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_ “HOW TO. PREPARE AND PRESENT | 
"A PROFESSIONAL PAPER’ 


‘ ~~ : 


Tt may seem. ‘presurnptuous to write a 
“haw. to” article of this kind for teachers: 


However,. at-- almost 


every recent 


professional conference, 1 have heard’ - 


- humerous | 


comments about ‘the 


disappointing ‘Way in’ which papers are 


delivered. This 


seems to be a polite way of 


saying that many are read badly.” It is 
‘surprising—and discouraging—to realize - 


that many ESL teachers do not know how, |« 


or do not take the trouble, to prepare and - 
. present-a professional paper effectively. 


The following notes are suggestions, | 


especially for the neophyte, that may ‘be 


helpful to’ consider while 


+ professional paper. 


1 


. J. How to prepare a paper 
A. 


“I 


By “paper” is meant a report on * 
soine theoretical aspect in the field, 


on research results-of some kind, or 


_on some particular method or 


materials ‘that are worth, sharing _ 


. with colleagues. 


. Papers. ‘of this . kind are usually 


assigned about twenty minutes ata 
conference. (The longer, one-hour 
papers are reserved for key-note 


_ addresses and plenary sessions. . 


Many of the following suggestions 


_ apply to these longer papers as 


well, but atterition is directed here 
to the: 
ahove.) 


. Whatever. your topic may be, 


remember that it should be written 
with your expected ‘audience in 
mind. Admittedly it is often 
difficult to gauge the knowledge 
and. interests of the audience: there 
is always the danger of appearing 
to. speak ‘either down to them or 
over their heads. 


1. This problem can be “partly: 


— _ 

dele Saas ek ; 
tam “pleased to ackyowledge® the critical: 

_coumments cof my colleague, 


resolved by choosing a title that, _ 
thoiigh “perhaps. less catchy, ~ 


accurately describes the content 
of your, paper, one that implies 
the kind of audience who would 
likely ° be . interested © and 
. prepared to understand. At 
- some conferetges an abstract of 


the papers: isQbublished in the | 


programt.*Here also might be a- 
“statement “that defines the 
intended audience. x 


resulved by tannouncing at the 


-planning a | 


- The problém can also be partly 


“¢ 


set the kind of audience you_- ° 


Xpect. (This need not be quite 
sg blunt ds Chomsky jwas at 


e 


Prof. Gwen 


iewsham, and my graduate student, Jeffrey 


Barlow, in the preparation of this 


article. 


‘@ 


—— 


shorter papers as defined - co 


D. 
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McGill University several years 
ago when he announced that he 
expected no more than five 

- Gent of the audience to 

- understand what he intended to 
say about his trace theory! on 
the other hand, there was. 
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the few remaining members of 


_» the audience to protest at the © 


‘end that he had said nothing 
about his political philosophy.) _ 


Particularly if your topic “is: . 


esoteric .or highly theoretical, 
you ean anticipate complaints of 
irrelevance by clearly stating 
your ‘understanding: of the 
interests and needs of the 
audience. Those who do not fit 
into this category should feel 
free to leave quietly; their tire 
‘ could probably be spent more 
profitably ‘elsewhere. . ts 
From the listener's point of view, it 
is also useful to be.told such things 
as (1) what, in brief, is going to be 
said; (2) whether a synopsis or 
outline (including a. bibliography) 
will be distributed; and (3) when 
and where the paper might | 
‘published or if a* copy can‘ be 
obtained before publication. 
The most common problem in the 


" presentation of papers seems to be 


the pressure of time. At least half 
the papers I have attended are 
rushed, extemporaneously edited, 
or actually not completed becausé 
of the failure to plan the time 
carefully. (In one well-known case 


in which the chairman tried but io 
‘failed to stop a ‘presentation after 
‘ ‘more than ‘the allotted. time, the 


next speaker actually was not able 


to present his paper at. all!) .. 
‘Remember: your topic should be 


narrowed down to: the time 


_ available. Using. a ‘twenty-minute 


paper as an example, heré ate some 
suggestions that may help: . 


per , 


therefore no excuse for one of a 


BY 


Lote ntact cqennemen ut 


. 


“- 


1. Outline and organize your .- | 


paper, Do this: well before the 
- date of vdur presentation. ~ 
2. Write the paper. Do this wall 
enough in advance to put it’ 
aside for a while, or to-circulate 
‘it among colleagues for critical 
. comments. Then ‘revise it. A 
paper that isto be delivered 
* orally should be written in a 
. somewhat different style from a. 
' paper that isto be read silently. 
“This is a matter of individual 


preference and judginent.’- 


Generally speaking, However, , 


= Ae es 4 a4 


i « 
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eo mst 


morger sentences and with 
thetical. camments. 


- in footnotes: should be 
Mivinto the text itself... 
fe @ speaker, not,a reader. 


at the speed and with the 
phrs eing and pauses you expect 
to use during the actual’ 
presentation. (The average page. 
of . double-spaced type takes 
between 14-2 minutes to read-at 
‘an apprépriate speed, but it is 
best to time yourself by actually 
reading the paper aloud.) 
Include the approximate time 
that may be necessary. for any 


. Visuals you use, such as over- — 


head transparencies, or for the 
distribution of or reference to 
handouts. 


4. Ifthe paper comes out to © 


exactly twenty minutes, go back 
over the paper and cut four or 
. five » minutes. During © the 
presentation before an 
audience, you will. generally 
find that you take mor: time 


Wledgements that usually _ 


By Richard Yorkey, Concordia University, Montreal. 


tyTe. thay ba dawg formal, . . 


e paper by reading it - 


than you planned.- (A. rule of.” 


thumb might be: for a twenty- 


. minute paper, plan a ‘practiced ° 


fifteen minutes; for a thirty- 
minute paper, plan a practiced 


twenty-two minutes; for a sixty- ° 
minute. paper, plan a practiced - 


fifty minutes.) It is much better 
to say Jess than to read faster! By 
giving yourself a leeway ofa 
 féw minutes; you avoid the 
pressure and the need to rush, to 
read or speak faster, to cut out. 
examples, or to have the 
chairman interrupt you in mid- 
paragraph. : 


F. Giving a paper is. gi ing 2a 
. - pepfermance. 


No professional 


-peWormer would presume to 
appear on stage witheyt adequate - 
rehearsal; neither should a_ 


Mark the pauses, underline key 


‘ words and ‘phrases that sould be 
emphasized. There is no need ‘to’ 


feel rushed; you have already 
timed’ your presentation! At this 


“point” concentrate on delivéry.. 


r even triple.“ - 
spaced. The typing should be so , 
‘neat and legible that, whatever the. | 
lighting probleuas, it can be read 
" without hesitation or difficulty. 
_Practice-reading the paper aloud. 


-. ' ° Continued on paged — 


nn 


professional speaker. Once your 
“paper is writtén and tinted, hive it 
typed double-. 
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- HOW TO ca ae 90 


~ PRESENT a PAPER: 


Continued i page * 


Sufficient practice. will make you * 
_ familiar with the sequence and the 


sentence structure; thus you will 
develop confidence: 

1. to speak rather than merely read + 
. the paper, aloud, ’ even if. this 
” Means | occasionally departing 


. from the exact words or phrases 


of the paper; -. 


2. to look up at-your audience lye | 


contact establishes rapport and 
creates interest, and attention; : 
‘remember to include everyone 


* in‘the audience: the front, back, 


left, right, and center); 


3. to feel free to extemporize. By 


looking at the’ audience, you 
- May sometimes recognize the 


signs of doubt, confusion, or . 


misunderstanding. ‘You. may 


want to briefly digress from * 


your. text to elaborate, explain, 
or clarify a point. « — 


“i How to presént a paper. 


¥ 


‘there a convenient 
large is the room? 


During: 


A. Before your” presentation, it is a 


good idea to check the‘room where 


. you will give the paper. Is there a’ 
lectem on which to place your. 


paper? Is the lighting adequate? Is 
there a .microphohe? Is it 
necessary? If you are going to use 
audio-visual’ aids (e.g, a tape 


. recorder or overhead ge is’ 


‘hat is the 
arrangement of chairs? What {s a 
‘convenient, way to distribute 
handouts? When cud they be 


distributed? - 
. Be on time. In some ‘convention 


hotels, ‘conference ° Tooms are 


“difficult , to find. If you have not _ 
“already been to. the room (as in A 


above), allow enough time to 
lovates.the room, 


Speakers at the session. 


» You may be asked to sit on stage or. 


at the table with ether speakers, 
the ..presentation of 
preceding pgbers, relax and show 


interest. [t is too late to‘ do. any 
< more preparation for your own 
‘.paper. Furthermore, papers are 
- often grouped according to similar 
areas or interest; you may hear 


something in one of the papers that - 
you may want fo refer to during 


your own presentation. . 

. After you are introduced, it’ is 
useful tc have some: spontaneous _ 

_ Comment te 


‘make before 
launching into your ‘paper... A. 
formal greeting is not n 

but you may want .to. introduce. ‘ 


, your. paper by some relevant 
"reference | to an incident or ides" 


let? How ~ 


to meet. the - 
. Chairmair dnd possibly other - 


~” any case; try to avoid standiig-up, - 
~ fiddling with your watchiyand then. 
head down, starting to read with | 


Eg. 


that has occurred ee thé 
" Conference or preceding papers,In 


no. information introduction 


.. .Whatsoever: Some kind of personal 
“comment at 


‘the beginning 


establishes rapport with the 
audience. - 
Da not be intimidated by a 


microphone. If one is availab tone 
necessary, adjust it so that yo 


speak audibly and so that it does t. 


‘. -,.get in the way of your paper. If a 
“lectern is available, it is probably 
" cbest to use it. The pages of your 


1. Listen! Be sure yo yderstand.. 
the question. 
_ 2 It is helpful an tteous to 


- your voice with appropriate pace, . 
pauses, meaningful emphasis, and 


paper should be loose so that each 
page can be easily slid to the side 
or. placed: under the others. 


. Keep an unobtrusive watch on the 


time. The chairman of the session 


may give you a five- or two-minute 


warning. This should not rattle you 
if you have carefully planned and 
timed your presentation. You 
should, in any case, be néar enough 
to ie end sO that you dont have to 
rus 


. Adjust the eine and modulation . 


of your voice to the room. and the 
sfze of your audience. Avoid a 
oning monotone. Try to enliven 


. animation. These points of diction 


H. 
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and elocution are what you ‘have -_ 
_ already practiced numerous times. 
After the presentation of papers, ' 


there is usually time for questions. 


These may be immediately after 


each paper or after all of the 
papers. during the session. In either 
case, if question is directed to 
you: 


repeat the question if you feet it 
has not been heard by everyone: 
in ‘the audience. 

3. State your answer as completely 
but as concisely as possible. 
Soine questions are frequently. 


_- preceded by anecdotes or. 


. lengthy statements of doubt or 
_ disagreement. Professional 
' ‘courtesy demands patience, But 
.listen’ carefully for the 
possibility of red ‘herrings or 
traps of various kinds. You may 


want to ignore, or use ‘wit to - 


to, ° thinly-veiled 
-attacks. Simply 


respond - 
professional 


identify what you feel is the - 


- - basic question and answer only 
that. - 

You may be asked to submit your 

paper for publication in # journal 


-.or the proceedings’ of the 


: eS a . 
Pe ® 


conference. On the basis of your. 


presentation and the feedback 
acquired; make whatever revisions 


a << 


te t. 
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VIETNAMESE CHILDREN ‘IN. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 
BRIDGING THE LANGUAGE 
AND CULTURAL BARRIER 


by Binh Huu Pham 


American. teachers of Vj 
children in American “school 
acquaint themselves with some important 
language and cultural differences these 
children bring with them into-- the 
classroom. Flexibility andsempathy on the 
part.of the teacher’ will help the children 
Make necessary ‘cultural and academic 
adjustments as’ they change from a 


teacher-oriented’ classroom ‘td a pupil- . 


oriented atmosphere. Some suggestions 
for accongplishing this follow. 


have same knowledge of English will 
- understand written English much better 
than spoken English: In Vietnam students 


study a foreign language (either French or’ 


English) from grade 6 through, grade 12, 
with the emphasis on reading and writing. 
These children can be made to feel at 


home and lose some of their shyness if the | - 
teicher shows a firm ‘but friendly attitude. - 
e teacher should not-press the children | 


to speak except for short utterances until 
they develop more self-confidence i in their 
-oral use of English. 

The teacher should call a child by: his or 
her given fiame. Example: Nguyen Van 
Kien, Kein i is the given name. Nguyén is 
the family fame. 

In Asian society in general, the sexes are- 
separated. At least in the first few weeks of 
school in the United States, the teacher 

should not. assign the children to work 
with members of the opposite sex. At the 


secondary’ level | it. would. be well to - 


"remember that it may take some tumé for 
the newly .arrived Vietnamese student to’ 
“accept the practice of members of the: 
same sex.showering together in common 

_ Showering — facilities. This would be 
shocking and unheard of.in Vietnam. 

_ Like most other children: around the | 
world, Viethamese children are 
litiguistically flexible and culturally 
adaptable, A teacher who makes an effort 


and" concepts | dnd the Vietamese 
attitudes toward education. which 
Vietnamese children bring with them will . 
be well-equipped to help them adjust to. 


the sometimes contrasting American value. : 


: system, 


-The Vietnamese child and the Atwerican. , 


_ teacher ‘will both be the ‘better for’ this « 
_ experience. Wigs tags 


~~: 


will improve your paper. Revise it it. 
to be read silently: It is best to do . 


are still fresh in your mind and . 
_ before: other obligations crowd 
» your” life. 7 ; _ 


amese. 
should © 


Most Vietnamese children who already ~ 


to understand Viethamese cultural values - 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR ESL. 
TEACHERS » John PL Tbaskell 


Northeastern Tikisais Part ervity 


There are’ a ntinber ot newsletters 


cand journals written: specifically tur the 
* ESE. teacher, 


There aire even more such 
publications that print articles art dae 
formation: relies ant to the ESE. teacher, 
either in eagh issue’ or 


ay part Ob spe 


. cial Isstte, lt is alinest inasprerssttole: to he ey 


‘ip with the present proliferation of spe 
cial colleetions ane’ special mterest 
newsletters and no listinu of peblica- 


So tions Gain be more than a partial Tistin, 


We occasionally reprint articles and. in- 
formation fram the tarious wlhtiate 
newsletters and other publications vot 
to all oof otie dren 
The publications fisted blew 
“ESP Pp ub lie at 
tions” hy. Miarporie - Morr. ww ite ve ESP 
Textbook Reviews edited hy Kind Prob? 


nic for the ES’ Che saringhouse CLYTS), 
_Diformation Sources for ae 
ne hers be: Ted. Maister (bot ye, 
List of Periodicals Relewant te 


nn SOL.” 
“A Guide for 
ane Kdpeatorsy: 
Laveuage 
LOTR), 


Teachers) Researchers, 
The Canaiiod Moeulern 
Review, 32. 30 1 Bebriary, 
Additional citations aim tor 
were contrilited by Aloe Og 
fowun, ee Charles Blatels 

Larson, Marv Hines. Dick 
Ted Phaister, Adclitions, 
“Tetions ar PCOTEEC TOFS ure Weleotne: ; 

Note: An interisk (°) indice wate those 


man, 


‘publications: that are convently available, 


free.’ Sone 


with 


publicat ions 
dlistribution. 


ee Iichonte’ 


liroited : wanonies for 


O(N) indfoates those public ations avail 


able throgh anémbership ie some pyber- 
fetssional’ organization. (S3 indicates 
those publications which nist be pure: 
‘Chased or obtained thromgh subserip- 
fion, Price, membership, amith -subserips. 


tin tformatioir. is available by writing 


to the address -Hyted ‘with each publi. 

cation, 

ANC (Adult Relninttvn Clearinghouse) 
Netosletter. ( SS) Articles, cdbstracts, sane 
conference ‘listings ongall aspects ol aclnle 

education inclading. ESE. 127 insti n 
year Write: F rg” Spinclh, LMC Death, 


Dept. of Adult? Continuing Malication, , 
Montelair State € Tolle ge, v pps Ride ; 

. clair, RP OTORB. > x 
sshdult Kaucation Enfornation Notes. ‘Chis 


newsletter can he: ohtained by writing fo 


oli . 


RR pre re tees tanec RENEE 


ba Virginia rene li Athen, ed 


the Actolt: Fulneation Sectign of the Divs. 


‘sion of Structies, Contents, Wethod’ ane 
Poebtveites of -Edpeation, UNE SOO), i, 
Phice de Fonterna. cane Paris, Brance’ 

Chie, Momany Gazette. 


8 lished monthly thronth the Comnranity 


_Ealc- —s 


College: Distief i San Francisca. by the 

~ staff off the Ale nay Center ESL? pro 
‘ram. Cotitains practical éltsstoon ideas 
from teachers and also ‘student news. 
~ Alemiiny: Center, 750 Eddy St.) San. 
Francis, California, SHETOS. 


A newsletter pubs: 


Sheds Lhe etd 


st ewurretray ote 


Ue Manckh.® Th® in-house jonmal of the . 


Molish Pangiave Uni af the Colle ite 
of Engine cn irny and Petolewnr-of Kuwait 
Chiavessite, Contbines ‘practionl” articles 
of teachime ESP, ne ys in the field ane 
trpoity of esents. Write: Editar, Enulish 
Langage Unit, College at Engineering 
teh Petroleum, uwait University: PO. 
Row GoG9) Rawat 

ARSED ie reaees ‘ina Langnage Sci- 
ehee ate Rdueational Devselapment). A 


* Newsletfor published by the Division of | 


Minctutes, Content, Methods aytd Lech- 
nignes of Mdnoation, UNESCO tneludes 
occasional artictess be PES, and “TESP 


reviews, anc 


SCO. NAG, N 


os well as grmounecements, 
SOMOS brie fs. Write UNDE 
LOOTT, 7 
Revie Woiting, (S) OX 
With he teachin, of, 
thitive speakers of 
semiannually, Write: 
Writing, Tnstruetions] 
Ma EL SOth St, 


writing fo 


I. Snglish, . 


non- 
published 


Resource Conter, 


New York, NY 10021, 


RESL. Reporter, (8) A hilingual education. | 


ESE, wes ligation, containing practical 
ourttcles. fer. the teacher printed by -the 


BEST. Center of aint aster-Lebanon Tn- 
tennediate Unit. 100) Franklin St... 
Ne “ww Holhined. Vr, : TIBET. 


Bilinenal Disest:* A new newsletter: draw- 
ime toxether athe latest information. front 
various hifinwusl education publications 
wound the county. Printed monthly, 
tree ob charge, write: Colleges of Con- 
“tintin Mducation. University: os South- 
emt California, Lax Angeles, CA 90007, 


the Kilingnal Reew/LaPreita Bilingue, - 


PSX ON qompal covering all aspects of 
iliinual edogation sad hilingnalism. 
Phere tear emphasis on Spanish. F: airly 
wide range of articles. Annual subscrip- 
tion SEQ. Write: Dept. af Foret tun Lan 

singe, York College, CUNY, Tamaies, 

. OAY TPEEGT- 

The Budge Jounal al Chis oy ultniat 
“Mluity. (S) Vhis journal ean he abt: tined 


thacungh subseviption by writing the 
*Conter for Kesearel and Education, 2010 
Both Ave Denver, CO $0206, 

Canadian Mode Th Language Revie. (S$) 


A quarterly journal published by the On- 
* tarie Modgrn Lanwuace Teac hers Associa- 
tien, AVrite: Business Manager. CMLR/ 
ROEV, -f Oakmotint- Road, Welland, On- 
tarie ' 3C UNS, C uae : : 
CALCCLL Newsletter, (8) Short uirticles. 
about the application of research in Coun 
seliugel. curningsC oummunity Wangnage 


¢ Learning, 4 isstes cyearly. Write, C-h/ 
ChE. 215 -Ease Chestnut. St.. Rin ESOT, 
Chieago, Th GOOLE. ‘ 

Comniunication Notes A newsletter ‘of 


communication which contains dnhounce- 


ments, reports and occasional articles of 
interest to othe ESI. teacher, Write: 
Council of “Conunimication Societies, - 


- P.O. Box 107-4, Silver Spying’ MD 20910. ° 


Creativity—Neto Ideas in Language Feach-- 
ing’ A newsletter published by the In- 
_ stitnto de idiomas Yazigi in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Contains articles deserihinit tlre - 
_ Tnvtitytes programs and materials and 
ither informative attieles as welll Write: 
Av 9 de Julho. nee rae, 
“Paulo, Brazil og 
Crose Gurrenty, (8) This is the journal of 


_ the Larmeneage’ Instityte of Japan-and con- | 
varie ty of articles on teach: - 


tains a wide ¥ 


e 


St REAR ceetntics cemrrce biatenetinebiin 7 


EOF, 


El Monthly. 


journaf @neermed 


Jourpal ofaBasic: . 
‘Eenglish: 


» New 


Sad 


. 


ESE. Published! Gately: Ww see 
414-1 Ahiroyama, Odawara 250 
Japan, . 

a ipalrs Ainatiiety (8) Vor ries sttrlent 

teacher who wants the atest in-un- 
Subleied dissertation dnformation, Check 
it. library reference section, ar Write: 
Nerow University. Microfilm, Ann Arbor, - 
Michigan 48106. Bgl ~~ 
ae Buiiin’ ‘Phe English heanicis 

- Rdieation Council of Japan Bulletin pob- 
lishes sfitifes. in both’ Enulish and Japa: 

hese, ELEG@, 3.8, Jimbo-cho, Kanda, 
‘Chivoda- a Tokyo, Japan. = 

Published by the. Tneligh 

Laitngnage Tastitnte. University af Petro- 

ler ane Minerals. It) contains articles 

and lessous for the teaching of English 
with ene on EST. Available free, 
write: “Editor, ¢’o Dharan International 

Airport, P.O. Box. Now 14d, UPME No, 60,” 

Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. ‘ 

A New Language. A bulletin for 

<rctelease att new Australians in cantina. 

ation. classes. Over the vears the -Aus- 

tralian Kovermmont hay issued a variety + 

of: teacher 


ing 


pu als on varions aspects - 

of teaching SE. Available free through 
the Dept. af gnc: tion and Scienee,. 
C.PLO. Sydney Anstralia, ‘ 
Kuglish Around the World.* 8 Ne avdletien 


eoneGaln tay irticles” about progriaaus and | 
materials in TESOL from around the 
world. Published twice yearly hy the’ 
Enwtish Speaking Union of the US., 16— 
Rast 69th St. Now: York, N.Y. 10021. ss 


Fuglish Teac hing Form," A Journal avail- 
thle only to teachers suscitlint outside the 
U.S. Tt is published by the International 
Commitinieations Agency of tRe U.S. 
Dept of State Csuecessor to the United - 
States Enformation Ageney) and distrib 
ted throug CLS.) Enibassies. Contains 
escellent ardeles for ESE teachers. It 
may be purchased with a Canadian mail 
Jim addbress aad there are hay rates 
for Tare (lantities. 

English Langage Peaching Journal, (S) A: 


‘fgarnal of applied linguisties published 7. 


by Osford: University Prose in associdtion 
“with the British Council. Wide range of - 


articles ‘from. many countries, Annual 
| subscription is $13.00; Write Subserip- 
tion Dept. Ovtord: University. Press, 


Press Road. Neasden, London NAW, 10. 


Unutlish for Science and Fechnology Mew's- 


letter” A monthly newsletter which pro- 
vides information on: events, activities, - 
‘and publications in the .area ef ESP 
argnmd the world. White: Editor, EST 
Clearinghouse; ELT, AdS A100; Oregon 
“State, University. Corvallis,” OR 97331. 


English’ Record. (M)- A publication of the 
av York. State English. Council. 
quarterly journal with: oceasional articles 
relaged ‘to the teaching of. EST, Write: 
Edifor, State University: - Coen One- | 
ont, NA . 19820.. 
E RICCCLE, Netes Bulletin. 
caer by the ERIC Clearinghouse any 
Jargiiages and Linunisties. - A free news- 
lettos .publisBed | four times ao year, 
it contains articles, reloy ant te the” ESL 
“teacher and researcher, Write: ef Centers 
2 n olpoti Hintguistics, IGE North Kent’ 
St. Aplingtan, VA 22200 - 
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7 Continued from page 21 
_, Gon + rom p 


CL ANVilee Newsletter. US) This newslet- 


ys of video-tape and other ¢isuals iy the 
, classtacm, Write: World Kaglish Center; 
: D3 ¢isca, CA OLELT: 2 . 
os ESPMALS fournal. (S) Contains articles 
On both’ thearetical and applica aspeets 
of ESP as well as book reviews and lists 
of current: texts. Published by the Uniiver- 
sity of Birmingham, U.K. - 
 Purpeses inthe Middle East and North 
Africa) Published’ liv the Khartdfin Uyi- 


s Vorsityy Press, it comes out three. times 


“reviews and announcement. Useful for 
any ESL teacher it is available free. 
Write: Toglish: Langence Servicing Unit, 
Faculty. of Arts, U. of Khartoug, Khar. 
tytn. The Sudan. _ _& 


og about teaching in Chile bat containing 
— aiticles and npws of interest. to anyone, 
OT Write: fa Dept. of Humantstic. Studies, 

_ University” of Chile, Santiaze, Chile. 
Fowign Lungudge Annals. (M) Published 
himenthly by the American Council on 
Teaching of Foretin Lansuages (ACTEL). 


LOTR ee 
Qeorgetomn Cnitersate Rouudtabee Series 


the Institute af Tamgtages and Linguis- 
ties vat * Ceorcetown Coiversity, ustrally 
i commbietion with" dhe ovearle Round 
Table Meeting, O£ late. issues have cons 
tered ahout a particnlar area of applied 
linguistios such ay ESL or Bilingual 
Editcation, Write: Tastitute: of Enragtiagees 
and Linguistics,’ Georgetown Upiversity, 
Washington, DLC. 20057. 
" FATERPE Newsletter, (M1) A Bulletin pub- 
ished by) the Tnternational Association 
af Toachers of BEE. Contains articles to- 
‘parts and reviews for the” KPL/EST, 
teacher, Writer EG Alexandra‘ rardens, 
“Tlonnslow, “Middlesex. . England TW3 
ce : 
4HIU. 


* Publications, (MM) The foumial of Read- 
‘bat, The Reading Feacher, and the React. 


Ship) inclides one 
TRA, 
> Delaware LOTLL. 
»  TRAL. (8) 


Publishedpayditety by Julius Croas Ver 

| lagers HeifelRers. Gerpuigy. US. agency 

iy Chilton BO ks, 523 -Locukt St, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19106. _ 7 

os beate rriete.* A commercially published HEWy- 


milla. Enternational Very chrvent. arti- 
cles on. classroom: practices inaa colortul 
ane clear format. Write: CMT, Ine, 866 
Seb Aven New York. NUY. 10022. 

. The" Ulincis ESf-Vessel A nowsletter -of 


teacher information. Write: c/a ‘Minois 


e 


“92 le 


-ter- deal with topics, rehifed. to” thes use 


+ University of San. Francisco, San Franw:- 


ESPMENA Bulletin (Engltsly for Special - 


a year and contains. information, and: 
articles on innovative techniques aml ap. - 
proaches in teaching ESE, as well as hook - 


ESTO ESP Chile. 4 newsletter primarily : 


Writes ACTEL, 62 Fifth Ave. New York | 


tonmerly the, Monograph Series-en Laney 
anaes and Linativtios (SY Published by 


4 TRA, (Loternational Reading’ Association) 2.” 


te Research Quarterly. Yearly members 
publication, Write: 
SO) Barksdale Road: Newark, 


iternational Review of Ap-- 
pled Linguist¥es in Language Teaching). - 


etter, Cavaitable free from Collier Mac." 


the Ulinois ESL. Adult: Education Service, 
2 Center, Te conta ndock uerticls and 


Sapeneee ae 3 er eam a 
ESL/AE - Sciviee Center, +500 South 
| Dwyer, Arlington Heights, I » 60003, 
fntcrnational Education Project Bulletin 


(S).°This bulletin contains articles and - 


information - about “education — averseas 
, ound: cteacher exchange. ite this country, 
Write the Amereoan Council on Eduea- 
tion, I Bapont: Cirgle, Washington, 18C. 
20036. * ; 
JALT (Japan Assoctation: 
Teachers). Newsletter, 
newsletter of the national: association in 


a 


of Language 


‘Japan. It contains numergus articles and * 


* reports on EFL, in Japan and -elsewhere. 
The various affiliates to JALT also: print 
: ‘Newsletters, 
Assoc, of Lang. "ehrs.) Netesletter. 


Language Learning, (8) A journal of ap. 
plied * linguistics, comprehensive in the 


range of materials it presents. While 
hasically research Oriented it does con- 
tain articles “of interest to. the classroom 
teacher. Has published special ESE. is- 
sues, Write: 

© Bldg. University of 
Arbor, MIE 48109, - ; 

. Languase Teaching Abstracts. (S) Pub 
© lished quarterly hy muinbridge Univer- 
sity Press in association with the English 
Teaching Information Center of the 
British Council and the Center for. In- 
fonmation on Langage Teaching. Write: 
C. UL Press, Bently House, P.O. Box 92, 
200° Mastoiy Ra. London, (NAY. I or 
CU Press, 32 
N.Y. 10029, ; 
the Lintatistie Reporter..($) This monthly 
“Chnewsledter from the Center for Applied 
Lingitisties provides information. on ac- 


Michigan, Ann 


tivItios sand developments ‘in applied Hn. 


tistics throughout the. wotld.. Lists 
mrectings and? conferences, johs, and im 


"cludes the EBICVCLE bibliography, . 
| Strbseription’ rate is $6.00. Write: Man- © 


aging Editors Center for Applied Lin- 
unistics, IGE N. Kent St., 


a 
“22208. 


Literacy. Adcance. (S) A newsletter of the 
Nationgt Affiliation for Literacy Advance . 


(Laubach Literaey International), Box 
~ TST. Saracuses NY 13310, ; 


MET... (Modern english’ ‘Teacher ) ($) AU 
makaziifor the ESE teacher, published 


four times.a year. Tt contains articles on 
ESL. EFL and ESP for the’ classroom 
“teacher, Write: Subseriptions Dept., 8 
Hainton Ave. Grimsby,- South’ [fumbers 
«side DN32 9BB, Mnglaod. « © la 
MENXTESOL Journal’ (M) The jonrmal of 
the Mexican Association of ‘Teaghory of 


published qmairterly, focuses on special 
problems of. teaching and learning in 
Mexico but mest articles are relevant and 
Practical for the ESI. teacher wiywhore, 
Subscription, alonig with the. MexTESOT, 
Neu slefter comes with membership in 


oMeVPESOL. Whites Natlonal Treasurer, 


Apdo. Postal 6-508, Mexican 6 DLP. 
1 Modern Language Journal. (S$) Published 
"by the. National Federation of Madern 
_ Language Teachers Associations, Six vol- 
“otmtes cae year, chy sebaxcription. Contains 
researeh and informational articles in all 
fields of Iangnage. Write: MLJ, Dept. 


Nebr. 6810t° 7 oe 
Mosaic.” A newsletter on culture and hie 


liangual education put out hy ‘the PRES: 


He 


& 


(M) This is the’ 


such .as the KALT (Kanto 


‘LL, 2001 North University” 


ist a St. New York, ° 


Atlington, Va: 
. & 


Enulish te Speakers of Other, Tanyiuanes, ° 


of FE. Untiversity of Nebraska, Omaha, -. 


rouwway 


is 


e 


- 


. 


~“Resoutce Center, @utgers State. Univer. + 


Bere ent ents RRC 


* 


sity, 10 Seminary PL, Now Reanswick; 


Ne}, OS903: * vo 
Multilingual/MuttiMttural.* _, 

published qnarterly “hy. the Bureau of 
_, Bilingual Education’ of the State Dept. 
* of Education, Albany, NY 12234, -_ 


~ NABI (Journal of the Natidtial Association’ 


of Bilingual Education ). (Sor OM), For 


menihership | information write’ Ranion ~ 


Santiago, TUES, BESL. Center, 100 
Mranklin St, New Hope, PA 17337, 


Dweer, Arlington Hgts. 1. 60095. 


NAPSA Newsletter, (M} The National As- 


sociation for, Foreign ‘Student . Affairs 
| Newsletter cGntains a volun © for its 
ATESL members which deals with topigs 
in ESL. Write NAFSA, -1860 19th St., 
- Washington, DC 20009. ; 
NAR/DSYSE Newstett®r.- (M) (National, 
‘Assofition for Remedial/Developmental 
Studies ° itp, 
+ Newsletter) Published at Chicago ' State 
~ University. it: prints occasional ESL: arti- 
-cles: Write CSU, 95th St, 
Chicage.- IL; 6OG38- ; 
NCTE. Pablications. “((M) The 
Council of Teachers of English prints a 
*nnmber of publications. which samictimes 
have material for the ESL. teather. 
Journals iivgilable through membérship 
inchide Colkege Composition and Com- 
munication, Callege -Enylish, 
Arts (formerly Elementary Enalish), and: 
the English Journal, 
* for, a newsletter for THS and aiddle 
school teachers which contains practical 
Sucgestions far. the’ Chissroom, NCTE, 
EIEL Kenyow Reb. Urbana. 
Northeast Canfere gee Reports. (8S) These 
fees” oof the “Northeast: Conference an 
Teaching of Korcign Languages. They 
are printed for their imnual 
Write: NE Conference. Box 623, Middle- 
bury, VP 05753, ; : 
Ou TESOL, (8) Papers collected front the 
TESOL Conferences and Conventions, 
The first three (1965-67 )° published by 
NOTE and the rest (1974-present}” hy 
TESOL. Write: “TESOL, . 455 Nevils 
Bldg. Ceorgetown. T,, Washington, D.C. 
© 20057, 
RELC Journal, (8S) 4 publication: of the 
»SEAMEO. Regional Language Centre in 
Singapore, it includes: excellent. articles 
“on teaching ESE RELC has alse printed 


cooding Of seminars On various aspeets of 
langage teaching, For information write: 
Vai YurLin, Director, SEAMEO (South- 


east Astan Ministeas-of Education, Organi. ’ 
vation), Revioniit Language Centre, 30. 


‘Oridnge Grove Road, 


“Singapore, 1), Re- 
public. of Singapore, : 


Selected: Conference Papers (S) af the Assos. 


ciation of Teachers of ‘English as Second 


 Languakes Phie i, the piblication ‘of the 
"UTES. section Of NAFSA. and i peated - 


wunnally, Esco NAPSA Newdetter) 


SEANT. (S) (Second Langtiave, Acquisition 


Notes and “Papiess A newsletter for we, 
“osperchers. it has a nether 7 

cc ftions, “Write: SLANT, San Tose State 

CniverNty Linguistics Program, San Jose, 
i CA. 95192, : es an 


SWRE (Seuthwest Regional Language) Eds. 


cational aud: Develapment Professional 


ty ® 
nevesletters 


Far: 
- subscriptions write, NABB, 500 So. - 


Post * Secondary . tiducation- 


at King -Drive,. 


Alo’ the Idea Face 


If. GIsan 


we “Reports cof the Working Commit. 


meeting 


an Anthology Series hased on the pro. . 


of regional - 


. 


Qe 


National 


Language. 


wer etremrerncevie eters 


Steet amma Alo 
oo . 


wee « 


Papers, (S) \Spegial puintines: of: papers. 


wiitten for SWRI. Many are TEESE tes 
Tated! Write: SWRE, Welic. Resereh and 


Development, 663 Earmpson Ate: Laos! 


Aluniites, CA 90720. ° 
Sustem—A Journel for Edueutional ects 
nolagiy ane Len umipe bearing Sepstouns. 
OS) Contains “keticles on “rethoclology: 
satel application \ i Linnie teaching. 
Write: Dept. of Lymciace ad Lateratare, 
Universite cof’ Lvhopny yy Ropes. Saves 
den. ‘ ‘ \ _ ‘ 
TESL Communique 
Ttreal oUt contains Soetetical atliches on 
, teachin ESE as well as books reviews 
and conference. reper ts.) Write: Editor, 


XUTEST Centie, Concordia “US 1455 de* 


Moabonneuve Blvd Wiest, Montreal, Que: 
"hee FSC) UMS. Canada,” ar 
TERESI. Reporter. * “Phis ist bulletin “pubs 

Fishel tout times a year by thes Charch 
ticles 


tions, Resourees in Education and Current 


tion, the dniterial annotineed in RIE is of. 


i, 
vs 4 ee the TERE? aystim called the ERIC) Docu-- 
ness slettea pubs. 


lywheel by Concorde Cinversity. in Mone - 


- tion, ure available in over 600 Jocations in 


twee ek spemetetee te SR! * 
-4 a s 


» Mituteck necting of TESOL, in Miami in’ 
WOT. They ane out-of print hut capies - 


ees, ESL. ‘und disseminates tient 
care available through. Neroy Cniversity 


through the ERIC data have, whieh can 
he searched both by computer and by Rand. 
The. items added fo. the data base each Microfilit, PLO. Bow Gk Aun Arbor, 
raonthe are Indes, tbstracted or annotated, Michiaan 4S E06, _ 7% 
wn announced in two nionthly publiea- . Papers in Linguistics. (S) Collection of MA 
“papers in ‘PESOL, bilingualism, and. so- 
‘ctolinguisties printed hy” Northeastern, 
Hhineis University. Write: Dept. of Lin- 
guistios, Nartheastera Hlinois University, 
Chicago, IL. 00625; . |  € 
Selected Articles fram Language Learming. 
(S) (see Language Learning) - co 
Special Anthology Issue of the Vlorida FL 
Reporter, (S) There are a number of 
special anthologies of articles that have 
appemred: Jin the Eloida FL Reporter. 


Index te Journals in’ Rducation. ii addi- 


fered dur sale in microfiche or paper.copy | 
tealled “hard Gopy"). by another part’ of . 


ment Reproduction Service (EDRS). In. 
addigen, ERIC CLE commissions and pubs 
lishes bibliographies, pstate-of-the-art ‘ye- 
views. and) other papers in its Series on 
Pathguages and. Linutistics. “Phese papers 
are put into the ERIC system and may be 
purchascdk from EDS, : 

RE and! CLL, together with other EREC 
reference tools and the microfiche .callee- 


and AILAL OF special interest are, these 


lish. Black Dialect, and: Cultural Differ- 
ences, Writer ‘AlFued €. Aarons, Editor, 
the Florida PL Reporter, SOY NS LTTth 


oO Sahat EI 


published in*.cooperation with ACTF. | 


anthologies on Teaching Standard. Eng-'* 


the United” States and abroads including 
miny ubiversity, college and sehool distrite 

“libraries, For farther information, contact 
ERTO CLE, 161 North Kent St, Arling-"e 


College ot Thuwaik It ‘contains? 
oF practionl inte Pest te the ESE. tcher 
Tay well as book resiews! ane hibsbionsr r- 
phies, Write: Row 37, Brigham Young 


St, North Miami Beach, FE, 33162, | 
Poaching English in Evhilarating Circum- 
ances, QS) A collection of articles from 


” 


TALL Netesleter, for: example, like. the : 
 STESQE Netoletter, is the mational pul. 
 Aiedtian, but. various regional * affiliate, 


onewsleéters such as the KAGE (Karta) 
NVetesletteg are also printed: aud all con- 
fins fateresting and useful. articles. In 
nnost casts they are only available 
throngh membership in othe affiliate. 
ERIC. ‘The ERI@  (Bdueational Re 


. ey ate de ‘ * ‘ : 
sources Tntornyation Center) Clearinehiotse - 
ood Langiitkes and Lintiistios, operated ly 


the Center for Applied. Lingiities, is one 


Bogota in April 1977 under the sponsor- 
Ship oof the. British ‘Council. Avitlable 
through the BC and its offers, * 7 


Occasional Papers, (S} Volume three was 


of ao network of 16 ERIC clearinghouses - , 


7 funded by the National dnstitute: of Edtucn- 


; i a 3 | | | i‘ 


printed Winter 1976-7 by the CATESOL 


affiliate, Contains articles hy CATESOL._ 


members on a variety of ESL, ‘literacy, 
JESP and. bilingual education topics, 
Available through the Californin alfliate. 
“Wife: CATESOL, 558 Tih Ave:, Menlo - 
Park, CA 90-4025, : 


~ On Teaching’ English to Speakers of OtSer 


Languages. (S) Series E Hy -and UE ap. 
peared in 1965, (1966. and L9G7, These 


tion, ERTCCCLL collects- inaterials "(such voles atte collections of papers fram Jeaistigs, Northeastern’ Mlinois Oni. 
“ats research féports, papers, bibliographies, the PESOL. coriventions held ine Tneson verify, Chicago. Th. 60625: 7 
and curriculum and teaching. guides} on © 1964}, San Dieuwo C1965), and. New _- ; i TN LE FS. 
‘Hinguistios and foreign Lpmnage instruction, ~ York City C1966) prior to the first Cans - : ee 


ms Uinversity, Datte, Paws 96782. -ton, VA 22209, ; . . wt Peace ‘orps Training Program, edited 
, TES Talk. A quarterly: publication of the Mecial Collections: There are num. | by John Fansetow, Write: Peace Corps 
ack vatetre . ; : staid r : : ; Praining Program, Peachers College, Co- 
Ontario Ministey of Célture and Recreas  erous ‘dceasional collections of papers lan lite Ataiverstiv.. Now: York NY 10097 
. tion. Rach inate canatafias a wik S variety focusing on the teaching of ESE. Among HAL Creu nad Fue. (S) V calla 
of articles on -teaching ESE, Write: ea athe most recent. or interesting ‘are: ( the -hritih Cohitalix Asavtitian of 
Citizenship Brayoh. Ministry: of Culture |. egies eg ; _ 8, Pe INTE NO MNUDUE fa NUCHU ION, 4 
and Reemeugion, 77 Bhior Street. West, 1 [le At of TESOL. ¢8) A vollection of Teachers of English as an Additional ¢ 
Tors Piticha- AOA’ SUL ce : articles in two volumes from Enuliste Lintgaage. Volume Twas printed in 1977 
Voronte, Ontario MTA 2RO Canada. Fins Vitus Bes bublideadt hu Neaeheare ; aay ere ality the 
TESOL. Quarterly wall TESOL. Nencheai Keaching: Porton, Publis red by Newbury and. it contains selected papers rom the 
oe ee ee a STE, House, Rowley, Mass, 1977, annual convention. Write: BETE, 2235 
(Mi) Phe douroil and rmewslettes Of Bilingual Education: ‘Ethnic Perspectices, « Burrard St.) Vaneouver, B.C. V6534T9. 
ae PESO. Asailiht through membership (S) This collection is of the conference — TESE*Snudies. (SY A collection of the staff 
only. Waites ae TESOL. 30 Nevils, proceedings -of the Nationalities Service.  fand .students of the Division of IESE. - 
Bld, een University, Washing: Genter of the Commimity College of °°. 3aZ0) Moreiun Language Bldg., Univer 
ten, DOC AON — Philadelphia, Oct, 28, LOTT. Te ix avail-’ sit of Wingis, Cobaha, IE GIsol. 
TESOL Alfliate Newsletters. (VD ‘The varie. J oalile hy writing te the CC of Philadel- Wirkpaners int Teaching English ay a See 
ons affiliates of ‘PESOL, publish: newslet. ‘phia, 34 Sonth LISth Street, Philadel. ane Language. (SX collection of papers: 
teiv, whieh Yontain a wide. variety of phia; PA LOTT, ‘ a hy the EST. staff of the. University. of 
articles sand information for the ESE. , Bilingual Edacation Paper’ Series, (S) OQcea-. California at flos Angeles. Obtainable 
Micher sind the bilingual celtrgator, Mast sional papers on variots topies in the through the Dept. ‘of English, IeST, See 
cof them. in addition ta) pnnouncenients, field of Dilingulil eelucation. Writt: Na- . tien, UCLA, fos Angeles; CA 90024, 

. print hook eviews and conference ie- ° tional Dissemination and Asseysment | Working Papers on Bilingualism. (S) ‘The 
ports.” Most oof them are recogni¢able by Center, California State CVniversity, Tos ‘Ontario Enstitute for Studies in Mditea- 
the scrousin ot the organization CNY Snyeles, CA 90032, 7 a tion, 252 Moor Street West, ‘Toronto, 
TRSOLABE New iletten, CAPESL News: Collected Papers in Teaching English ay ao Ontario, MSS V6. 2 , 
letter, MATSOL Negestettet, ote), Imt Second Language and Bilingual Educa- NCUANGE. (S) Spaeth edition, English. 

“seme others have special names sich ia lion: Themes, - Practices, Viewepomits: (S) as a Second Language! Adult Education | 
the Idiom (NYS ESOL BEA), TESL- Edited: by Richard Light and Afite Os- Staff” Development Project, Northwest 
Ceram (Puerto Rico), Contaet (Ontario), nro LITE Available from NYS ESOL Regional Educational Laboratory, March- | 
TRAL (British Colunibia), and Date. BIA, Bow 185, Teachers College, Cos. April, 1976. Write: Nortliwest Regional 
- Line (Dominican Republic). Same its luntbia University, New Work, NY 10027, fiducational Laboratory, 7EO SW 2nd 
tonal TESOL organizations, “suc as 85° : - Steet, Portlind, OR 97204.. TN 71/78 
JAE (the Taipan Association of fans English for Specifie Purposes: An Interngy’ _ ee: 
guage “Peachors). and Mex TESOL, have tonal Seminar, (8S) A éollection of papers : ; : ao a 
i their own newsletters and journals, “hes fiom the programa which ¢ook’ place in You will note that the «quality of 


‘the paper used tn this issue seems 
different from previous issues. In an” 
: attempt cto: teduce mailing costs. “we | 
are trying one issnecwith a lighter .- 
{35 Th.) paper. Do you like ‘it? We. 
would appreciate any feed. “back. 
positive or negative. coucerning yore 
. teaction to this lighter paper before 
we decide to use it] permanently. 
Write -to Carol LeClair, Exeentive | 
Assistant, TESOL, 455 Nevils Bld,’ 
©. Georgetown, University, Washington, 
D2. 20057; oF te me, Edifier, | 
TESOL Newsletter, Rept of Line» 
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"NEEDED: CONT r AREA 
INSTRUCTION IN. 
ELEMENTARY ES. 


by Emilio G. Cortez 
OF late, the appropriateness of the 
traditional elementary-schdol E.S.L. (pull- 
out) programs is being reconsidered. 
If the non-English-speaking child is to 
compete académically with his/her 
English-speaking peers, a major portion of 
the E.S.L. curriculum should include the 
English expressions, vocabulary, 
' grammatical structures, and concepts 
- most > frequently. encountered in_ the 
‘monolingual English classroom. 
Unfortunately, as traditionally 
implemented, :most. elementary-school 


E.S.L. pull-out programs neglect . such . 


gousiderations. 

To help ameliorate this situation, it is 
suggested that curriculum writers and/or 
program designers draw from the content 


b areas ithin the elgmentary-school: 


* curriculum. 
» , ‘To “date, little or no existing data is 
-available-which has-investigated an E.S.L. 


- pull-out model which integrates and/or - 


stresses ‘content-area instruction. 
Tonsequently,. educators are urged to 
; lets to implement, and to investigate 
such a paradigm. | 
Considering the current ¢ontroversies 
(both Jegal. and. research-related) 
surrounding the traditional E.S.L. pull-out 
programs, E.S.L. teachers involved in 
these programs would do well to integrate 
-content-area concerns (especially reading, 
and mathematics) into their second: | 
language instruction. If such suggestions’ 
are ignored, the demise of the elementary- 
school E.S.L. pull-out programs may 
_become a harsh reality. 
In conclusion, “whichever “model 
de le traditional E.8.L., content-area’ 
_ ES.L.,.ete.) is deemed most appropriate, 


* yafter fae legal and | research-related 


criteria. have been satisfied, the integration 
of -content-aréa instruction should play 2 
‘major rol® in the final outcome. In keeping 
with this Sosition, it is hoped that “vacuim 
teaching” will become.a fossil of the past. 
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Mary Galvan, in a recent speech be-’ 


fore the Gth annual Hlinois TESOL Con- 
vention, made the comment that if was 
time. for EST. teachers to “come out’ of 
the closet”, She was referring to the fact 
that ESL. ‘TESOL must get itself -ins 


volved iu a munber of educational ven-— 


lures that are truly Jangnagwe (therefore, 
fst.) related such as bilfugual educa- 


‘tien, adnlt education, vocational eduta- 


tio, “Right t Read” programs, and 
tneant cdueation, and her use of the 
tern Cont of the closet’ referred: specifi- 


ewhy to the prevalent ae of mutiny. 


of our ESE «lasses—held 7 » halkways, 
corners, ancl storage closets. 7° ? 
Por everyone in the audience she hit 
some nerve, triggered: Some kind of “re: 
sponse or re action; an “Pye been saying 
that for ‘ypars”, or “It's about time”, or 
“Right on, Mi wiv!” Hearing’ Mary Galvan 
speak is always a joy, but listening: 
her is Oven. better, And Twas excite dl 
tu hear ber speak of a workshop, that 
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“OUT -OF THE closet” AND INTO THE. ‘SCHOOL 


By John F? Haskell 


she had been part of, with Virginia 
French Allen, at ‘Temple University: 


The topic the: chiss dealt with was “ESL - 
in aegreater school context.” 


liewe, that if SE. is to thrive, grow, 


perhaps even survive, ié must prove it- , 


self to. be the viable and smportant, 
necessary part of the educational cur- 


rienlum that itis Ger fact which though. / 


apparent to you and me, is still not ac- 


‘copted or, acknowledged in any ton way: 
‘by other teachers nor by school sys 


as hirge-as that of the city of -C Tite 


ft ethink our public. relations efforts, to. 


date. stink, As ESL teachers, we must 
not only set an ex imple of good terching 
but hecome missionaries. Our efforts 


‘nitest touch, fit’a personal way, the other 


teachers amd Diaivgretane st -o0r 
school. Tk is not enough that there are 
“pall-out? 
where one “gets rid” pf that student 
who can’t speak English. A closet, even 

Continucd on page 3 


SA eRe Ae eremmete tane int getter 


And L be- 


". classes in. a ‘school—places . 


. = . ‘ oe vibe gunn wee os : ‘ hes + aiemiicaceniGer sepiacerces aeteos Renew 2hpuecd * yard ee tae : sath 
SIS oma ah ata at dah tat ch smiled onan ashen AER Anna etioraeainademal re. SF ees area ate aE 2 ee wee “ cay ee od P ‘ : : . ae 


‘te ag ; a “hee o : Me ae ee tyes “shock” sceghgiate 6 Of - enee lacs. at aia class, aie. This’ nee. : 
“OUT OF THE CLOSET _ her colleagues. She brought to a teach- that’ the teacher must avoid, what Vir- ~ 
ere a “2 a e's meeting an _Tranian student, who - inka Allen calls “empty lessons” , those 


spoke (lectured) for ten minutes to the ESL lessous that foeus on grammar and, 
faculty-—in Farsi, Sr. Mary then handed’ ee content, in faver of “full” Tes- 
though it contains-ah effective: | program, “around, a mimeographed “test” in Farsi sons. that deal with language, not in- 


. Continued from Page I 


ee ‘implies. Jack of importance, support, ac- ¢. (Arabic script} for the teachers to “do.” cidentaly, but. as tyut of a larger con- 
a - ceptanec. : But hers was essentially a sympathetic text, in this.case an area of study 
; hi the past, er L have suggested to uudience of people who necded, pere important to the student, This means 


teachers that ESE classes need to move haps, only tg be made aware of the, obtaining vocabulary, and content, ‘ind. 
- their content away from English litera- “problem, albeit! in a very real and per- content, speeific skills, around which les- 
ture to other acudemic (and non-aca- sonal way. And Sr. Mary was already sons can be built. It means becoming - 


a demic) school areas, most teachers reply. a part, an accepted member of the school familiar with “special” English vocab-. 
a on the order of “EL tried talking to the. corfamunity, ; - ularies and a wide variety of texts, ma-. 
olher teachers but\heiy resporise was + Certainly more silts and. infdivid-. terials, and testi g devices that students 

. “get that Rid) out of my class until he ualized approaches are necessary in®- need to deat fvith in other classes. It 


can speak English!’ PE concede that the — those schools where the teacher is net means that the ESL teacher may have 
already overburdened math and social \ yet a well integrated and recognized some Tanguage learning to de, to teach 
stidies teachers may not have the time nembher. of the school tommunity. In Ianguage they are unfamiliar with, to 
nor the expertise to deal with the limited — these “casenyeit scems to me, a direct at- deal -with school skills not directly re- 
Muglish speaking student “whose prob- tick by the ESL teacher, on-each face lated to literature or grammar, Why ie : 
toms séen totally imrelated to the: sub. alty member; separately, may be in a writing ‘exercise dealing with -geo 
~  jeet matter at hand: that the teacher ale. order. Asking the content area teachers’. ‘graphical. description? Why not.a gram-, 
eS ready perceives of the ESG teacher, if what problems s/he is haying with in- nar or structure Fesson centered around - 
there: is one, as having been hired te dividual foreign students might be the a historieal period? Why not a reading 
handle the problens, but we cannot sur- first order of business. Thy to find out — selection related to a seience topie beng 
Vives Wwe cannot serve our students by — what specific language problems the stu- encountered in the science class. | Mary 
retreating into a self-righteous closet, dent might he having or What skills he “Ifines (TESOL, Newsletter, “It Works”, 
“doing our jab". Despite the subjective needs tobe. able to handle (&g. special Sept. #3) suggests the use of math hy-. 
Teaction to “special” teachers and pro- vocabulary, specific classroom skills such potheses as tools for ‘te: ching paragraph 
. (es, tht most teachers (administra © as panel work or oral reports, special organization. There are @ million idéas 
tors and conmmunities) have; negative in types of content organization sugh as for lessons in every. ‘other’ class in the 
terms of jobs and millagé and space and — chronology, or mathematical theorems, school and their immediate relevance is 
« oe 4 ecquipmeut and Gitw, and positive only taxonomies, formulae, ete.}’ Find out © the often immediate but always ultimate 
we Dotatse i ets that: -probleyy kid oft of what things the (éather knows (amd cons - néed of the student, And wonder «of | 
ny class", itis time the ESL teacher, — versely nceds to knew) -about the limited. wenders, the’ content of ‘the lesson can 
thet EST: profession, did something posi- English speaking students (whether lan- be expanded or, siniplifted—tised modu- 
dive, ‘up front’, it is time ta come. “out guage knowledge or culture), Try tofind | larly—to fit-the level of any ‘student,’ 
. of the claset’. It will require tact and 2 way «of helping the teachers: become - just as easily, perhaps more so, than the - 
skill, Sand confidence, and not a litte aware of the special knowledge the stu- ‘sual’ grammuar-lesson. And those sterile 
dedication’ to tlie pibeii ESE is not dent brings to the lass, knowledge that patterns and structures and pronmnei:- » 


a “special” program. [t is, for many might be! tapped and used by ‘the | tion exercises caa‘be dealt with, learned,” 

_ schools and communities an oe and teacher. It may mean that. the ESI i a medium that is tr ansfer able to an- 

necessary componcht of the curriculum, teacher will have to become a “ jack of — other class. : 

z= ESE teachers, even those that show up - all trades,”—with all thit that implies. Mary Galvan siecea her speech with 

In unYy One school for half a daysonec a Tt means the ESL teacher: wilkuhavé te a thaght that also struck me anew and 

a week, need to become part of the school, make a. special effort. to. lear a vew which’ scems’ relevant here. She said; 


of the faculty, of the’ curriculum making ‘language, .a nuniber -of new linguagis. |; “One Vietnamese student .in the class- 
process, te be scoueaS a member of the Not. the languages of the students but ‘room puls that teacher in an EST, situa- - 
school community and net as an out- the languages of the various content. -tion.” We ESL te rachérs (can cupitalize 
Sider. The visiting school ntirse, thoigh areas thag the students need, The ESL on that fact by serving not-only as the 
— hot determining curriculum, still iv ea- ” teacher will have to becore sensitive to school ESL specialist, the person who 
. =. gerly accepted aind thought of positively — the problems of the dther teachers. But. is called on to. teach the ‘ foreign” sta-. | 
‘ by the more permanent members of the promise -of helps both. for the student dent, but.alsa as the missionary, the © 
© school, and: the teacher, will, hopefully, anake . visionary, the evangelist, the proselvtizer 
“The ‘immediate classroom ESL teach — the ‘content area colleague aware-of the who can show the other teachers the’ 
ao er’s job, it seems to me, is twofold— . student .in-a positive way, and provide - joys of being able to help a foreign” 
yo first. to make onoself recognized’ and’ thatsego involvement that: will make student, of sceiatg the growth of the . 
7a recognizable, and indispensable, and — further help possible, athe adminisiva-_ limited English speaker, right in their 
second) to take tw ina look at the con- tion, too, can be positively influenced if very own classes. P-sce no hope for cér-- 
tent of the ESL class, in terms of the the ESL teacher-will fellow” up oon in- tiffeation, oF even a “mandate” as they 
necds of the student in the rest. of the dividual students, outside’ of class, and are about to call it in Chicago: no hope | 


: a hoot progiam—rather ‘than solely as act’.ag ai Tidison” between ‘Student and [for fall time positidis in teaching ESL, 
_ an adjunct to the English (literature) — school and family. me until wes who are, Irowever reluct tantly, 
.- = glass, Tooting the ESL harny the sweet’ Tite seeond tunjor. wea af attack is in, now admitted-into the schools, héeome 


“sounds of Goodman or the more raucous the ESE. ‘Glassroonr. itself, The ESL welcome’ faculty members—weleome - 
a8 of “Kiss.” will depend on the individual” teacher must begin tormove the student, — and accepted as. part of the total educa: 
teacher's style, and more importantly not ouly inte the Euglish sperking milion tional community. We won't get out‘of 
* that of the school (colleagues and com. of the “nghish class, but alse into aw the cheset until someone knows we are 
- titnity): One oe Iny "students, Sr. a ‘Scography lass, a: history class, a Sei- ‘there, ve M78. 
a te - : 
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‘2 "7 SOME “SUGGESTED CHANGES 

FOR THE ORDER OF 
PRESENTING MATERIALS IN 
-ESL TEXTBOOKS 


By Bryce Van Syac | . 
Southeni Hlinois University. 6. 


-Increcent: years those of.us* in the 
business af second language teaching 
have been bombarded with new theo- 
ries in our field and presented with up- 
dated and refined statements of older 
theories. For. example. there are ‘the 
different statements relative to the cogs - 
nitive learning theory as opposed. te the 
behavioral learning. theory, whith, was 
so popula net too long ago.. We -have’ 
been - confrouted “with statements ¢ that. 
‘Tan guage gompetonce and language per- 
formance are paired, but that they are 


“quite different in nature. We Jhave been 


advised that both Tangugge competence 
and language performace canbe better 


achieved through studet-centered, in- ¢. 


dividualized instructions) It has been 
helpful to be reminded by new theorists 
that, although kinguage is. rule based 


“and rule governed, it must be considered 


chiefly as a creative process. 
The ceffect of the newer statements. 
regarding. theories of language and of, 
viarguage ugquisition has, in’ the main, 
heen healthy." They have forced uk to 
again rethink our instructional tech- 
niques to see if there is some way these 
newer concepts can help us improve our 
teaching, However, one has only to teach 
English composition to a-class of foreign 


stidents to “perecive that many, if Tot 
most, of them have failed to acquire , 


cadequuite language ‘skills. on either the 
competence or -the performance level. 
-Eveu students. who have ammaide. good 
scorag on the various English proficiency 
exunmnations reqnired for the issuing of . 


studetit visas or for university admission - 


have often failed to master, on the per- 


. formance level ‘such basic features: of 


English as the singular-plural number 


“system. Others have not mastered, either ; 


at the. compelgnce or performance loved, 
the English modal system of the. Eng- 
lish vorb ausiliaries, Many are poor’ at 
pronouncing ” imaportant’: syntactic | mor" 


phemes. 4 Targe pereentage of them can 


read) English with good comprehension 
and moderate’ speed only with great clif- 
ficulty. Tn many eases the writing level 
of these same students parallels sa be 
Tpvel of performance in the other 
just described, 2. 00 - a 
There could: be, of course, myriad 
causes for such. low levels of perfor- 


marice. sti prevailing after several dee- 


ades of stating and refining onr various 
linguistic theories and of trying hard to 


_ 4 
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to the writer of this ‘paper that sich a 


© deplorable stute of affairs nky result in 


part from the poor ordering of materials 
‘in the textbooks which we bre using for 
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improve vkissraom techniques. It seems. 


FES today, textbooks which frequently: 


do not reflect adequately what is knéwn 


about the nature of language and of hun- 


guage acquisition... Poe 

In examining the rather large number 
of beginning and advaneed ESL text- 
“hooks. which have come to may attention 
‘during’ the past ten years or so, there 
‘appears totme to be a surprising lack of 
originality in-the ordering ‘of the instruc- 
tional materials. 


The purpose of this paper isto sug. 


“gest some changes in orderihe of ma- 


terials which would, I believe: enhance: 


the possibilities of taking advantage of 
Pe . . eI 

-cognitive learning theories and recent 

linguistic theories, — 


ne. A 
The, first suggestion in syntax” order- 


ing would be the use of modal words 
such as “ean” or “oust” in the begin- 
ning sentence fMitterns,* these modal 
words, to he followed, of course, by ‘the 
non-finite or simple form 6f a “verb 
which the text writer: feels would be 
aseful for the sttdents to learn. So, 
father than start with a séntence ‘pat- 
tem such as “This is a desk’ or “This 
is a pencil” the following frame could 
well be used: mo , 


I con see 


-e hear 7 


talk mt at 


walk’ 
Or, using a transitive situation, the sen- 
tence could he, “Bill will 
cte, : : : 
Starting@msTtietion with modals. in 


the verk, phrase may seem strange hut 


it has many advantages. One of these is | 


that imost languages have within their 
verb phrase system something akin to 
. the modals of English; that isya modal: 


- like word, possibly even “a verb, whielr 


carries dhe" semantic’ nat nis found in 
“English modals, follaved hy a verb in 
‘either its. root form: or its infnitive form. 
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- This. common. tristake . suggests that 


oa 


_ students should not be introduced to the 


“ 


to” infinitive: fofins until after they. 
have mastered the tuse of ‘the simple .. 


. forms of-verbs following a modal. By in- 


troducing: new. verbs in their simple: 
form rather than in their “to” form, or 
one of the inflected forms, it is easier to” 
teach questions, the imperative mood, 
and whag is left of the subjunctive moadl.- 
By starting in ‘this way, the introduction 
Of “to”. infinitives ean he-.delayed and 
“introduced in a more appropriate -place | 
with the noininals and the adjectivals. 

By the imaginative use’ of dramatiza-. 
tion and visual materials, for example 
illustrations within the text, or a sepa- 


rate set of charts, a textbook writer ea = 


lead students to produce creatively ae 

tion type sentences from the ‘Startgedets 
Kiving more variety tnd Sntorest ic 
lesson, The possibilities are almost end. 
Jess but the following are examples: - 


~* You may open your book, 
7 : . G 


mect Mary,” 


_ ln English texts, by introducing verbs’ 
ee yu 


in connection with modals, the reot form 
“of the verb can be used, thus reducing 
the number of problems confronting the 
learner atone time and making iteasicr 
* for hin™o begin to communicate quickly 
dn the target language on a creative 
“rather than a mimic-and-memorize basis: 
. Another advantage ‘of sfarting with 
modals followed. by. the simple forny of 
the. verb is that it should help ta lessen 
the widespread and peremiiakuse of the 
“to” infinitive ii such. sertencés as . “I 
_ ingto swim,” and “I must ty read -a 


read. your letter, 
buy one pencil. 
, go to the door, - * 


Another advantage ‘of starting with 
madals is that the subjects and objects 
of the sentences can be’ cither singulia 


or plural: without demanding -a change 


in thee verb phrase. Also, the subject 
can be ii first, second, or third “person 
without requiring a change i the verb 
construction as is the case in startiug 
with ‘a finite’ form of averl. Of course, 
students oof English “rust” eventually 
loan all about the required agrcement 
between the subject of a senignee and 
finite verbs forms, but by starting with 
modals, problems of agreement which 
secon difficult, for students of English as 
it second language to master, can he de- 
layed until they can be more ‘conven- 


_ tently handled, bearing always in’ mint 


that the ‘student must develop ir a ¢og 


nitive way both competences and per- . 


fornance in the target language, ~ 
The use of modals makes a convenient 
moans of “introducing, variety’ in  sen- 


We eR ko ee 


« 


fenee patterns, Tt sis casy to introduce . 


‘ a 
compound sentences and. certain types 


of complex anes, being" able to concen- 
trate an the process of compounding. and 
embedding rather thar baving also to. 
witch for subjeet-verhp agreement, . ay 


when the lessous start with other typos 


of verb phrases. Negation ean he taught 
easily with’ modals,.and once that is 


- mastered.-tigs sentences and questions - 


are, easily’ managed by. students. . This 


Fprocedure ‘should “help. to avoid “such 


‘sentences as “You can go downtown to- 


. day, isn't i?" which one hears with 


. fregucticy in’so many parts of the world’ 
’ » J 
- Continued on next page 
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- * ~ 
Coutitived from. pate 15— 
where English is the- second Janguage.- 
«Tag. séntences are. not’ difficult with: 
= modals. ‘The leaming. load is much 
lighter inn sentence like “Bil will cat 
° fish, Dit the’ girls won't" thaiy it is in 
the sentence, “Billds tall, but. typ girls i 
“aren't.” jg 7 eee ee 
One ‘seething disadvantage: in  start- 
. ing instruetion with modals is that-verb 
tense and person of noun’ must be de-’ 
layed until finite verbs are ngroduced, 
. ‘But this 4s. not really a disadvantage, in - 
omy opinion. On the contrary, itean be’ 
advantigeous and even more efficient, 
in CGrms “of couyitive learnims, to dela 
7 thestauwa eevee cloeaiee a hit. . 
te. Bath tense and person are relatively. 
easy” to loam it English if they are 
*parigltt one by ane, and not all. tagéther, 
 2ascis the case“Wwhen a “text starts with 
oo, finitesverbs. Seg oe 
_ As to a’ second. change in ‘ordering of *. 
syntax, i would segnr wise, soon after 
mfodals haye been presented, for the’ 
texthook writer ‘to begin «a. systematic 
and extended, but vigyrons, attack. on + 
the complicated set and subsets'@f nome 
- dlegerminers used in English. As a rule, 
authors who start with finite verbs ‘also . 
tend ta introduce thi. article determiners. 
“before the other types. Many Janguages, 
* have articlés in noun phrase construc: 
tion, of course,’ but certainly ot’ all do,. 
“and those that have then often use them 
> differently from the. sway Eniglish does. 
© .2 Qn the other hand, the. use of numbers: 
/ as notin determiners. is a’ very: common! 
Tangiage phenomenon, as is the use of - 
possessive determiners, ft would sce 
“Wise then. to consider introducing, the 
. Set_of determiners with sentences such 
as “Bill must read: two -hooks,”. or “He 
ctust finish his lesson.” Tits could wgasily 
_ be followed by a inore/ generalized pos- 
sessivie, determiner as-in “Sue's brother: 
will ride Bill's bicycle.” After‘the definite 
"article has heen introduced, matiy com: - 
“mor hot passessives would be. avail. 
able for ysas nom determiners. - 
The determiner system of English is - 
So involydd, including as ‘it’ does’ the 
predotermingrs and the. post determingrs 
with all their ramification 
“tion dealing wath it will probalily be” 
‘stretehed out through at least the upper 
 dntermediate level of jinstruction.. But 
*. starting With. ntimbers, possessives, and 7 
_ wro determiners rather than with articles 
makes considerable: sense. Tf by’ ehang- 
‘ing the arder.of intvoducing determiners 
We Gan -prevent) students from coming 
oat with “T aiust buy one book,” whe 
they mean “FP niust buy a. book,”: the 
change in order would have been worth. | 
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~ dAngther change of sy: 


vthe compotenge level of learning. 
TE modals* wre used in’ the first, part ie 


see oe , a : ere Usy 
a es 
: 7 Ee - - “ @ Se 

while. It might ‘hes he of use to teadh: 

“some” as the plral of “a” rather:than: 

along. withr the ther. indefinite deter-* 

tivers, as is msually done. It might help. 


“iw resolving the pyobleni of. the differ. 


ence between “a” and “one” in English. - 
¥ 


‘Thus, the instruction on this point- could | 
hegin with sentenecy of this type: | 


The girls might néed some books: 

Sue should have a notebook that she 
can’ carry, . a. i 

I will buy “the boo 
must read, 


k that my: friends: 


_A third change of order sin’ s¥ntax 


_ presentation which might be helpful is = VER constructions should 
related to the te 


f 


acliing of the 
oF modification, - 
Junguages of the 


grassive and regressive modification. It is 


‘true that English has a much more. full-" : 


IWown <pre-noininal system of modifich: 
tion than some Tangtiages, but it -also 


has a plentiful number of types: of post- - 


notuinal smodifiers as well, My: ‘sugges- 


tion svoild he to. introduce thd Tpost- - bee profitably delayed are-the use of the, ” 


nominal modifiérs’ first, then the single: 
adjectives’ and other “single-ord inodi- 
Which in general ‘becur. before 
Aninals’ in English sentences,’ For ex- 
ample, locative prepositional * phrases, 
relative clauses, and even complex: pur- 
tieipial constructions, and infinitive con- 
structions tend to present few problems: 
to ESL ‘students, occurring: as they do 
in a manner quity. similar to many other 
languages, Hf single-wprd) pre-nominal 
modifiers of noun phrases were delayed. 
while, perhaps they. would present 
fewer problems. 


shofffd prove helpful in teaching those’ 
prepositions or, pasticles which havé a 
penchant for Attaching themselves se- 


niintically to the verbs. preceding them, + 


a hae e = % = ve 
such as “Ginn-in,” “uy on.” “look over, 


“run down,” “talk fan” “dreamt of,” ete, 7 


Since one -researchey | discovered fifteen 


‘ . - ‘ xs. 
hutidred of these semantic units in mad - 


ern English, it woukl scem that students’ 
of ESE ought to ‘master‘a sizable num- 
her of them.. Presently textbook writers - 
tend -to introduce them at the inter- 
mediage level, and as a verb phis a. 
preposition or adverb which by some. 
rather thaystical process become united, 
It would: seen wiser to start the use. of 
-these combinations ins the very éaily. 


ations, that instrac-. “lessons, vot getting involved with the: 


analysis of the makenp. of the combina: 
tions, «as, interesting: as: that’ may be at 


2 


of} a beginning: text, “it wotild not besa 


‘difficult problem. to start*teaching these this paper 
Seniantic units almost from the. very“first—ust for the’ mere’ sake change, 


using stich sentences as “EF will turn: in 


my notes, “We must turn on the Hehts,” 
und “Bill should look over his lesson 


tighina’: Even “amore” complicated . uhits, _ 


Res 


$ 
2 


\ 


 quise uses af no 


directio 
English, dike mosey 
world, has both’ prof - 


rtax ordering: “*! RLV 
~ the basic rules for’ creating questions, 


a Soe EN: . ‘ ound: =. ‘ager onrevrrarnmen inne 
: : 
we aN oe Ge oe ae , : 
such. as “put up with,” or “get along + 
with” could be introduced relatively 


early rather than delaying ‘them far a_ a 
“amore cunilytical treatment: Tater, : a 
Prepositiobs. in. general do ‘not scem ~ ; 
easy for forcign: studerits ‘to: master, es- « 7” 
pecially in theix distribution with certain: 
wins insEvglish, At present 
‘the insiruétional, procedtifes used in « 
‘texthooks,. regardless of what order is’ 
tiscd, do not lead t6 mastery of them for 
good performance inthe use of English. 
Perhaps some day the theories of case 
“grimmar will make clear what the ‘or- | . 
dering of prepositions uscd to introduce 
be. There 
must be a better way to” teach preposi- 
tions, and perhipsa change iy the order a 
of Presentation is the answer. a 
* Making one ghiinge as radical as start-. 
ingeia text with sentences using modals 
_implies delaying «the presentation of. 
matny other items, Several have been’ 
wentioned, stteh -as the delay of terfse,: 
mumlser, and person, Others which might —” 


ve 


. 


auyiliaries! be, have, and do. This would ¢ 
also.forces the delay’ of progressive and + 
-perfeét forms aid all questions. which 
. are got formed with a modal. mn , 
“Roaghing questions first withe niodals+ 
is especially attractive as in this way the’ 
students learn ina very simple form the 
“underlying ingredient of English’ ques: 
tions—the® reversal ini position. of the 
subject and the first word of the verh 
phrase. ‘The Jarge number of questions 
“starting witha form ‘of “do” stem from. 
an exception’ to the general” rule for 
“questions, “and certainly should be de-. 
layed uutil the students have masteyed: 


a 


» Also to Support the syntax, it might. 
_ be well to. teach ‘important? final Calis 
sonants and chisters hefore sonic of, the *° 
_hiitial’ consonants, are taught. For . ex, 
ample, ‘it-might be such imore prédiey “ 
tive for the student to leam to say 
“owns” before he learns, to say its horho- ° 
~phonous mirrer, “snow"; | or ‘to: say.) 
“treats” before he is. taught® to (say. 
“street”, e ‘ . 
* Some. text writers-igfore stress and.’ 
Mlanation patteras almost completely 
until the end: of the clementary. lessons, 

if they treat them at all. A: few books, 
however, encourage students’ to learn 
the “intonation contours of. sentences, ° 
and’ the: stfess pattérfns” of polysyllabic 
swords right from the: start,‘and it would 
scetin well for the sake of hoth receptive 
and produetive performance to’ do more oy 
“OF hiss “t eG 4 at 

Tt shonld be stressed that the intova;s | *. 

tions. recommended intl raré not 
or as: 
an effort to break loose’ from ptradition! 
“Rather, they are made with the hope of: 
improving students’ -perfermance ih the: 
inglish language... ei toe 
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oo fanguage education 


e 
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“CARL ECLECTIC. METHOD? 


e 


bs + 
By, John FL Haskell 
changes ine - taking place in 
b tockty—as ufwiryy— 
ancl there are ukiny neiveomers to the 
1 . Fy “oe se 
fel? who might appreciate a defining 


oM su TY 


_ Of terms. Phe following’ isan overview: 


_ somewhat Cecectio nateure. 


“dents native dang, 
' 


: my ah the 
aude voorbihary, ts - 2 


of Enulixh. Tanga 


gicuching method. 
ology with same ene 


ral conclusions’ of 


T, Graimmar-transtation Method: 


The Craminar-transfation method, 


sometimes called the’ “traditional” * 
anethad, consisted of the folldwing haste + 


tenets: . « 
oN Ready then translate inte the stu 
eyt's mative languaued. bee, a 


Boo Learn, (often, “copy ite lyour 


* protelwsok’), the tules (again, in the stu- 


dent's native hangage ), 


Cl Memorize (lists of} vowbulagy 


items and: their ineéanings (in the ‘stu- 

a od 
DD. Write ‘sentonges Cin” the target 

Vireactrace ht meniorizech. rules 


Po” Read ood" Hiteraturé Sos matter 


. . . - bs e . i 
haw Sty Aisticuy or drarmaticully come. 


plew or archaic) history, and: other 
pects of the target Tanguage cullore, 


ay 


Notes Foreign Language (PL) «edt 
cation, sing this method did not 
generally ittend to prodnce “speakers” - 
of the higuage, only provide. the broad, 
liberal arts education Hecessaury fo pro- 
dice “ae “well edneathd person”: (who: 


ceonld read a foreign langage), FE edit. 
_ Cation was usally Timited. to those enter: 
sing for in college. EST. (EBL) taught 
WIMY the -granmoar-translation » method 
"AWHN neant- to be for laignage replace. , 


met rather than atdaition. - Strclents 
Were placed: in’ regular English Classes 


and expected to swim Sor sinks lena ore 


Teaves et ¢ oF. 

Uietil WW. 7, bilingnal cdneation 
fodueation in dangnages ather than Miig- 
fish) wars coutinon inthe U.S; 
Forcign attitudes during the first half of 


_ this centurss were reflected: ine such «dis 


oe 


e 


terse: “vars oes the closin * oof German 


. ae A "8 ” ‘a . : 
schools, | the Placement cof Japanese. . 


Aniericans into camps, and the delay of | 


Thiwaiisin statehood nntil. 19595 


1h The Direct Method | ‘ a 
Asan appratch to hingeace teaching, 
the direct - method: was: Cahead of its 
tine.” Dowisid by Gonin at the end af 
the nineteenth century und all but aban 
dosed in He bwendicth Contry: except 
for a few stalwarts, such tas “Harold 
Palmer, Otte Jesperson, and: Emile 
de Sate, who held cu tntif the thirties. 


a 


or ine part—as yotr wil see below, 
‘e . % 


Anti- 


The basic elements of the direct .méthod 


are: 2 oe . ne ; - 
OAL Exclusive use of the target Jan- 


gitage in the ‘classroour, No translation’, 
—ar-use of thesstidents’ language. 


BL Step) by -step- Rygeression of mit 


teriul—generally frons easy to difReult. - 


Cl Meaningful exercises, Let. nucan- 
ingfil ise of the Liangnage, a ; 
De Sauve, in the 1920's added: 


{ 


Y, Karly- use ofewritiie. io 
BL Student’. selfecorreetion cof erroty 
(inistakes). “Stidents need to nnder- 
sGind’ their errors. a 


PL Explicit yformation, gh rules. 
Note: Interestingly tnough, most 


tnethodalogies or approaches to Iai. 
guage teaching that have déveloped in 


the fwenticth century reflect the basic” 


tenets of the Uireet mofhiqd. ine whole 


HI. The, Audiéelingual ‘or - 
Aural-Orat Method --. 


¢ 


“other” Tainguage! speakers both in ‘the 


afned ‘services and in the field of di- | 


. ’ * . . 
plomidey, and at the same time there was 
a growing n@ed te deal with the influx 


of forciga’ scholars that. thromeed ‘inte 
US! mniversities as European Universi. - 


ties were dosed by the war. Linguists 
Keometh Pike, Charles Fries, and others’ 
ong experienced in working. with Améri- 
can didian languages dnd Bible transla- 
tion, helped -to develop an A-L (Audio- 
Tingal). approach tot lingnage teaching) 
AT. methodology was the result of a 


ve tesurrection” Of the direct. method and | 


hehaviorg! psychology. 
Structural dingnistics said) (1). uatural 
laniguage’ learning ‘ovenys first through 
listeningys then speaking, and ren -read- 


the inflnence of structiral lIngyisties and 


Gng-and writing. (2). Language is made: 
up oof three’? systems; phenology 


(sonnds). morphology. (word formi- 


tion}. and: syntax (the arrangement of 
‘words Mosentehees) and those syvstents 
werk. oxclusive of meaning, (3) Lane - 
. Shage appropriateness is determined by 


Hea and rot by prescription (the rules 
culled) from grammar Books and based 


ong pringiples of written Januuige). Ch 


“Al Langnages Sare’ different and unique 
Ccontrastive aalysis). (5) Langnage 
(that is used) is constantly: chang 1 

» Beliavioral-psychology | learning the- 
ory Gas advanced By B. Ws” Skinnte, 


imtong others) said that language Was a 
conditionod habs cand that) langage 


“learning was a mechanical, a Vid OF 
yO OTes 
infarcement™ of correct respxmses (hes. 
havior. modifications. 5 ‘oe 
_ Sociolouy (niet polities) still: chame 


stimulus-resporise strengthened 


. 


pioned the “melting pot theory and - 
pedagogy (education) viewed nglish 
hinutage loaring be intinivrants as bail: 
EPS PNY ; ts Hatt 


“stage and cnltur replacement: 
% : a 


See 


‘The 1910's saw a growing Need for « 


* 


Avas aimed, at intehisive language Rare 


“Tearning theory and the arewth of the.” 
research cit ae variety of fields. 


The resulting methodology consisted 
he.  % ‘ Pa <2 > 
“As Exclusive use of the target lan-> 
xnage. _ 

BL Step-by-step progression of ma- 
terials based on linguistic, sequencing. ale 
CL Use of language comparison {con- , 
trastive: analysis). to “predict” error, 
1). Mim-Mem (mimicry ‘imitation and” 


memorization), 


Te, Mistery, of language, syStains (iv 
pronmiciation classey, grammar classes, 
reading classes, conversation classes, and 
writing “composition ckisses) Structures 
wid rnles learned by example, demon- 
stration not formulation, analogy rather 
than “aualysis, ee ee 

F. Use of. mechanical drilling to teach 


production and diserimivation, (choral. 


and individual drills, substitution, trans- 


formation . and ee ete.) 


Emphasis on qnogtion Zanssfbr (stimulus. 


response) type teaching. “= ee 

G. Vogabulary building deferred until 
“intormediate” . stage, Strict vowabidary 
control at beginning stages: emphasis on: 
words with regtlar spelling and pronun- ; + 


ciation, and high in frequeney, to reduce -g) 


interForenae With sanastery: of structure, 
I. Emphasis on speaking. : 


T.-Use of language taboratories te prog” i. 


vide practice, a 
F. Fanphasis on Tanguage sis communi." 
cation rather than translation, 


“Note: The “classical” approaches to: 
the A-L method are represented by such 
‘methods’ as (1) the Michigan Method,” 


Which came directly from Fries and ¢ 


hade and the University of Michigan *« 
and ‘was “develiped primayily forcol- - 4a 
lege lovel students. (3) The Army 
Method, “which also come ont ‘of the 


“University of Michigan and is now used’ 


nt the Defense Language Institute: and. 


ines for -military and. diplomatic porson- 
nel (3) And the Berlitz Method, which 

is the best kuewn of the commercial. 
aditptations of tHe A-b method, directed. 
wt people traveling overscas. 


WV. Transition ; 
Tn the late 1950's and early 1960's 


Sstactural lingitisties came nndeér attack 60" 


by Noam Chonisky and ‘Others (as did 
behavioral - psychology). Developmental 


ESL: teaching profession (TESOL) 
with its humanistic approach te teach. ©, 
ing learning produced many changes itr 7 
secoud language-teaching practices, Sup- 
port fer these chitges was based upon 


“A. fir linarttisties, Chomsky stated: 41). 
Laneeige cis irinate. Ga Brodnet “af aw 


thinking britin and net habit fortiation ), 


, 


.  Continucd oacneit page. 


sah sa: -4 . . SN, 


48) 


7 . 
en ree, et ee oe 


a atti Tieteae ae mer 


sinus emenmtee wets rs 


os | 1% Continued from page [9 been modified and often given new 
“ (2) Langage is rite cr ae 
“'. (3) “Correctness” is déeterniined by the_ 
Am users, of ‘the farguage gind is based on 
.* | tnderstanding (e., meaning caimot-be - 


separated from, languaige.) (4). All lan: {tained teachers whose common, sense 
cuages hive “untiversals” or similarities 


and expericnce “have provided us with 
* (eg. processes or” clemonts Jin’ their: NeW techniques 


the modification, (or the name of the 
author). The Best progress has been 


und approaches. : Be-: 

hasie systems), (5) Surfade “grammar Jowsare ‘some of ihe news ald meHindo- 

- “(what we see, say and hear) is only. a logis. Cand non-methods) ; They: are: all 
manifestation of deep ‘grammar (the ae ten ily “ditect meted ang audip-Iis . 
meaning, rules, and’ processes which we. - gual in approach (with the exacption o 

use to produce tanguage). (6)) Our lun- - Counseling-Learning) and in darge part 
guage’ competence (our ability to use Fe inlkienced ‘by the cognitivé-affective 
language) is Snot always accurately re- A gidoitle and . developmental} psy 

in. our performance Chow we use chology and -pedagogy of today. 


ag e: ©. In sociology: (1) studiestii’ dialec- 
, tolagy, particularly “Blick English”, 
80 drcught. new insights and ‘emphasis on 
— Rainguage. variety ‘(non-standard as op= 
posed to “substandard). (2) Bilingual 


only overt behavior is selecting: pictures 
indicated: in’ cach. utterance. Speaking 
occurs after basic grammar: and veea- 


D. Pedagogy! (1) prompted by the method. Studetits are encograged 
re oe ° . a : . * 

Suprethe Court (Tau vs Nichols) finally ¢ sneak by theans of situations as pro- 
‘found adegal (if not moral) justifieation sented by firm and filmstrips. — 
for at Teast .a ‘transitional’? bilingual / oe e : 
Dicultwal langage programy for non- 

' English speaking students; (2) Studiés 
oo inéfsecond: Tanguage acquisition showed: - 
the use of similir strategies and develop- 

Sinental patterns to those uscd ine first 

. language acquisition. (3) There was a 

re-emergence of bilingual education 
with emphasis (as a result of such pro- 

> shams as the Thiwati English Projerain 
and Black’ English studies) on language 
mats ant additive’ process. rather than a re- 
©. Dacement one. (4) Efaphasis’ ‘on in- , Student 4s required: to “work it ont”. for 
— dividualization, (5) Growing. (but. still himsclf. Visual stimulation by rods and 
“oo faint) esuccri for training,’ certification, > charts and later. reading matarials.. No 
and full-time employment. of adult edu-+ . niechanical drillfng’of any Kind, Empha- 


| 

gestology of the Lazanov method, Uses 
+ - 7 ° 

non-verbal! clements (tone of — voice, 

music, facial gestures) 


ge 


Students fisten to Tearn. 
i. The Silent Way or | Gatlegno 


amount of aral support-and information, - 


ond “Layguage teaching, have come into «fram sittations which are reinforced by 

_ being as avresult, T think, of many teach: the: reality ‘of the sitnation itself, Situa- 
ers Foeling thatthe basic A-L approach ~ tion dialogues anc realia’ ysed, _ 

Xas. defined above) is somehow. ncither 

_as iiffective or effeétive as it might he. 

_ As resgarch and new thinking have pro- | 

__ vided new. information about. hinguage “in some 


CG. «Modular: Learning “(or learning 


R Ss . . i 


“. 


en ee ee 
{ <) ” oe ae 3, : , ; = ag . 3 a : 
VG 4g 'Be © eet 


a 


ee ae ceciaaanese eet ee teere mcmmny | ee : 
ECLECTIC METHODOLOGY? “acquisition, langua.: leaming, and learn- 
ae ee » - Ing dn general, the A-L approach. has ” 


hates to cinphasize the major.thrust of : 


made thanks-to sensitive, thinking, - 


-secmphasis in Ja 


~ ov the nguage). . , A.’ Total Physical Response. Some- 
: te Cognitive-myntalist psychology - times * the | Asher: method. .Utilizes ext 
; (as opposed tothe hehaviorists ) States. ~ torided periods, of listening and followiig 
(1) jLauigiage learning. is the result of commumnds hefore “speaking. | Students 
active brain, utilization, not passive Te. earn by ‘physichlly performing actions 
* spon tp dutside aitimultys. (2) Child “hased first on gommands of the teacher: 
i gecuisition of angnuge is reflective of sid then hy comniands.from other stu 
‘shows parallels to the developmental ‘dents. * —. s . 
stages of his physical growth. (3) | a . 
AN children. whatever their language, ,  B. Aural Approach. The aftral .ap- 
go’ thretigh similar ‘stages and apply: proach ‘of ‘Winits antl Recck asks the 
Similar ‘strategies in Tangudge acquisi-, beginning language student to first listen 
= gage Aa : . . to the teacher (or tape reeerder), The 


hulary tare dearned. Joan Morley also: 
suggests early and extensive listeningy 


edification studies indicated the. need but utilizes’ written response. +> > + 

for affective modes in -edtication (un- eee a _ 

derstanding, the emotional needs of chil- C. St. Cloud. Sometimes ened the . 
dren), , ‘ _ CREDIV Method: or .the Audio-visual ” 


to, 


D. Suggestopedia. Also called: Sug. 


method, The teacher supplics x minimal * thatthe sindent is 


* | eation, ESL. and bilingnal. tedchers. sis‘on at ‘fecling’ for the language. “e 

>, ; ; . Ss “ . . 7 ; or 1 . ‘ . : - ‘ : . - . whe 
- - Varsations ste a. Theme 4 -F, Situational-Reinforcehent- Lessons 

: . i on : se id « i - *t 7 . 

os A miner af new approaches to see- + using language (patterns, ; wocubulary) 


modus} Units (or. modules) of lessons’ 
general sequence of difficulty of  gthat 
nt — — ns - ar : 


oo, a 5 as a a i. a oe eg thee, 


ne pee 
Janguage, revolving. around a single 
topic or theme, and’ encouraging a var- 
ety of patterns and structures’ in each: 
lesson, reused and reinforecd: in «suc 
ceeding Jessons. Emphasis on realistic |. 
dialogue and topics of interest to the 
learner. ys ae = 
TL Pragmatics. The ‘suggestion that 

ye teaching should be 

on linguistic forms in ‘situational settings, - 
recognizing -that they are inseparable. 


I. Gounseling-Learning. Also. ‘called 
Communitty Language , Learning. Stu-: 


_ slont contared approach with the teacher 


acting assk counsddr or mediator at the 

beginkibg ‘and gradually becoming a’ 
parté of the language? learning group 
(community). Langwage based on what: 


._ the student avants ta=say, Translation 


twed in initial stages (student says what 
he wants do say. and the. teacher/coun- | 
sclor/mediator shows him how: to say it 
in the -target Iamgyage) until student 
fSels comfortable and capable of initiat- 


- ing ox responding by himself. 
2 ; ‘ 


, 
. 


Note:, A number of ther terms have __ 
heen used of late with “ference to — 
method, teelmique or approach to Jane: 
guage learning, teaching, or program 


plapning. They are part and” parcel of 


‘present day inguage teaching.4{1) In- 


- dividualization. An approach ta classe 


‘yoont organization. whieh emphasizes 
individual differences and tho ied fo 
deal with ‘each ‘student as a- separate 
individual, : (2) Sector Analysis. A lin- 
‘atistic approach -to Tanguage that em- 
phasises the manupulation of various. 
cloments in a_ sentenée (connectives, 
nouns, substitute words, X-words Wh- -- 
swords, ete.) apd ‘a: recognition of the 
variety of slots. Stress on stndeyt being 
able to’ identify cloments before heing 


ts major factors + asked to use them. (3) Errar Analysis: 

of.communication, Jearning is in a'com- 
& ffos “b . « A : - . 2 

fortable ‘living-room’ type of situation. ; (hesides: language interference) ‘such as - 

_ poor teaching and poor Jearning strate- 


‘Suggests a vatiety of causes of error . 


gics, and langage fossiligation; . (4) 
Cognitive approach, The ‘acceptance.’ 
a thinking human he- 
ing who brings knowledge about Jane: - 


tage to his ‘ledrning situation and also 


brings human’ experience and an innate 
Jearning © ability. (5) Communicative 
Competences Avterm. much in vorue of, 
Tate. from, av theory of Tangnage learning | 
sugeested by Dell Hymes,’ Perhaps’ simi- 


lar. i importance, sin present language 


earning teaching pedagoy, and to the 
sume extent that Chaomsky's theory of 
lnignage (lingnistigs) is, AKhough the 7 


. term is used indiscriminaitly invalmost .* 
“all new materials aod in all discussions. 


amd evaluations of materials, most writ- 
erg and speakers scem .to be referring to - 
_inanifestation of communication’ 


¥ 


ry 


act amSstess piealens 


~ 


> & 


4 


\ 


se 


Jstein ‘midaster rather 


AE UR 


whieh ref Mtr our interest in the child 


axa human being,’ Piagct’s’ develop- - 


anental Tevels,  Currans’ whole leamer 
concept, ‘nonverbal communication, ancl. 


‘a renewed jnterest in cultiire-as a com. 


pouant oF language’ learning, Perhaps. 
its: ettrent popularity reflects aur need - 
for mnfortable edver ‘term for the 
Cae in language teaching? 
elearning practico—one that feels more 
comfortable than say. eclectic, 


VL.An Eclectic. Method? 


Ain eclectic | me thodology. (or ap- 
proach) is ‘one, whieh utilizes the “best 


- (most appropriate and/or useful) parts | 


of existing methods, There is the danger. 


in eclecticism, of creating a Kranken- - 
than a: Cinderella. ~- 


The pise of the term “an ecieetic method” 
soggtsty, in one sense; the need for a 
single, best. method te follow. it also 


suggests Gh inability te be eclectic. 


As in the. 
Oller and the “ethnomethadology” 

iskey finds appealing, there is a grow- 
‘ing awareness» auiong ESL teachers of 
the need to be concemed with teaching 
“appropriate” use of ‘Tanguetge.” Tf not an 
ecleetio method! then, perhaps we can, 
come to terms with some generat prin- 
ciples op attitudes, some conclusions that 


“pragmatics “approach of * 


saan be drawp from current researelieand 
“thinking in the field. 


A, Liingnage learnin fs must be means .. 
x g. 


ingfial, real. 

B. “Translations is at atceeteaal lay- 
weace Skill wand: is inappropriate for the 
‘beginning, Tanginae ‘Tearner (and most 
teachers) to relylon tis a inethedsof 
* glearning. Et is’a eruteh that: howe 
innnediately useful, becomes hardef ma 


harder to throw asyay tha lopger itis 


used, As used in Gounse ‘hhg-Leamiing, 
it may LO -a useful, tool in est: thlishing 
un initial basis for comfortable 

mumication. : 
C. Lauguage jen should be. put 

in the, target language. « 
~~ D. Minfery, memorization, ae pate 
tern practice do not “teach” hingiiage. 
(They may, sometimes be» appropriate 


techniques for a variety of classroom 


néeds. but are in’ general disfavor he- - 


eanse of their mechanical Ymeaningle ss) 


nature, their: oventse by teachers, afd 
their: tendency to he stilte d and boring. 

KB, 
while nseful: duri ing the deeeling stage 


{wher stude "ats, new fo the Laglish | 
are learftag to associate Tete. 
ters and words with: already learhe od lane. 
-gnage), does: nat teach reading, Tt ix not 
cusefilas a tool for correcting pronuneia | 


alphabet. 


tion, and in, fact, inhibits good reading 
skills acquisition, Tt promotes: word read: 
‘ing’ Tnot useful. ii reading: vor atvenrate 
for, conversational pronunciation) and 
does not allow for normal regressions in 


No: : a 


which . 


com>. 


Readings - aloud (oral ragdling) - 


re. 


4, Pot ese wheteevie rm ere ne = 


es 


ue quisition, the use of - 


veyding: yor ficilitate, comprehension. 
AS Vocabulary 


‘del eee but taught as . 
* dent is ready. Spellit 
not felt to be the pre Hen iL once was. 

IT. Althongh ‘stritcture is still gen | 


ge and - varied vocabulary, should’ 


cone early. Vocabulary should be. dealt 
with in: ‘meaningful contexts, Retention 


-is not required ‘of. all new items; but - 
“(May 7 
aged. Lists ef words promote translation © 
‘and are another cratch that is bard to | 


continuats,” approprinte usage is encour: 


got rid of ee., multiplic wiion ti ane days 
of ve week, 

* Reading and writit Kg should not he 
dono as the ste 
“interfere nee is 


“erally accepted as being most, efficiently 


. 


-tmiversals of Pa rat] 
dilferefiges, 


tanght in some organized way, language 
acquisition ”(develapmental) 
» shonld be taken into consideration rather 
than exclusively. linguistic ones, Teach- 
ers need not insist upon muarstery of one 
pattem before moving on ‘to another, 


nor the presentation of one item: at’ a, 


time, But should’ provide ample oppor- 
tunity for re inforcement and continuous 


use of call patterns and struetures in * 


meaningful real contexts, = 
I} Most stuclont errors are’ net caused 


by language interference (less than 10 
percent according to -Butt “and: Dulay”’ 


and then, mostly in the area of promarn 


ciation, ), Learning strategies, Ricorrectly 


applied. are the cakse of some 67 per- 
cent of student error. Attention should 
he placed on the regnulafitles. and the 


J. The fivst stop in any class/prouram 
should be. to determine what the strdent 
nceds (and perhaps, more’ imports antly, 
stants) to dearn, - ‘a 

‘K. Second language students nee a 
areat deal of experience apd knowledge 
abont language: to their learding™ situa 


ion, Langnage Jearning is facilitated by 
helping the student relate: to his owy 


experience, 1)” . 

I. Communicative ” competence sug: 
gests’ that) appropriateness and 
ate crucial variables in angnage aeqilisi- 


tion (and language Te + Seale must -con-’ 
‘i 


sider’ such things as' if n-verbal commp- 
nitation, kinesies, culture, stress, rhythm, 


intonatian; and vowel xeduction). 


M. Language learning. will nol occur 


unless the. student is- ‘able, ‘Wants to, 


makes a personal conimittment to: lean, - 


Tn whatever w ay voir measure or define 
motivation, it will be the students choice 


cand) decision that. determines: his Jane . 
guage learting ‘stcecess.: ‘The expectation 


of the teacher sind, the program, and -the 
support of the “ 
influence that decision. i. 

Note: “As Larry Anger: SUsEOSES, lan 


_ Guage learning can and should be én- 


joyable. Darlehe Larson Hkes to. quote 


Benjamin: Franklin’ on education and Te 


think’ it~ is ap PAPPIOED iate ae to con: 
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«1975 


- Boing, 


than. on 


‘Apr. HOTLY). - 


_Mility son, 1971. 


; ( paper 


community vill Pay cathy. 


“af 


_ Actions’, 


Senepettege *80l, PES ee AF 
‘ ‘ a 
. 


ae city “Tell. me and I forget, teaehe 
ame and Tre member, involve nie and: I. 


lecirn,.” a ee lig 
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READING 


" By Anna Marig, Malkog 
UL euiee in the Teaching. yf Reading - 


, Uncertainties aad misconceptions con- 
~cerning readjng comprehension. — 


> Meaning. We are not’ clear on + what 
we mean by “comprehension” apd how 
Wwe can measure - it. Do we smvan. the 
ability. to answer comprehension’ ques- ° 

‘tions? Can a person who. reads -answer 

- questions so that others can undérstand 
the answers? The problem here iy that 
most ‘uf dig: Se questions measure rcedll,, 
nok comprehension, We can, lor example, 
recall what we: don't understand, oe 
vice versa. Can we incasure any kind @ 

" questions? Does this indicate pe 
hension? No, it shaws we dott have 2 
firm idea Qf “comprehension”’. 

Writer'y intent. Do we approach read- 
ing “comy rehension by looking for the 
exact understanding ‘af what the writer 

_ intentled? This allows the yeader to sepa- 
rate main, points from extrancous. points, 
filter off the points that sre not central. 
The problem here, however, is: What’ is 

_the writer's intention? This. mikes scor- 
“ing for comprehensiun difficult because it 

ee 
sader’s intent. P’ siting more emphasis. 
“a greater attention on the reader, we 
» oeanask: What was: the repder’s inten. 


oa 


‘oe ation or purpose when he ér she began 


the roading, and are, these expectations 
fulfilled? . ; 
Sven here, Kionigh, we mist: consider * 

© that perhaps the reader's feclings, pur- 
pose of intention may change durihg the’ 


‘ 


reading. Any -uccount of comprehension + ‘thousands of hypotheses, confirming them 


“must consider that we are not all in 
—agreenicnt when we say: Eread that with: 
—thediuns comprehension, Se many-inter- 

pretations of “comprohonsion” * are post 

sible: there is no really clear, coneeption 
* of reading oF its testing. 


“2. Inadequate classréom, techniques for 


teate King: reading. | 


We are be conting kare. caucerticd with a 


the deve lopment of reading inaterial than 
ddvelopi ng the studetitis: - reading skill. 
Whe assign reading t tasks” sand then ask: 
* gahestions’ to test comprehension, Doesr 


is really develop ‘reading skills Stu. 


Pats may fearn fo read auyway, but are . 
We really teaching reading skills? This ist 
ture Tike a kind of exposuye. w ith very 
5 a focused | teaching. a, 


> Reading teachers. tind atidenis have . 
; ie understanding of the psychology of 
cae skills.” 


(bixcerpted’ ae the WAT ‘ESOL News: a ff Stiidents: mag the’ ‘able to al stritigs ae a He Ab ag 2 


* would happen next in the story if this 


os eerepremterecgmmrerietine Bae A ne cemar cregiere tinoe mmm cere 


. 


fog words, but ‘this is noe reading. ‘Teach: 0. - a ae . _- 
ers'inay teach phonies, but this. also is |. # ~ ae aie ars 
nok a suitable approach touse with onr YU oe eS 
students. os te af 


‘* 


io Some Solutions td Reading Probléns 


There are some revolutioniry thinkers - ee ae : 7 
in reading field, Prank Smith and Ken- . | ae i : 
neth Goodman, to name two outstanding - 
people. Fheiy articles appear in such pub~ 
fications as tke: Reuding Teacher and 
*Reading Research Quarterly.. 7. - Hae’ nat 9 


1. The.process of reading invelves de- _ : 

riving’ meaning from ‘the written lan- ; - 
‘ guage. Only in the cartist stages does the - ; 
reader first recognize’ individual words, | , _ +s 
‘then: decode them into: meaning. Very. - >» ea . 
early on, the reader learns to decode, di- oo 
reptly; “he doesn’t have time ‘to tno c opets ee "ard 
phonic forms, but -puts it: back “inte ic : = 
phonic, oral, form after decoding, At this’. 
point the reader is reading with -compre- 
hension. : 
2. Cultural relevance. in reading and 
comprehension: What gavems a reader's ee 
compr chensiou? Personal experience, feel-, 

ings, expectations. A key factor’ in read 

ing, comprehension, is hypothesis forma- 

tion: 


“Good comprehension comes from’the 
fact that most materials dre well-written 
und that mest readers are good hypothe- —- i ; 
sizers, Alb of this is based on culiure. To Se fe Te —— Soar 
ilfiustrate: a speaker (or writer) intro- _ e . 
duces the. le “southerm woman de- 
cends the Staircase.” The" audience (or. : a 
reader) may immediately pReture how eo. ne: 
slic is. dressed-—in a Jonge white dress; | - _ 3 Pe Ath oe 
and: what hind of stagrease it is—earved 
swwooden spiral, ete. Or'given the phrase me n, Se 
“a boy walking ‘down a. country road,” . so i 


_ We probably picture a boy dressed ip : en ee ae 


blue jeans or ‘overalls, wearing: a straw’ od : 
hat, accompanied by a dog. and so can. ° 

Ay we read afong, we have expecta 
Hens: and we continually treate literally 


or making new ‘ones, Soméone frame an-- - 

other culture, however, reading thesame | a aed 

material would not be creating these — 7 a 4 Bk OS gel a 
game hypotheses; they are all culture. 0. . = 3 = 
tbound. We are faiducnced + in Our red ding . 
, by our cultural pre-conecptions. BY gn * ee Se gh 


3, Some. suggested activities to develop . oo 
. hypotheses formation: © -- . = Si ee Aes 


Ns Bread-and- Butter. Select ta number nage RP 7a ee oe 
“of pairs of words in common usage at ee hee 
that ‘are usually thought of as “pairs’.). 
Give the first word in the pair-and ask. 
the class to supply the second word. ° Ste 

B. Reading and stopping. Choose a. - 
treading passage designed to aimulate is 
-the students’ interest. Read a portion 

(dr have’ the class read: it silently), .. a Pat - 
stopping at critical points to ask: Whi a ee, » 


.% 
7. 


. Were taking place i in your countr i can 


Tr meg es ee et A Leen RT STEERER REECE Rene 


. 


ANAPP ‘ON READING 


; Continue. from page v 

c “Childven’ s‘stories. Select stories that 
are. Based on-vedundant elements: 
“Chicken Little,” “The Gingerbread 

is Man’, “The | Little Regd Hen,"are some, 

— Such ‘stories’ are often: used ‘very snes 
“cessfully to deyclop reading skills be=- 
cause of their repetitive features, ° 


HL, ‘Questions. from the AudJence 


‘t. What can students do to help them- 
selves? 

“Get them to read in English, about 
their. own culture. In so daing, their hy- 
potheses -are being confirmed as they 
-yead along, and they understand every- 
thing, but- the svords. Culture shock scts 
in when the student's or néwcomer’s hy- 
_ potheses, expectations, ure nat confirmed, 
espec dally: when this happens, over -and 
over again to the point of not being able 
to cope. Therefore, the reading auaterial ” 
for new readers should not be too full 
of strange words and concepts. 


s Ww hat about using a “dictionary” e 


dt a dictionary is being ised too mach 
othe material iy too difficult. Not that all 
words have to be understood--we read 
in fr nglish (that is, im our own language), 
and don't understand every wore. aly Vays. 
But the students need to make a “psy- 
-chological jump” to gain self confidence” 
in order to read along on their own in. 
. their new Janguage. 


3. What about. “redundancy” in English?” 


Adding redundant fedtures is helpful. 
Tf a sentence is too difficult, we tend to 
add synonyms or to cut™the sentence :. 
shorter. But asitg paraphrasing "and ap-, 
pésition is a imugh better’ tactic. This, 
semantic redundancy helps in gathering 
“and expanding Da 


” 4. How useful is “oral reading” for stu: 
ee dents? . 


Only for diagnostic purposes . or for 
_ declamatory reading—tor recitation’ of 
smemotization of, the Declaration of: In-" 
dependence, ‘for example, Or. if the , 
teacher reads “orally, this can be useful 
* for nodeling pronunci: ation and phrasing. - 
Hut there are many reasons vot to have 


students to. read every word; Whereas. 
to be good réaders, they must learn not | 
“to do. this but to. read in much larger 
chunks. 
Listening to fellow ais i redding is 
borittg. 
Oral reading . nck more > illicit 


"the Hvitish approach, as at: Sunmuer-" 
“hill School. is geod, very successful. On 
“the elementary level, the teacher reads: 
te pupils and they sit around. and listen: 
their talk.. ; ee 


1 s § ’ we 
Fs Sears reme R ARREST te tere SE a9 


¢ 


the stttdents read: orally; First, it forces + 


that silent. reading, - : ge? 


Seale 
fs 


their own field. for cxample. 
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. What about “culture block” in hetero- 


fae classes using. scientific/technical 
materials?” ' 


The students reed to be ‘iene : 


help them develop their reading: skills, 
sleet matérials ‘that: have contefit: they 
are already familiar with, a basic text in, 
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~FANSELOW. TALKS AT. FALL: 


GET-TOGETHER — ; 


- Cathe. Tansey 
As teachers we all know how impor- 


tant foedback'is. Tt tells us when. to stop - 


und when ‘to continue, when to guide 
students. in one direction and when to 
prevent them fron, going in another. 


Feedback is an essential tool for both | 


the teacher and the student. But -have 
yor ever stopped to analyse what feed- 
back is. and haw it alfects you or your 
students? ; 

John | Fauselow,: 


ick 
Assoc, Professor “of 


- Langage Arts and Education at Te ach- 
— ets College, Columbia University, led us 
me-.- 


in an examination of tha source, 
diuin, use and cortent of foo dhack at 
He fungal MATSOL - fall. get- -togcther, 
Ve discussed what feedback is, who or - 
what conveys it, and how it is conveyed.” 
The purpose of this examination was’ to: 
encourate us to be more effective teach- 


ers and learners and to urge us to’con- 


sciously vary and ‘shape the ways we 
uive feedback, 


Although teachers and students are 


wthe most obsious sources’ of feedback, 


Dr. Finsclow pointed out that objects 
are another common source of feedback. 
Au example vf this can be found. in av 
cafeteria in the shape of a spigot on a 
colle ue. When the spigot is pressed’ 
too hard, coffee splashes on the- unwary 
victim. 
been supe ‘rfluous to tell the victim™ that. - 
she had done souge thing foolish’ be- 
cause’ the spigot had amore effective: 
way Of presenting this information. ° 
In conveying the _message, therovare 


pera-lingnistic ways) of doing so. There 
are oral or: wrilten respouses, gestures, 
soumds, facial expressions or tone © of 


vo a As teachers, we ‘should be aware 


fof die forms foedback- assumes because 


stucdgrits “da nat always choose the most. 


| convgpitional ways .of showing” their 


comprehension. In fact; according te 
Dy. Fansclow, student feedback to’ 
te ‘acher is often non-linguistic, involving 
a cuizgicn! eyo expression ora change 
gting position, Furthermore, we 


should Fexperiment swith the “different 


nbelia: to sec whieh’ wbes are more ef 


fective for. particular, persons ur ‘situa- 
tious, ou. we 

Before ssdine feetbick, ‘her 
teacher shouted focus on the: reason: for 


‘giving itis the purpase of feedback ‘te 


evaluate a studunt’s performance,” il 
Witrate a problem, stintalate “a disens- 


sion or merely correct air error?” Feed- 


ed aa 
“ & 7 = ar 


In this instance it would have... 


nou-linguistic and « 


<= 


* 


‘simply S§nformational. In. 


the 


FANSELOW ON FEEDBACK 


Sentinal froin page 7 
hack is’ fle sible enough to be used for 


sany number of reasons: 


The last aspect which Dr. Fanselow 
covered: was the message or the content 
of feedback. We should decide if our 
message will he positive or ne gative or 
adilition, : we 
should realize that somes students de 
not neod positive or pegative feedback 
hoeause they are their own. best moii- 
tors. Next, we should be) careful tliat 
messae is - consistent with “the 


means which is used to ‘present il, A 


Sharp fehnke or a 


high, tone of voice 
mty hot convey, “the ‘true message we 
really want to ity to the student, 

"By studying, discussing and experi 
menting with Feedbacks we can become 


anore aware of the uses and linitations’ 
If teachers hecon. more . - 


of this tool: 
sensitive to the source, means,- purpose 
and conte® (of feedback, we could 
work | towards incre ased -cffective com: 
rmtnieation pot only in the classroom, 
boat also, outside it. TN &/78 
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“BUT HOW CAN YOU: > 
TEACH THEM ENGLISH IF 

YOU DON'T SPEAK THEIR © 

LANGUAGE... 


As ,a teacher of ESL to adults, have’ 
sou ever heard this question from peo- ' 


ple at. a party, from- your family, from 


‘other. ESL teachers? Alony the same - 


line, the following: questions are often 


“heard: “What materials do you have’ 


for Chinese speakers, for Polish speak- 


-trs, for Spanish .speakers?”. Do you: 
have any: bilingual materials?” “Do you . 
have anything that sill help ime learn 
some Chinese, some Polish, some Span- 


ishP” ; 
Under certain circumstances, these 
might -be valid questions and concerns 


yo 


“while tmder others, these ‘types of ques- 
tions should be of least-concer,’ All this 


is really linked to the’ question of the 
use of translation and/or the: students” 
“native: language ‘in, ESL class, -a cons 
troversial topic in our fteld, In fact, if 


you're giviug a presentation or work- 
shop -and want blood pressures to rise, 
eyes to widen or close, and teeth to’ 


‘srit, just. say something like, “Transla- 
tion has no place in an adult ESL class”, 
You'll surely get a” mixed “reaction ‘Dnt 
you teil get a reaction. 


“Let's address the issue. in tenns of 


local adult ESL “classes, ice., classds 


composed of limited — or non-English 


‘speaking adults whose: primary need is 
=the development of listening and speak- 
ing skills in Enulish, adults living in an 


- English dominant environment. where: 


if you want'to ‘play the game’; get, keep 
and “progress. in’ a job Comméfisurate 
with your skills amd abilities; and’ as- 


sure yourself Sof “mobility, then you've 
wat to do it in Kuglish. This isn’t the. 


English us a foreign language situation, 
ie... foreign students in) an American 
colleges who’ intend to return’ to ‘their 
country (or so they tell the INS), or 
the overséas EPL, setting, usually. sith 


a. homogencous group who aren't living. 


or working in an English speaking en: 
vironment and whose primary goal isn't 
mastery "DE spoken English, (po 

Before looking at the pros and cons 


of translation, -it' should he strongly 


emphasized that there is anc situation it 


Which. translation oF the use of the stu- 


dent's first langnaye is definitely) out— 


wx chiss cdmposed of students who speak’ 


diffetont’ Tangtiages, eg, (vo Chinese 


speakers, three French | speakers, two. 
Potish speakers, and 15 Spinislr speak-. 


ers. Unless yor are able to translate for 


ecergone, it should not be done at all. 


“The inere. existence “ofa majority of 


speakers of one particular language 
‘gives no one the fight to cater t6-one 


group and discriminate agailist those 


remeron, eae, mo pes sane 


‘take: it anymore.” - 


‘whose » native: language | the teacher 
doesn't’ speak. Not only is this. peda- 


dogically unsound, it is ‘simply rude. ie 


it seems preposterous that this type of. 
teaching oxists, be. assured thaf. it: does. . 
_ Now, you say, “But I have a bilingual 
aide who is a great help. What iow?” If 
the bilingual aide is working only. with 
the group whose first language .s/he 


(hte: ferme 


_€ ‘te : oat : , 
ESL thateridls.are'seldem in’ a bilingual 
format; they're: appropriate ‘for all stu-- 
dents), Oe ge wo 
—-may. encourage teachers to: prepare. 
fur class by making sure they can trans- 
late every word ‘and’ structure if neces- — 
sury., A inoie valuable use. of time + 


- wotld, be experimenting with and per- 


fecting ESL techniques. : 


speaks, then the .use of translation @—can become a.crutch, even a road- - 


Would be acceptable in that small in-- Sblock, in learning English: Man 
sliyidualized group setting, but aot if - 


the aide were working with the entire 
class. | Stee 

Having discussed translation in. the 
heterogencous. class, here are. some: of 
the advantages and disadvantages. of 
using: translation in a homogeneous. class 
of. adult ESL students. The list is by: 
nO Means complete. = 


Some Advantages: Translation: 


tan save time in explaining concepts, 
like “lucky” and. idioms’ like “I can’t: 


—ean help. baild “rapport between 
“teacher and ‘class, especially if your for- 
eign language isn’t the greatest. 
cain help students who enter thes 


course Tate to catch up with the others, . 


espegially gi vocabulary and grammiati- 
cal: éxplandtions. 
snakes thicher preparation easier, es- 
pecially Jor Mondays; . : 
ein fclarify grammatical ‘explanations 


for those avho have a grasp of grammar - 


“in their: first language. ° . 
—can help to clarffy differences in sim: 
ilar words, ¢.g., chubby,. fat. 7 


—ean be an iminediate and .qiiick: test ’ 


of students: comprehension; 2 Ak 
-—gives the. leacher practite in using: 
‘the: students’ first language (especially 
good for. teachers planning a, vacation 


_ abroad or these who majored ina for- - 
never. learned to.” 


eign Janguage but 
“speak it). 
_——can reassure 
Ue. need to. understand everything, 
—can make ‘some students more com- 


* fortables because that’s: the: way’. they 


studied English in-their country, = * 
‘Sume Disadvantages: Translation: 


is impossible for some: words. 


volved iii too-nuch coutrastive analysis, 


* thereby delaying the abilit} to think in 


Loglish ‘and: sometimes focusing ‘on the 
. differences between the two languages: 
—alfords some students the opportunity 
to ask too many inappiopriate questions 
‘about’ grammar, 1 3 


——an shift the focus of the class from 
English to the Correctness. of teachers 


_ performance in. their, language. . . 
tan foster discussion of correctness of 
“the native Tanguage and even aiimosity 


‘in cases of dialectal diffeyences.- 
“—tncsurages some teachers te. teach. 
‘the. book and nothing else’ {the best- 


“8 


boo. ae ts 
tlose students who feel - 


gmembors of society? 


FEN 


y will - 
expect it of -your all the ime. 
—means they really don’t Have to listen’. 
to your English bevause a translation is 
expected. If it doesn’t come, tey'll, be 
put oug with. you, |” Hag 


often means that the class ends yp.. 


talking ABOUT the language ‘and. not. 
_IN the language. ae > gt 

—ean assure you that the students un- 
derstand a word but in no way. guaran. - 
‘tees that they can use’ it when they need- ~ 
if in’ confext. BOG Fe a. 
—takes away from the’ time that stu- 
dents should be speaking in: English. 
For some, the ESL class may be the 

only time they really have sia oppor. . 
tunity to speak’ it in a protected en- 
vironment. ee 
—may discourage and frustrate some 

students. who know ‘that they haven't _ 
come to hear their native - language | 


- spoken, that they desparately need’ to 


he able ta understand and speak Enfg-. 
lish, and need all the help and practice’. 
they can get, we ve: 
Obviously, there,ave valid advantages + 
and’ disadvantages in- ‘using: translation’ 
just as there are pros and cons in every. 
approach and nethod. However, put 
ting aside teacher’ conveniences and 

time savers, what: is -it’ your - stadents 


~need most? Do they heed te understand 


every. vocabulary. item: and stracture 
and to be abte torecite rules or ‘do they 
need to-he'able te protect and defend 
cthemselyes and «market - their skills in 
English in order. to upgrade. employ. 
ment and hecomne  inord- productive 
_- TN6/78-. 
(Excerpted froin the Hlinois ESL Vessel, 
Jan/¥eb 1978) ~ si ; 


m PUBLICATIONS 


‘s-wan, Cause students” to. become in- 


time TN articles reflecting 


of ESL in British’ 

: Measuring Listens. 
ing Compreh 
Introducing: tl gwwspaper to ESL Stu- 
L Counselling, Writ-- 


_ orders te 


E.C,; 2750 Oak St:, 


fege,’ 7 
“RC, AGH 3N2 (cost $2.50 \glus’ 145 
postage). a of 7 . 


/ some of Boston’ 
tines: trips are pR 


» for additional activities: iP yvou 
setiel them along and 
range for them, 


. a 
an a Call for 


LOOKING FORWARD TO TESOL '79. 


Vhat about the Syinphony?” “and | 


~Bardnth Hall?” and a “Chimbake?™ 
. “Whats going to be at the theatre?” “the * 


Ballet?’ “The Museum?” 


.e te acs Lad ns 
tee for TESOL 79 saw: twenty-five on- 
thusiastic Rostonians offering to plan as 
Miny -extrdscouventioncer activities as. 


TESOL ‘ets cauld, possibly fir into their. 
busy professional schedites. next Feb. . 
“orniry 


27-March\4. Caroline. Banks and 
her subcommittee carefully reseaieh- 
ivg evervone's’ Favorite resfanrants to 
“prepare a guide which will cusure ‘that . 
yott have a chance to\sample the variety 
that iv Boyton: whetheX your pleasure vis ° 
incypensive cthnic or: ‘patrician posh. 
Meanwhile, Baabi Zinmegnan and .Ce- 
ciliis Soriaino-Breshahan ard negotiating 
With various: cultural instituthons in the 
city to get the best seats‘to theamost. ex 
citing events which will be hgfe "ht the 
tine of. the convention, 
"And, although Boston nyiv nek be a 
tropical paradise in early/March, don't 
forsee to briag veur bathing suits? the 


* Sheraton-Boston, our higadquarters liotel, 


has a Tixurioust indogt swimming pool 
Where vou can relag with friends . be. 
f 


_ tween confercnee séssions. Also without 


Lolng outside, yoy’ will beable to shop 
(ilong with the Kotel suchostores ‘as Saks 
Vitth Avenue Lord and Taylor, * and 


“Brentano's are located: within the cov- 


ered mall) Aave a snack. ergo te. the 
top of thes Prudential Tower for a view. 
ofall Boston. Only a short: subway ride ° 


aia yer op ne ‘Boston's. 
musctins and on€ short block front .the 


hot is Bostan’s famous Newbury Street 
(art Ge les, restanrants; and shops), 
Don't folset to leave time ‘to visit 


bilingual and ESL pro- 
ned te adult educa- 
tion, centers, colleges, dad publicyschools, 
Aus. Leaberg. and Rafe DeCrittola, 
tacal co-chairpersons, have already re- 
ceived: several requests: and) iaeEstions’ 


* 


. 


* x 


Teacher-Madé « MaterRils 


LESOE TOTO Bostain, The: Teacher- 

Mle Materials exbibit area is always 
are Nopattarig 
TUSO 


foaspect. of the, Annual’ 
¢ Convention. RL provides 
teachers Naith the apportunity to share 
original toa and technics «such as: 
rene, retaken nutteriats, adapti- 
tious, handout or ang other new ap- 
teonch te old prablens, We hope that 
you will contribatdaind thereby take 
_ this evhibit: ned a sheds. We fivite | 
your to send a short dégiption of the 
Wiateriah. son auld Lhe ta) display” 
ter Penny Shaw and Vian Zayed, 
~ Enlil Depts Unisersity: We Mass, 
Heston, AEA 03125, 


‘ ’ 


n 


THC any 
we Will try to ar 


ee uae oboe, Sap La Sept 999° - 
‘ADULT. LANGUAGE © 


LEARNING VARIABLES THAT 
"rhe “AFFECT EFFICIENT °° 
The fist meeting of the ‘local commit : INSTRUCTION . 


. By David Liston 


oe —— «Smithsonian Institute 


With the coming of “cultural” plural- 
ism”, shifts of educiitional perspective, 


und the larger age span of adult educa- _ 


tion, the need for adult language teach- 


ing has grown rapidly in this. country... 


We teach adults in high school and col-. 


‘lege, in English’ and foreign language’ 
& & & Ke 


classes, We teach language to foreigners 
and immigrants, military people, people 
in government programs, businessmen, 
public clerks, scientists, doctors and 


nurses, shopkeepers, and governmeyt 


tepresentatives. The adult language: 
teacher is-reaching out to borrow “from 
many disciplines to: teach adults a Jan-. 
guage more effectively. 

Language. teaching is traditionally 


_ based on it child-learning model heeause 


most people learngtheir language ‘in their 
early years, before’ puberty. The adult, 
it ix commonly believed, Iearns similarly. 
But child and adult diffor greatly, and 
the traditional methodology for teach- 
ing children is not appropriate for adults. 
The adult, for example, usually Joint 


‘second “language as an adult, with 


greater. difficulty mid conscious’ effort. 
An adult — téachiniearning | strategy 
needs to identify particular adult lan- 
guage learniig’ factors that operate -spe- 


cifically for adults. With’ such a set of 


fiictors: the adult language feacher could’ 


“deal With adult learner needs and iden-’ 


tify characteristics in those factors whiclr 
would aid in finding appropriate ncthod- 


logy for successfyl adult language 
teaching, a 


Over the last ten years, contributors’ _ 


to language ledrning jourpals havg iden. 
tified. number’ of adult language leari= 
ing variables ghat influence the speed 


and success of second language learning % 


in adults. These variables are “listed 
helaw: Teachers can use these. -varia- 


‘bles by evaluating’ theit :particular 


teaching” needs, finding «strengths, and 
weaknesses’ of their present method: 


logy, sand. planing approaches that 


might “bring more. effeetiveness. to the‘ 
teaching Aearning situation. A géod flexi- 
‘bility of methods, then, is a_geeat asset 
for the teacher Jf the needs of the leam- 
ers are. to be adeqnately dealt with, 
About half of the variables identified. 
arg fixed characteristics ‘of the Jéarmer 


“present in’ varying degrees in, the: leam. - 


ing situation. As significant variables for 
language learning, the, teacher : should 


be interested in applying them to*deter- 
“tninesto what: degree the learning situa 


“fk 


oe 


‘Won is affected. The teacher can rein- - 


force these. leamer-determined variables 


through the use of confidence, ‘counsel. | 


ling, and praising in the elassrgom, <° 
. ~- ‘ ae 
- The other half of these. variables are 


“attitudinal and situational according to’ 


the learning circumst\nee. As such, the 
‘teacher has nore ability ta determine 


them: and can -manipulate- them more. 


4 


casily to-elfect a successful teaching’ 


learning situation. It must be clear that 
the teaching/learning ‘situation, is. more 
dependent on the leamiyg portion, and 


for successful instruction.’ 


The personality variables. of.. the - 


learner are the most widely-ranging and 
probably the most influential te the 


teaching: situation, especially when there: 


. . 


the teaching portion is moye adaptive .. 


wre negative aspects present. The more © 


prominently displayed the need for 


roomy. for ‘example, the more: conscien- - 


‘tious "and efficient H¥comes: the teaching / 
7 re cae . “el ? 
learning experiance. Even mittor changes 


in confidence. and sclf-assuirance greatly. 


alter performance ina second language. 
Underlying ‘these, the will to team (and 


_ change), and persevere to succeed, we: 


variables that, wher. low, disrupt the 
situation simply by having ‘little desire 


‘to continue learning te a negative in- 


flucnce: , , Sw 
* AM hese variables have been found 


to he relevant to suceessful teaching of 


languages to adults in one’ circumstance’ 


-or gnother, Someor, all: may apply to 
another circumstance. Also, these varia- 


hles are stibject to’ further definition, ° 


xteusion, and investigation, The pursuit 
of cflective teaching begins with percup- 
‘tive, critical analysis-of need and cirenny- 


‘stances. To reach the Iearner, a judicious. 
use of flexibility to match need and: 


‘method that fulfills that nebd-is effective. 


By reviewing the hdult language’ Jeam- 
ing variables below, the teacher should 


instruction, —, , : 
‘ i a ek 4 ‘ t 
4 


‘Student-genetic-Miologic’ = a 


ov. 


pacity © °° ' 


rain patterns.using logic, categorization. 


sand analogy). * 


as and fixation ‘of ‘Rrst-language ~ 


wage _ . 

a maturing self conecpt — , 

_aneed for meaningfulness ” 
anééd to communicate 


- *ENperientia 
= JE perie itial 


“wo maturing adult perspective and feeling | ~ 


of resportsibility _ 
a functional. firstlanguage allility 


have better sticeess and controk in évalu.-°. 
vating the adult language Jeamet’s necds, * 
and selecting an appropriate method of | 


".at specific intelligence arid learming cal” 


- a need for the practical and the timely . 


Continuid on page 10: 


&. 


learning a new hinguage is in the clasp’ 


PR oe a ed see 


nee ee, 


SELMA LEVIN— — LETTERS 


“Contin “d from page I 
conntey, “They come froni such { faraway 
» places as Laos, Saudi Arabia,” ‘Lebanon, 
Prince, Italy, Greece, Turkey: 
the Ukraine, and. Spain. Some. ‘of the 
families are here as _political’ refugy CS, 
others as new | ininigr rants, ‘and’ \ 
others“ peeauyse, their: parents are yni- 

worsity: Abucents, 
— Whatever. their reasan for being 
the United States, the children are at 
McCall School to le dirn’ English. 

— Besidds hethe a. youudar elementary 
schoak McCall has housed ESOL (E ‘ne 
lish to Speakers of Other Languages 
chases fo 


Sites. Presently there are sis 
50> students ranging i age 
IS.(This enables families to be 
at the Be and allows for sonfe 


Wie wica 


ing to Tevell of English,. J teagh the 
youngest group. 

We start’ every: morning sitting in go 
circle’ whore We sing songs cubout the 
weather, seasons, holidays, health habits, 


_by rote. Then Ke practice saying such 
sgrtences ay Fr Mali, fb like-ta: sing”, 
(dance, draw, rab, jump). 

‘to help explain i? ‘actions. Later the 
children will draw their own pictures 

©. and [ Write what it is on their papars. 
After’a short. tinie 1 cintraduee more 

difficult straétures kuch, as “DT like -to go 
Toad the mosies. (store, library, doctor, 
dentist). also teagh ‘negative sentences 
‘snch as “EL don’t Le to - to. the store”, 


AD OTs a blue ears” “It's 
ve ne Wee “Cive ah ‘this yellow: bu 
“edie ine the Yellow pencil” "Thee stu- 
rie repeat, ue xe atl soon gd ‘bn to 
‘questions seh as: 
or a thee. hissy” _ on it 
Ares Tittle: ear? which thoy lask, each other, 
"SHIT Miter we practice “hort dialogues. 
J Marit finty incidaats \happen on the 
wy to inastery: ef. Englith. One day 1 
told my: students + Vd bridge iin a Screech | 
Veh bouglit in. -Singapord Before. 
ee speaking one child: shouted 
“hee cream, ice ckeam, F love ica.cream”, 
She: wens very disappointe A\ ta" see at, 
aasercon, o6 ne 

Every day 1 feud, Mune 
Tedenty, Mtor Ba months af school many 
hae sthidents have internalized’ etigugh oral | 
Enelish: to-vetedl the stories. I don't ask 
, factual questions. b- say “Who su tell 
“ety sien Why did yan Nke the - 
stars ?",) SWhat’s. the best part?) Some 
lof aur favarite stories are “Tr Wish. I 
. Could”, es ‘ortenately, Unfortunately”, 
amd" Staned Baek’, 


‘Pi dole to sHeOZe 
: 4, 


aobig car pra 


1 0 


Elephant, 


‘Chile, 


till | 


over 30 vears, because: of mt , 
central logation and) close: proximity td . 


a ae program, accord~ | 
I 


iininals, and voer name it, which’ T teach - 


Tuse pictures |. 


St, (doctor, ‘dentist, moties). Pals use ob- 
ects such as toy drucks.- cars, trains, 
balls, dolls, peneils, 10ks, ete. to oud 


_ utensil ten OU thein. 


iy Na yellow. bus.* 


. napkins,: 
Yd! 


. the ane 


~ vellosy,”” 


(these sentences and. they 
- asking aud: answering questions suchas: 

this a big, 
said: the Elephant: 


Not only datthe oMrica don't they?" At the z P 


z oS 


Eee ETE MRR INOURORES, EE SE eras 


a 


: students, retell the stories but they in- 
spire the students to write their own) 


“Stand Back’, said 
“Em Going to Sneeze” 
‘Happens. vel 


for example, the 


chine “What 


“When. 
down,” +s 


_ Yiola, 
“Wher sncéze the leavesgall dawit® 


said Foua. | * 


I write the sentences™6n the board 
and later xerox them. 
children can barely read. their own re- 
sponses, muiny can read every sentence. 

This year in particular 1 was very 
fortunate to have a student teacher who 
Was flneng ieFreych and: Spanish. T also 


have other help with my class, including 
oat Parkway volunteer, au parent volunteer, 
who is bi-lingual, and two students from. 


Temple's ‘Team Progra am. Fhese wonder- 
ful people help the Students with, their 


individual problems in’ speéch, flucney, ; 


answering questions, "reading, and Writs 
ing. 

On Halloween, ¥ took my students to 
he store, where each child selected a 
aioe which was taken back to 
sthoal and p: ainted. The ‘students took 
them home ard introduced their’ fam- 
ay to purinpkins, Miany later told ine 
they washed off ‘the paint, and made 
“jabk-o-hinterns”, 
ate t deal ‘of English: during 
day Le, practicing buying the pump- 
kins te ling me what they-did with the 
‘pumpkitls, md how much their fainilies 
liked them, We also practice «dl dialogues 
“about \masks, ganies, costumes, Jind. ‘the 
Halloween party, 

We 
in the Yolassroom, on the’ 
Thanksgiving.“ q gave “small / groups of 
students 


unteers, off we wer 
fo find aril purchase turkeyroll, - pop- 
corn, puts,\ chinberry sfuce, - pumpkin 
pie. paper ae forks, 

and ordtnge juice, Then. we 
came back. th school, bec: ae pilgrims 
sure rida nd enjoyed “Our First 
thanksgiving”. \ When 
etauch English the children ugced@during 
these - activities he -financial, 
comes minimal, ee 


ed acquisitiqu. Tn 
“students: for. the trip. T-rea 


~ pictures af zoovaninna sfand’tiree dimen- 
sional “animals, whie 
ON: imple: oR hese Hon, 
“the lion rdars.” 
Aftiéa.”. The \tudents 
nove 


= “The lion is 


e . > 
lives in 


on to 


“Is this a lion or a figer?” Ys 
lion or oa Httle Hon?” “Lid us live in 


the stu- 


« 


7 | - 22 | 


foes. Re eee wambereory | 


be-- 
You: 
Sneeze?” Each child dictated a s¢ itenee- 
such as: “8 
I sneeze ae houses fall. 


Although some: 


AVhe students used a: 
this holi- : 


had our oy Thanksgiving Feast 
day hefore . 


\ ward: Neards with a food or-- 
With our -vol- ~ 
9, the superparkct: 


spoons, cups, ° 


1 think of how ° 


* be- | 


A tripyto. the 2 0 ilso lends itself to 
ee athe: 

them ‘stories. 
about the zoo. I show them large colored. 


-T Jidentify. Fer - 


“The lion 


repeat . 


Son a ee cn 


s 


dents identify the aninials. Back at, 

school the students draw pictures and” 

talk about them. The students compose 

‘oral stories, which I later write ‘down - 

agd also tape record, The studerits love. 

to\hear themselves, ‘so now we seas 
vthing: . wd 


diy ] SOL program, ee are hae 
‘with the other McCall students for gyn, 
récess, Kinch, and asseniDly. Assemblies | 
are great\fun and are held in‘the kinder- .. 
garten rom where T lead. all the: chil-* 
dren in songs, dances : boems, and circle 


games. . . 
— Being an \ESOL teacher, “18. dis- 
covered, is not\a Moriday to Friddy job. 


y the’ closést American 
‘friend the childréy have, ni’ invited to | 
everything. I spend many weekeads’ at: 
weddings, feasts, fdperals, and holiday 
celebrations, Recent I hecame’ god- 
-motherto a Vietnaniesk student, learned . 
helly dancing at the Nome of a Leb-- 
anese student, and attended the Laotian 
(Thaeme—people) “New Year Celebra- 
tion, ANyof which makes ny Ife fuller, 
ICE interesting, and intens 1¢$ my dp-. 
sire to reniain an ESOL teac} "v forevi cr. 


Since Um proba 


, 


a 


Reprinted fyom Perspective, a* publica- 


_ tion ‘oF: the Philadelphia schools. 
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ADULT l VARIABLES oe 


- a Continued from page t 
+: Education: ally-experiential 


a preference for formal approaches: 
first/second Janguage (and usually cul. 


tural) educational experiences and 
“4 


preferences Ne, he > 
sitational, ‘sequential preferene’ for i. 
* "dering nyaterialy Pe 
deductive /indéctive preference for, es 
—«léaming  “ , ; ay 


. Situational: “language-specific 


"first “second: language . (and: ustially curl 
tural) differences und degree of dife< 
ferences -( | 

potive and neg falive language a cul- 
ture transfer 

prastige, acceptability, pressitre,, and de- 
nnd on first and second: Tanguige 
and dialects tised *. eo 

‘acadenii¢ frst-langguage proficiqney. 

America monolingually, ménoculturally 

, oriented hy tradition |. 2 0 + 


Educational: spesific 


sehige format _ a ss : 
chas$ composition and size » att 
teacher's role in class. 2 

. Attitudinal. -personality variables . 
Thotivation and need for learning 


~ self-assurance and ‘confidenee 

serseverance and will.to continue’. 

mctional leaming’ ‘memary /study: skills . 
i TNO 78 


* 


TE ee 


. 


€ 


sere tad 


of -Potrolenn and Minerals Saudi 
. Arabi for “perio seveteh inontlis. 
daring LOTG-TT. The lengtha debate 


* ghat 


of 
Enadlish: is sone Siow different from “geen 


syvalnable ta waste 


‘ “noleay, 


SCRE ak One 
_ concladed however that ‘the logical one- 


oe SEL se ae 


AN OVERSEAS VIEW OF 
“SCIENTIFIC ENGLISH’ . 


: By John and. Mary Ann’ Bovd 


Sree ee i er cr 


feme Tere : - Aoorwatrenne rg 2 


curring in the context of discourse"about. 
scientific topics; if dees not represent 
it Neti lingnistic entity in’ itse 

Rach succeeding fetter “further re- 
fuféd any sngeestion Ghat ‘setentifie I ang 


Minos Nite: Unive rsitys | lish’ was) substantially . different, from 


a eee for science’ 2 Fnalish for medic. 


, cine? Enghsli for astute: mechanics? Cur- 
rently thitny ESE pr actitioners have 
been advancing the: thesjs that Mnulish 
should be’ taught for Special prrpreases:” 
Ao studeut’s time they he heyy too 
in Terming ‘general’ 
* Enylisly brit rather an atte mpt Shetild be 
cinade fo teach the 4 aticular beystawe: 
that a student needs. 


iS 


Can. Enetlish: be fragmented “in this - 


meiner? Can one teach or Tear a spe- 
Ciilized) version of Kuulist® tothe exehre 
Sion af other afore general features? Es 
there indeed such a diserete entity as 
‘scientific “Hnutist’? This. was the 
trae debuted within the 


Chiles NO 


“lished. ungtage Pastitute af the niversity”” 


Was. srecenths 
}f TS issne 


Simonarived in the May 
wud What follows isd con. 
oh nution of: that artic de that SOROS ape 
‘propriate here, : ; 

The debate was sparked Dy an abel 


in tlie “UN Monthly leom Arthni God- 


rath of Caro bttdie, sts authoriv in the 
fiche of “Ehagdish for Shienee. and Tech. 


“those who combine the two objectives 
gt learning langh: ae und: understanding 
“and thes same tine, 


“come would Be van. Lenglight: COMING 


based solely on ausawe di scientific Pgs: 
Concept 


Thus he advanced the, 
“Scientific I Snglish” Was different 
enoudh to be able to sts nel alone outside « 


the broader franiework of ete” 


Mugtish, used in. dayeta-div evinigtonii 


lish.” 


dion. aim RY *y 


Wie’ snr tit 8 natps’ over 
antisy-.. Smonths ane Dy sevckal writers 
Wass unanimity i the Outright. odenish 
Godman's thesis: i 4, that ‘scientific 


“epal= Ie riglish, Writing in. wn Issup two 


cance pt of 


: months’ 


Vanteg, Mp, Abd” Rabboh, 
teacher iat a Libyan nniversitvy, wrote 
that “Mr. Godmian’s ‘proposal to dis- 
pense with general Knigtish ane give the 
stitdeats a thorough- -obnge couse in seis 
eutitic Migtlish supposes’ the existence 
Of aespecial brand of nglish, 
isond such thing av scientific English.” 
Referenes was aide to an- carlior 
Study by Daniel Dee atin of the’ histitute | 
whe conchide d that one had to “avoid 
abstractions about, and iudeed the very 
‘sejentifie English’ At Dest 
the ‘tertn is a shox ae for certain = 
threes af Sthe- Jangts * Freqnently -« 


paites of the’ 
fl Monthly (the qounmil of the Eng 


Gochiiate hogan by -egramnending _ 


Ie 


feneril 


commmipiicate | 
i 


at, 


There | 


‘general’ Enelisti—the only peculiarly 
scientific elements ‘identified® were the 
speciilist vocabulueies of the different 
sciences und the ‘straight-forward, ‘im- 
persenab prose stvle af scientilic writing. - 

Acrebuttal from a different: perspec 
“tive way offered by Michael. Collins of 
the FSEE stall 


ee ep 


Mie an tIyzings the tine. 


are 


tothe’ exclusion of a wider 


denies ‘or even to move up within a 


untae: tH seieniee Jectures offered at Ne 


© University coverings a “broad range of 
stopiess fron: be ginning through senior 
level. he orbported “scientists. do -not7 
talk like the popular -ideacal a seientist 
all the time. The teed for Conmunica- 


tion forces the science teacher “£00 ONe 


“phein cliflienltcor anfanmiliar terms aiid. - pline and after, having Stated. that. the: 


o Specialized i Cnelish of no. 
, 


CONCEP, hye’ refine nee to evervday CX, 


tmples ireeverschiv Janutnie: and this 
is the hind of Tarihi he ‘ives Kaont of. 
the time.” Tle concluded that “the ne- 


cosstty. for clear exphinition, 
estiiple. amilogy, cles is ond of the 
Why setence lectures 
argo hhedping of Cvereral’ non speciglixt 
Rangigge, ACgrasp ef sengral” Tanguage 
fo be a presecarigite® for, 


rea- 
SORN 


oO NOERIES 


* sl andi scientific Pte rininolagy.” . 


This suceess in leammire seiqnee 
~ world seer ta spring frome the ability 


“involving. 


comin a, 


sifers 


te tncdey starred ato cOmmMticdte in “wens 


coral Mawdisht This thought, Was, echoed 
By staff taember Robert Majne au his, 
comment hat “ort stadests will he cis: 


gone iF alter oe syeudr. (of Institute | 


thisses) thes -gannet. carry On a 'woneral 7 
“come tation, Hers in Sahdi Ar eee 
iN cons: anthy jie, conthet’ with, Engl 

speaking foreigners and. anes Eng ish 
cami be Tisrited: to the dry. stall of 
eientifig® pepers, 
sabilitv ix seento be the essential. ele- 
thent to he tained: in a country where 


Moglistt ix atoreign language how much . 


Tore I Gt the case within the United 
. States -avhore English: is being ‘stndied 
has a second: Tangnaege, and ‘the need’ to 
in English, is a -daily, 
survival occurrence, Ta provide. students. 
a at fragmented part of the language 
>» rob -therm of the" opportunity ae, 

Pe communicate. 
_ o And: students: desire to communivate 
a~~Hot as Scientist to scientist but as per- 
son te person, “We are teaching English” 
fo scientists, we ‘are not teaching Eng-' 
dish for ¢ science” emphatically. stated 


“iN 


BL Monthly editer Grahain Donald in ~ 


chis “Diary,* The need ta: renin cone 
tinually: avate. cof, that’ distinction. was, 
further emphasized hy ui quotation. from 
Dr. Abdul ‘Aziz AL-Fadda (the ° Vice 
_ Chancellor’ of Risadh University) who 
stated that “the: alarming “fact, is that 
ninety. percent of graduates frons schools 
of cheinecring at’ Sandi universities are 

e . se ae 


wre sere 


abandoning the profession: for’ business,: 


COMMETCE, Bhi Ps or adinigistra. ; 
tion.” The implication is clear: Hf we as 
deaclinre limiit, our students’ language 
growth through an arbitrary splintering 
‘of the Langue into specialized ‘entities 
familiarity ~ 
with the langue, we-restrict’ their op. 
- tiony to moye from one career fleld te 


more restricted: career choice. 
Tow. do these conclusions then mesh. 
with onuding olforts al{ Teaching. Eng- 
lish for particular careers? Is thete there- 
fore ne place for vocational EST. pro- 
\ grams? Are books designed to teach a - 
value? “The - 
answer to these qdestions is provided at 
the conclusion of the Monthly's article. 
After, having denied the existence of 
‘scientific Fnutish’ as a diserete. disci- 


needs of the stidents reqtire. a knowl- 
edge of “general! English, the, editors - 
close by takin a position espansing a 
swtthesis. The repudiation of ‘scientific. 
Mivlish’ ta the contrary, thes state, that 
there nevertheless: does remain the par-' 
‘tichher vooubulary of science which ca, 
cHlectively be introduced’ ta. the ESL 
student fir the language class. Tf “the 
shact is that the | ‘structure of ‘scientifies 
.'} aglish’ is the structure, of giddern €Xs 
oT prose” * then exposjtory optase, 
prefordhly. withga scientific ‘C@NECHE, can. 
and should also be, dealt with hy. the 
Enylisl teacher of science’ sttidents. 
Therefore. a teacher wishing ‘to meat 
the? heels of his students wowd do well 


’, 


tyajucdrporate : ‘the vowabulary and ‘the! : 


relevant: stro Stures of the students’ 
eliosen career vocation into the 


he "incorporate! Those, identifiable fea- - 
tives of Engl lish for any’ special purpose 


"If commamicatives: should he included in hoe not dominate 


a total contse that has as tits goal the 

“growth ip the ‘woner ral’ English. that. is 

, the hasis for ‘all communication: ae 
ae PN" TE 78 


PSL * 
“courses The key word wold seein tof 


er, 


wee 


“ 


the family; naine. 


world, 


"adaptable. A 


~ VIETNAMESE “CHILDREN Ne 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 
BRIDGING THE LANGUAGE 
AND CULTURAL BARRIER 


by Binh fue Pham 


American teachers of 
childron in Amesican” schools should. 
acQuaint themselves with some imporgant 
language and cultural differences these 
children rene’ with) them Into the 


part of the teacher will help the children 


inake necessary cuitural and academic 


adjistnents as: they change from a 
Nee nee classroom to 2 ‘pupil- 
orientéd atmosphere, 
fOr acc giplishing this follow.- P 

, Most Vietnamese children who .dready 
have some knowlédge of WE wuglish ow ill 
understand written English much: better 
than spoken English. Iff Vietnany scadents 
‘study a foreign language (either French or 
Kugtish) fro: ) grade 6 throu 
“with thefanytusis on readingAmad writing, 

Theseschildren can‘ be 1 
hoane and lose sotne of their shyness if the 
teacher shows firm but friendly attitude 
‘The teacher should not press the children. 
_ to Speak exc eyit. for short utterances until 
they develop more self-confidence in their 
‘ord use of English | +e. 

‘Phe teacher should call a child"by his or 


‘Ker given name. Example: Nguyen Van 
guyen is 


Kien. Kein. is the giver. name. 


. En Asian society in gener “the sexes are 
eopsatate id. Atleast in'the first 'few weeks of 
-sehool in the, United States, the teacher 


. eu. 
Vietnamese 


classroom. F lgibility and empathy’on the ~ 


Some suggestions . 


grade 12° 


‘ade to feel at” 


‘should not assign the childyn.to work - 


with members of the opposite sex. At the 
secondary level it. would) be well to 
remember that it may take some, tine for 


the newly arrived Vietnamese student to . 


ac Sept the practice of members of the 


- sate sex showering together in common 


would be. 


showering | facilities. This 
shocking and unheard of in Vietnam. 


Like most other children around the. - 
children are, 


Vietnathese. 
linguistically. flexible and — culturally 
A teacher who makes, an effort 
te anderstarid Vv ietnamese cultural, values 
cand, concepts and the 


attitudes toward education which 


Vietnamese children bring ‘with them will. 


_ be well-equipped to help’ them adjust to 


Viebiamese 


the sometitics contrasting American ‘value . 
~ 


system. 
“The Vi uaGNe. child and the Rachie 


teacher will beth be the bétter for this” 


experience ak 2 7 
7 ae i 3% j 
Nee = ee 2! 


t. 
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People’s Tanguages and cultures in the 
_* United States strongly suggests that .. 
- Aruerica’s melting: pot cancept is notuni: 


o 


“4 


THE UNITED STATES * 
By Gerald D. Kanoon 


The following information is ic histori- 


cal overview of significant events’ con- > 7 


cerning the bilingual education in the 
United Stites. It records. its humble be- 
Sinnings since. 1839 and the different | 
phases itUhas undérgone until the pres- 


ent. And then it narrows down to the 


specifies with regard to its status in the 


* State of IHinwis. 


} 
Phase 1 (1839-1923) 


. Empirical evidence from the study of , 


THE FOUR PHASES OF =. 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN=- °° 


* 


| oe, ee 


versully® verifiable. Ethhic groups ‘com- te 


prising: the U:S.Al have had linguistic. , 


cultural: education i: their native origin: 
or example, as carly as 1839 there al- 
ready oxisted shine: form) of Dilinvual 
‘edneation ina Cincinnati. community 
wherein. a large majority of the popila- 


tion was | Gerinui-speaking, ‘Ts their 2” 


lisinay, the first-generation Germgn- 


“settlers “considered Amogica’s commnon 


schools inferior to those they had known 
iit, Germany, Asa result private’ paro- 


chial German schools were established 


inorder to inculcatthat sugctior brand 
oF edueation from the. mether country 
ancd-alse to’ preserve. their ethnic culture. 
language aid “tradition for their olf- ° 
springs. Such schools compete PSHE CESS = 
fully with the public schools for almost 


.a decade despite the ‘fact that -parents: 
of such students had to pey both tuitions 


tees and. school taxes. oy - 
However, in 1840 Ohio piissed-a law 
providing tax nionies to attract German 


* children inte, thespublic schools wherein ..' 


the German culture ane language were | 


ulso taught: This Ise made ite“the® duty * + - 


. Continued on. page 23 
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OF INR mS SEE 


+ BINGUAL EDUCATION | 


on some Ns [ORRRPE TR emg ae etapa ne tare 


ry 


; ae the Bourd of Trustees and Visitors. of - 
‘+ Comiton Schools to provide ‘a -mmmber 
of German schools under duly cuatified . 
teachers for the instruction of “those 
Youths who desire to leam the German. 
fanguage or the. German and English 
Fangu: ges, together.” 
city of Cincinnati was in: yiddated hy Jaw - 
to introduce German instructioi in the. 
grade se idole as an optional subject and 
thuts. may, be-eredited with having fet.” 
“madly initiated the bilingual ediegtion 
Program: in the U:S.A. ‘This program 
~ Jasted until TOL, 
7 Other Cities Like Dayton (18-44), Bal-- 
“tunore: (IST), and didi Anapolis ’ E1882). 
created programs modeled after the Cin- 
etna project. In fact, there exists some 
fragmentary data that stiggests that bi. 
lingual education benefited at least a 
anillion American children wha received. 
2. pxut- of their edication in Corman and 
part’of it. in English. - 

Other states that weleomed bilinguat 
-edneation 
souti and Colorado in ISS7,-The state 
of Ore don passed a haw. as parlieis 1Ss72° - 

* permitting German public schools: ‘The - 
German. Ameticuns Jebbied for the sup- 
port of thei if bilingual education pro-- 
crams and tremendously henefitted froin - 
ther ° 

However, some. “years huey Lanisville, 
St. Loittis cated St, Pan} dreated at stornr | 
among Atnerica's' German popnkation hy 
‘dropping their biliagual: prograins, thus: 
weakening “Cerman- American life. ‘Vhis | 
was followed hy restricting the te: ching. 
of Getman only to. the upper grades’ in 
the public schools, This trend ‘marked 
‘the anti-Cefniin movement in education 
"that broadened itself inte “an anti-fore! Yen 
_ sentinentilism, ‘This motivated legisla 

‘tion geared towards. the prohibition of: 

eaching, Tangtiages other than . English . 
B all schools, public or non- -publi¢’, day 
ro NGhools “or supplement: ry, ‘to pupits: he- 
; low. grades cight and nine. ‘ 
_ However, a 1923 Supreme Court de- 
~.. cision, in) Meyer ®& Nebraskh.. case 
declared sueh legislation as unconstitt- 
tional, This proved to be a historic de-° 
© *  eision in favor of all minority groups: 
on of Amoricgan soil that ‘endeavored to’ 
my ‘uphold: the language of their fore- 
fathers. 
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Phase Il “¢ 1920-1958) 


This bilingnal education program, ‘of- 
a teh onlyea Tanguhige: program, Was rarely 
“integrated inte: ¢ither the philosophy or 


a 


the: practice ef the school or of society. ¢ education - 


Tits fate, therefore,’ Was: contingent upon 

. political pressive, For example, the pro- © 
gvam during this period depended’ on 
the German members df a cowninnity,. 


2 & + y instead af reficeting ny ‘shated Souvietion 
; . : — ve a 
; E 1c : . en. : - 
. pre 


oe ngewe ete ae cares 


Continyed from page i 


That same year the 


it Se ptember 
“He and) privage foundation funds, this. 
program. successfilly'sresponded to -the. 


o their schools were” Mis. 


ome 


ing alike that all children stood to berefit 
‘from an instruction in two languages. 


Tonsequentlys, bilingnal: education (as. 


defined above) disappeared from the 
American scene hy @)20,. 
* World “War HL. (1941): reVived “ity 


Armed Forces, developed’ technigues, sf 
teaching r foreign lunignages inva bilingun! 
settings This’ brought about a training. . 
Program that paved the way towards ’ 


the wreation of the 1958, National De- 
fense 


modem bilingual education. 


Phase TL (1963-1971) 


Vhe first biifiguak-prograni in gnoder. 
tines: was piloted. ingthe Coral: Way 
‘School in Bade County, Mia ini, Florida’ 
1963. Counting ‘on pub- 


needs of children! from- newly-aprived 
Cuban parents who were refugees, from 
“the Castro takeover. The-state of New | 
Mexico laumched also: in this period an 
interdisciplinary hilintaual eduéation pro- 
gram, This was followed by the United 
Consolidated hide pendent SchoulDis- 
trict in Webh pounty, Laredo,* Texts, 
by the San! Antonio School District i 
Austin, Texiis, ‘ancl a dozen others who 
replicate d the program in’ 1964." By’ 
1967, 21 states hath bilingual education. 
‘progr ans congerneds, with . Spanish, 
~ French, and Porfuguese Janguages. | 


‘Realizing the Brecessty far such * au 


education, Senator: Yarhoybugh fron 
Texas. introduced a bill on January JT, 
(1967 putting. such: programs on an af- 
ficial basistadde chaired a Special Sub- 
Committee oF Biliignal Education té . 
. hold hearings during May, June. July. 
. (967. ih, various parts of the Country! 


With Presidéfit Johnson’s backing, the* 


Offiée of Edarcation- established the 
Mexican-American JAffairs Unit on July: 
1, 1967 to lobby iv support of the bill. 
*Congressman Scheuer, of New york | 
amended it to inclide. all nog-Engtish 


speaking children from the different, 
ethnic groups: placing emphasis on 


teacher training, development of ‘ta- 
‘terials, and pilot projects. This bill was 
signed . intomaw— on. Janiuary” 1968" sind. 
is ‘ow known as Title NVI, the Tg 
Education Act. 

In 1968-1970 the Migrant Progra un 
af the Michigan Departinent -of Mduica- 
tion ‘created a bilingual ‘eduéation pro- 
‘gram with both interdiseiplinary, and. 
linguistic development activities. ‘ 

ft.ivas alsain 1968 that Mabel. Wil- 
son Richardson’ teported that.a bilingrail 
program was effective for 
both: English’ and Spanish- speaking sub- 
»feets in achieving progvess in the Jan- 
‘Ruage arts and arithmetic in the regular 
curriculum. | 


Folléwing the? Yarborough - progrim,._ 


26. 


hy English. “Spe. Gee a C erman-speak - 


Hone vie 


Tducation Act, a precursor to the . 


“*, 


a wards that dir ectiati. 


t. 
Nissnchusatts became the fist hates in 
December 1971, to offer mi andatory bi- 
-dingual adueation programs for: non- 
English? speyking pupils. 

The- intent of the Tithe VE law is to. 
use bilingual education as an 2pprdach | 
that brings together thtee distinct ele-* 
nents, namely, . bilingualism, ADicultural 
edugation, and eurriculum, 


"Phase 1V_ (1970-1976) 


_ As an example of how: states imple-_ 
mented bilingual programs, under the: 
state of Minois Bilingual Education Act, 
hilingual centers. were funded in- 1970" 
Ao provide stich an “edueation for the. 
state's tion-English speaking pupils. State 
funds to expand, this program aye, pres- 
ently provided through Senate Bill 1157, 
In. June 19¥3 “the Spanish Speaking, 


Pe aple's Study Commission initiated the < . 


a 


J introduction of . House Bill 1223. This 
established a Department of Transitional - 
| Bilingual, Education in-the Office. of the 
| Supefintendént. of Public Tustruction, It |. 
further established That’ pvery child in. 
the-tate of Mlinois: be provided with an | 

. Cdipational proggauy relevart.to his de- 
ve aie le MP attest heritage. 

“In September 1973 this Jill was 
signed into Taw for implementation in| 
AOT-AS Academie years 1974-75 -and™ 

“1975.76 were to bo: transitional vears.to 

‘close the gap between voluntary pro- | 
grams inyplving a ‘ininority, of “necdy 


Jk, 


= stude nts anck mandated | programs onrall- 


mosleof them. Beginning. tn aly. 
iliigual education is mandated: by” 

this’ liwy for all attendance centers en= 
rolling 20° or jnore Timited—ar non-« 
English speaking: students, of the same” 
 hinguatre background. - a 


iige 


o 
~ 


nN 


Ponclasios : 


The poh ‘about the: America: melt.” 
jugspot is. that it did no happen, The- 
face is that in every gener ration, tirough~ 
_ ut. the histury of tho’ Amcrican Repub-, : 
lie, the iuerging of the varying streams.” 
bf - population, differentiated: from one - 
‘nother. by origin, religion, and’ outlook, 
has seemed to lie just: ahead, a genera 
tien perhaps. in the futures This continual 
deferral of the final “integration” of dif- ; 
ferent ethnic ‘ingredients suggests that. 
“we must how search for some systematic 
"and, general course of. action for the 
American pattern of sub-nationalities. It., 
is time that the diversity <f. American. 
“culties was recognized and channeled 
more conscientiously inteva creative , 


force, Bilingual cducation is mov ing. to-: 
¢ 


wh Pe 


‘Its expansion-is slow for it is a reflec: 
tion of the veconomié recession in: which — 
we-find ourselves; although we must also - 
remember the’ limitations represented hy | 
the Bilingual Ediication Act: It is de- 

. signed ‘to meet the special educational 
“needs of children of limited! English- 


a“ 


Serer oy eon gies 191) 


+ as 


Continued “on page 24 


pe me g 
‘: 


ow yeepiired e+ 


cially to encourage exemplary denioi- 
Strauigh programs, hut so fae without aed : ‘ : : 
anuel ‘suéedse. e+: ; is the gathering of socigl data in the 
The obstacles to sneéess sae indeed: planning of such programs. 
formidable. Perhaps the wreatest of these. 
‘is the: : ste cae cnet rate 
the -maintenines « of non-English Jane , will suregeed would depend on_its quality 
guages js doStrables It has not yet been. 
demonstrated that a Litine child. can 
. become Titerate: in Kaglish hest by first AOC : : 
vo leaming or. becoming literate in Span- ons from which broader loyalties: and 
Se ish, To resolve this doubt: in. the public” wider integrations can prsceed, If the 
~.¢ tnd we shall need to mobilize all avail: proponents of this PECerant fail .to 
© cable resources behind & few really’ con- | achieve: a pewer aid higher-level of 
 sincing Haier ena ar workmanship. wee may expect this, ex- 
Sel Lavthes niussive obstacle is the Citing trend in our schools: to lanquish 


. 


gods 


Me .tditcation ‘of bilingual teachers. oacher- and fade away’ as have so many other 


 prepariay institations areonly begimitig hopeful educational ides in the past. 
ito become ayare that) new and better 6 .. s 
programs sare, urgently needéd to edu: | References:. 
Tate qualified: teachers in the numbers - 


we 


United States: the maintenance pnd: perpetua- 
‘tion of ngu-Mngtish mofher fougnes hy Anteriean 
ethnte and religious groups.’ 
Mouton, C1900), we aTTs 


f 


2 0 The sichiovement of truly extmiphury: 
bilitignal prograins will not be casy. As 


. \ . “ 
a lack of collaboration between. ‘schoo! - 
‘and commimity. Most important of afl 


_ Vinally? to predict that..a bilingual 
doubt iy mitiy commuagities that  Cducation program in the United States ° 
of teacher training and commitment to’ 


its philosophy. For it is a source of pride, 
a "focus Of initial loyihies. and integra. . 
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BILINGUAL EDUCA TION “7 We have seen, nuiny communities are iy -- Prriene a aoe and pair 
” ae ike or Sates” Silinguatisos in “the: United’ States. The 
ae ere nage ag HO Means conviticed of the desirability on cP NG we te <4 
eee eee . Contirucd from page. 3,2 oo, Rae ; : PE aa _ Mader TLanguasé Journal, Vo). NGIN, Ne. ¢ ; 
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’ eakhie abilitecin cedianl chreretere. bo those that ares are handicapped by the ‘gan eu, Etuar: “Bffingdatiam, Language Con- 
speakjing, ability ‘in sohool districts hiv. , TERDDESE ee ee eae ere 1 
i, ie ae vat io fF such : fj: duck “oF cadeqnately qualified. teachers’ tat, wi tnuuigriiet Lainguages in the United p 
. eae i deanery oe aes ~ and other rersonOEl by the shorfage of States: A Research’ Report, 1956-70," in’ Thomas @ 
Uren frou families with inconie below - unmet: ber tet wh lett ae 1, Sebock, od. Current, Trends in Linguistics, The. 
$3,000." Tn-view of these Jinfitations the 4° ae inaterhus, by “inadernate: eval. “Hazne, Mouton &-Co. Cin piss) i t8o. 
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TEAS are variepée: seat s¥ 


cen rege nat ee ibee ee, 


1 ere ar eye 


“TEACHING STANDARD: ENGLISH To DIALECT ee 
~ SPEAKERS—THIS IS ESL, TOO : 


‘During the past few years: a non- 
-traditiovial, kind Gf hcl bas been 
‘entering the ESL. classroom. These 
young people valready speak - non- 
Standard English flue ntly and .imagina- ’ 
‘tively, but lack a command of the Stand- 
ard, dialect which has been the cause of 
a great deal of reading and writiag” in- 


a 


” tefference, On ont, equally-weighted 


Spanish and. English tests of linguistic 
‘dominance (L:A.B.), these students: 
haved heen scoring below the- compe- 
tence level iy both languages. 

Such studetits have no difficulty in 
communicating with peers in both 
*English’ and Spanishy yet are haviag 


~ aeademic problems in both. These 


ge 


LY 


Kg 


"<e Thi€ inclides hearin, and distinguish- = 


ee 


ialect's inter- 
* conceptual 


problems. arise from their’ 
ference with flie structiumpe 


framework, grammar and tocabulary: of 
the Standard English and: 


spanish. Yet. - 

‘these students are often, sophisticated” 
yonng © persons who are neither amused 
hor motivated by. standard ESL texts 
and approaches. They sue often bored 
hy the subject, content and generally 
slow ef pace af the ESL classroor and 
vet. often sbenelit: from more time” on it 
particular structive than the traditional 
‘student since things must be unlearned 


'. Befote they can be relearned. Also, these 


students are often Belligerent at being: 

placed’ in the same class .‘as students 
“with an. overt non- aise command of 
Kuglish, 

What to do? Silly speaking, there 
* should be a dtl ESE and NLA (Native 
Language Arts) approach betause the 
‘student fs .often-speaking both an alter- 
native brand of English and a ‘creoliza- 

tion, of his native: language as well, 

However,‘as an ESL teacher, my sug- 

gestions are geared towards the ESL 

component. + “3 

During the past. few "years: “al Ha 
developed, a list “of quidelines based, 
‘part, upon errdr analysis, and, in oe 
on my awn observations. T vary In¥ ays 

_ proach to thea and add to teen year: . 

“by vear, T place the students involved , 

in the most advanced ESL class so: that 

they don’t feel ont af place in terms of’ 

_Nerpal’ fluency with the rest -of the 


j * class, Basically. ve stressed the, fallow. : 


ing: 


I. Cansanant. cluster distinguishing * 


ing hetween stich pairs as: -guess/gucsty 
tan “tank: carceard; he ‘art/hearts; study. 
studying; watk ‘walked: “qnick/quickly, 
The. surface. structure meaning 2Of the: 
‘sotmd. should “be taught as well, Le, 
“that the’ sounds of ed signify past, tense, 


"or, Mat the weed an signals ii she 


sound. that’ follows. will begin with:-a* 
vowel sound, or that the s signals. plural | 


-o6 passessive at the end of a ward. 
. Many of our students éystematically. 


‘slur or don’t pronounce. the final sounds 


‘of words and are uyaware of the ‘link 


between morphemes and meaning. This 


should be stressed. 
a ; 
° 


Vocabular: y expansion 


The language of these students i is very 
coveralistic and undifferentiated. and it 


is hard for them-to describe specific — 


things, ideas-or peaple with any degree - 


“of specificity’ or concreteness as they 


lack the vocabulary. . 
I usually. approach’ a- opetbuitaty les- 
sen by ceftering it around one id¢a or 


place, and teaching very conerete..and. « 


descriptive vocabulary to fit: that one 


situation, For example, during one Tesy 
_ son. we studied: words such as: arched: 

eyebrows, cupid's-how lips, high’ check- 
hones, 


heart-shaped face, pursed lips; 
heavy eyelids, etc. Then I passed out - 
pictures from magazines and each stu- 


‘dent had. to write a paragraph Specifi- °: 


cally describing the picture that.she had. 
Then, each paragraph was ‘read and the 
class tried to match the description to 


the’ collected pietnres. The next day we . 


reviewed the vocabulary agi iin and each, 


_ student ased it to describe her neighbor. - 


The next day each Student desorihtd a. 
“mystery student” in the classroom, anid 


aye had: to guess wba: was being de- = 


scribed, 5. - ta 
Od ‘Speeific. syntactic structures 
"AL Difference between ‘ “would” and | 
a Sjuil * 
* B. Use’ of, past and pene tenses. 
C. Subjunctive. 
PD. Uses of “was” and ‘ “vere” . 
«+ E. Uses of “do”, “does”, and “ “did” 
int statements: and: - questions. ; 
BP. Adverbs and hu aiee ec 
G. Differences -in. usages of words" 
from the same rooteic., quick, 
quickly: cqitickness. ce 
; | quicken, = 
x H. “Meaning: rearing connie 
This. “includes words: such © as: 
_- ginee; Nstlids because, hence, 
« thus, and, so, pute. ‘ss, although, - 
“go, and eal It is im- 
portant that the ‘student realize , 
. the meaning. constraints that, the 
use of these: words place upon 
“sentence meanings ye, I will do 


Gt unless. 3 it rains. | ‘f 
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¥% >. By Susan Kulick 
“ene Addams Vv. HS., N. ieee 


- 


4... spelling 


‘ 


I. don’t. use traditional. lists: 2: use the 


students” spelling. errors from their own 


‘ paragraphs and compositions. 
« a. ;, 


5. Other concepts to stress 
.A. Recognition that you,” 


as the 
v teacher, are trying to provide the stu- 


dents with. an alternative dialect to use 


when‘ it best benefits the situation, and 
that you are not casting aspersions upon’ 
their own speech, Realistically speaking 
there ‘are times when: the ‘use of Stand- 
ard English would-benefit dialect speak- 
vers in a generally Standard Enylish 


should: he discussed, and. role- -playing .- 
+ techniques used. to illustrate. the discus- 
‘sion. 


B.. Geography—concepts of city, 
state, country and, continent should be | 
tnught.. Also, ‘different religions, outlooks - 
and cultures should be used as Subject’ 


_ grammar and writing. Many of the stu- 


cultnre, and welcome the opportunity to 
learn about ‘and appreciate others. Much 
‘student intolerance comes from fear of 
the unknown rather than knowledge of - 
it and this is particularly true of dialect 
speaking Students whose contact ‘with 
other cultural grqups in our: society, may 
be very limited. . a 


6 
Chinese, 


second-generation French, 


“speaking” country. These circumstances - 


‘dents are very immersed in their own > 


y 


tac ; 
Pride of cittdeeeeonte putieas of 


» Spanish, , German and Hawaiian, Ameti- 


Cans, etc. . 


D. The use of. local ipaciatioetalioit 
and the glories of other parts of the city 
than their owm In New York City I 


~. develop many: lessons witlr reading the 


intracacies of subway and bus maps. in- 
eluded in: rgadiny paragraphs, 

Th iyse ideas which T have, mentioned — 
abe anjong- those which I've tried: they 


- are. the methods I had to develop be- 


catise T eould find no texts that specifi- 
cally, helped bilingual dialect nea 
hich school stude@its and adults. Doing. 
intensive ¢ error analysis of written bikes 
. listening to students grapple with Stand- 
ard English and writing down the major 
difficulties they encountered, and realiz- 
ing that rhuch student inadequacy to 


me aster: -cdrricnhna is caused by ‘vocabu- © 


lary liniitation were among the contrib- 

ating methods totmy data coHectiax T. 
hope ny) suggestions, combined “with 
eyour experience. and student dialect 
.. problems (my students are ‘all Hispanic,) - 


will prove of value, TN 9/78 

: ‘a ® es . : 
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‘matter in drills and stories used to teach 


, 


eee 


oe I. wade Apeiaie.. im 
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7 SUGGESTIVE as os 


ise 7 By Brooks Shearer. . 


tA 


“SUGGESTOPEDIA” js‘ yet “another” 


away to’ learn a: foreign language iti ‘a 
mouth, The process has been invented 
by a Bulgarian ; sefeutist, Dr. 
Lozanov, who is the founder and di- 


“vector “of. the world’s only Institute of 


Suggestology. This is ‘a. state-supported 
research organisation, where.-he gud his 
stuff of “15 specialists: stidy the power 
of suggestion and experiment with ways 


"to improve niemory, . . 
The ‘principle of “guggestopedii.” the - 


nae Loginov gives ta the practicé of 
suggestology, is to expand the’ indivi- 


~duat's montal capacity. Tone of voice, 


facial gestures and iusic are used,. be- 


“gause Lozanov believes that non-verbal 


“suggestive” factors are of great ‘inapors 


Gince in teaching and learning, He’ be- 


lieves in. “hunuinising™ the Jearning en-. 


siranment, “Chis can be done by musi, 
sott lights. the personality and manner 
oF the teacher, comfortable pleasant, dit- 


cilities ine the classroom and the method 


of itistruction, itself,”, he’ evphains. 
The typical Lozanov classroom is like 


#* comfortable living room. The teacher 


reads a lesson dialogue in aw expressive 
acay accompanied by theatrical gestures 


and the students repeat sentences after: 
hing occasionally breaking | into Bul-, , 


 Saurian to ask’ a question: This’ finished, 


the teucher sits back div his armehajr and 
closes his cyes. The students do the ; 


same and Vivaldi 
room, : 
While. the, udents. recline | in their 
armchairs, trying fo empty their minds 
and Tisten only to the nmsie, the teacher 
cresredds’ the same lesson, this time to 


witlts softly, into the 
en ae 


.the rhythar of the classical niusic. A Lew. 


J hiinntes later, jhe stands and: his’ class 


a2 


joius hin in a few stretching exercises, 


Heathen reads the lesson once more ancl 


‘the eldss,is over for the day. 


_ Sessions like these. continue four hours 


aday, six: days a week. There is no 


Who have ‘visited his institute support 
his claim. pe 


homework, Lozinov claims that within 


“a niodth, students with no prior knowl- 
“edge cof the langimge will have Tearned 


2,000 “to 3,000 words and have a good 


oenough grasp of the gramunar to nse 


them: int cons ersation.. Wester experts 


Hozanov’s claims go further than 


herely teaching a language quickly. 


» “After a working day my ‘students feel. 
“better than whea they began. They are 


not at all-tired,” onthtses Loginov. He’ 


tests his pupils with abattery of equip- 


ment such “as osciescopes, and-cleetro-1- 


a 


4 


Georgi. 


. familiarization: 


“ - 


coe es : 
' Toner Sree yet cag tee) 


cirdiograph instr anents. “Physiologi- 


ally speaking, they are more fit after 
theiv Jessons than before.” Wis work is 


backed hy: hard cash from the Bulgarian 


Government, whieh is putting up money 
. for a wew building fyr-the Institute. -’ 
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(Reprinted from the > London: Sunday 


Times, Navetber £9, 1972) 


By Eugene Hall a ae fy 


Situational, Reinforcement is an ap- 


‘proach to language learning which 
intkes language -meaningful from the 
‘Idginning’ by using and’ practicing. tle 


material dn’ sitttations which. the students 
can understand without ‘difficulty. Not 


only is Vocabulary presented in this way, : 


but so also is‘structure. Because the’ ma- 
jerial is arranged according ‘to the situ. 
ations, structures are presented in. 


® 


clusters instead of one by: one. This- 


means thats. 


1) various strictures occur over and 


over again Jin different situational: con.’ 
~ texts; ‘ , : , 


2) there is a cotitinuous review; of 
the structures -in’ a précess of giadual 


3) the stadent can begin to analogize 


and to generate his own sentences from ° 


the beginning when the context is 


slightly, varied. 


“Tt will help the teacher té use this 


“phuaterial more clleetively if fie keeps in 


mind two concepts about-hingnage and 


ithe language learning process: 


* The first is. that Janguage: iy a total 


experience, Learning a- language is: a: 


process of gradual familiarization with 
all of its party through real comiatinica® 
tion rather than a process of assembling 
isolated fragments througl drill on out- 


. of-context material, A-native speaker of 


English, for example,’ does: not wait to 
lear the passive until’ he’s. five -years 


old; he learns to understand and use it 
a little bit at a time fromhis first experi - 
-enee with the language. - ; 


. The seconal is that language ‘igea syse- 
tem for creating and understanding com- 
péetely) dw utterances ‘xather than’ a 
fixed body of ‘material to be “got 
through.” The language learning process 
then becomes one of intenializing. pho- 
nology, structures, and vocabulary, by 
analogy until original utterances can be’ 
generated... oo. see 

The: frame of reference for the: situa- 


‘tions is the classroom, the obvious choice | 
| for a beginning student, The situations 
‘are those’ to “which the student can re- 


™ © 


oe KO 


» 


oy 


Re ee ee hn a oc Te, 


‘SITUATIONAL 2 
“REINFORCEMENT | 


_ Met response. It is preferable to.do, the 


-teacher should reinforce the correction - 


spond. ona direct stimyjus-response. 
hasis, This-is the. first spiral, so.to speak, 
in mastering language, ee 

There are some general-points that 


* 


1) The student should diways be rer 


the teacher’ should keep in-minds.! 


acting to the. situation, not to a memor- - 
ized question-and-response frame. When. ! 


the teacher has been able tosfuse situa. - 


tioual reaction and correct response, he 


hgs hech completely successful. 


2) Because of the ‘importance of re- 


a é ? ee . . * 
acting to the situation, it is necessary’ to 


time the, question and response. Jt may. 
he hetter, for cxample, to usc walk 


around the table than walk to the door 


if the students are slow in responding. . - 


-3)-It is oftén necessary for the teacher | 
to. prompt the studeats: to wet .the cor- . 


prompting séoner than Jater, Trying to. 


foree the student ‘to say something that 


is not in him is'a quick way to destroy.’ - 


. ie ctencnasenien i “* 


oe 


motivation; 7 : - ger ee 


4) The teacher will also’ have to ‘cor- 


reat the students often, hoth for pro- 


nanciation and for structure. Hf the mis- 
take is a particularly bad one, the 


by stopping the practice and using 
‘choral repetition. Correcting mistakes is- 


vat wilal’ part «of any language teaching’ 


mo 


on . 


system, but it is particularly isnportant: 


for SR since we feel that it is more’ 
" effective ‘than stopping to ‘do drills oiit- 
- of-context,’ ie a ee 
5) A conveytionally well-diseiplined, 


class, with overybody “silently awaiting | 
his. turn te be called ou, is almost .ccr-. 


ttinly a bad, SR class. In. a good: SR. 


class the students should be cager to res 


spond anid) to help each: other. lt is 


recommended that the teacher. not call. 
“on’ students ii any fixed order but at 


random. es. eed 
G) The goal of eaely lesson is to have 


sponses, with the teacher only prompting 
and cortecting. The students should also 


be able to-do the sequences with alter- 


nate’ ilems, either those suggested in 
the text er others that have heen pre- 
sented on {he teacher's initiative. 


‘the students » themselves do. the‘ com. ©. 
plete sequence, both: questions aid. ree. 


7) ‘The further one gets into the, mas. 


terial, the more often the possibility of 
Narkitions ‘from the ‘text: will oceur, IE 
© the student. gives. a- variant -response 
which is possible within the: situation, if 
is not twronge and should not be -cor~ 
rected, The students in other words, 


Shoukd be taught to use language as- 


oth 


(Hditor's note: This. article is excerpted 


‘front a mimcographed handent on the 


Sk N ucleus 


é 


Course in English.) » - 


Sweets 


‘conmnunication, not to meniorize the ° 
* text: be dee? ee ek ATE. 


4 
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that in both America and Europe ome 


e 


. SLISe, 


- relate 


PRAGMATICS 


acy “By Ronald Myubite, 


* . $ : ae : = me 
age ee ee rewire RE 8, cgi aa Cone 


: ACUNA, Madrid, Spain; 


‘The: purpose - “of this paper’ is to show. . 


phasis has shifted from euneem for Jan- 
guage as such to’ concern: for language 


as mauiifested in at communicative cou”, 
one 


text in at particnfar situation. In 
then, interest has inoved alniost 
full circle from the situational or direct 
unethads “of the. 1920's and. 1930's 
through andiolingualistia ‘and: cognitive- 
code theories to ‘contextualization and 
vrealistic commmuniaartion, 
“exponents of these’ latter persuasions are 
“John Oller in the United States 
LG. Alexander in Enghaid;. both have 
made the. transition from earlier, 
narrowly linguistic, positions to broade ut 
used theories. Lt.is important. to trace 
this change in: their positions ‘and the 
reasons which helped bring it about so 
that Linguage. teache ns everywhere can 


chegin reexamining their own approaches: 
“to TEEL in the Hight of these develop-. 
-. ments, . a . 


In an article outils “lh “Fransforma- 
tional CGranioar, Pr ragmaties and Lan- 
gage Teaching,” (Miglish "Teaching 


- Forum, March-April, 1971) John Oller - 
expressed his dissatisfaction not. only. 
with’ audiolingualisin (pattern drills and 


the mechanical manipulation of. lan- 


tage in the classroom ) bat alse with 


mentialisns (trausformational theory: and 


its “d&tivative.  cognitive-code applica: | 


lions). Tn both cises, the “false assump- 


tion that language is: a self-contained - 
“(OHer:S) underlies the . 


formal calculus” 
‘theories and Tea§S to&the notion that 
-tanguage is: isolated,“ 
communicative contexts” 
normally used. Oller suniniarizes “his 
argrime ne hy noting that . “transforma- 
tional theory incorrectly issues’ that 
language is a self-contained systeny and 

can be understood by asking the ques- 
tion: ‘How do sentences and other units 
of langage’ relate“to: each other?” With- 
out a doubt this question is important, 


Jant it leaves the: following more signifi-. 


seat: questians nuasked:. ‘How care the 


sentenees. and “other ants of langage | 


sed to convey information?’ " (OHer:8) 

Oller defines’ his ‘alternative: view: of 
“inguin “pragmatics,” 
fines as “the correspondence oF lingitisti¢ 
for nus to situational settings,” or i ques- 
tion form, “how does: linguistic foriu 
to contents?” To - 
meaning, Oller quotes a humorous ance- 


> dote from the hook Pragmaties of Com. - 


~ auinivation (Watslawitk, Beavin  juid. 
Jackson, .1967:20): “In aw -fenced-i -in 
wrassy. field near oa rucal, honse, a 
heardedl mati is creeping around: 


Rgure- eights looking back over his’ shou!- 


~ ames . 5 a 


Two popular - 
and 


more | 


unrelated) to the - 
in which it is, 


Which he-de- ° 


illustrate his. 


Lin : 


and, properly’-encode ‘information, 


considerations -as phonology, 
ogy, . syntax and Jexicon: and consider’ « relations, 


quences 


“We Co From Here? A 


vay. 2 


os ee eet is 


‘dev and ¢ quia swking? avilioat interuption :, 
- (pnack, quack, quack). A curious crowd 


of passersby begins to form at the fence. - 


. 


ay Se | nate rennet B cectinennty veg NY 


Oue man with a look of horror runs.off 


to.a phone booth ta call for the men in. 
white, The: tain engaged in the bizarre 
quacking behavior is ‘Konrad Lorenz, 


the funous: ethologist. Far. from being . 


insane, he is performing an experiment 


in which he has substituted himself for.’ 
the. mother ‘of tlie litle: ducklings who 


ire following him, hidden ii the. tall 
grass, out of sight of the curious*crowd.” 

~ The point of the story should be. im- 
mediately evidit, “if we want to under- 
stand the basis of complex behavior, we 
must cousider the context i which it 
occurs.” The language learner, then, 


must .go beyond. such’ purely lingutistic. 


morphol~ 


the situation in’which the. language act 
takes: place if he is to be able to decode 
And 
the. kinguage teacher must be able te 
present linguistic: structures in medning- 
ful contexts. “that observe nornul es 
of events” land that” perinit 
the students to work first: from ideas, 


concepts, or notions, that they want. to’ 


comniunicate ‘to linguistic forms’ in the 
— language. a . 
L. G. Alexandér, in an carticle in’ the 
English - Langtiage Teaching. Journal 
(Januiry,. 1976) éntitled “Where ‘De 
{econsideration 


» that 


af Some Busie- Assumptions Affecting - 


- Course Design,” 


presented some thoughts 
of his own on reeent developments: in 
hinguage theory which. parallel those: af 
Oller in important — ways, -althongh 
Alexander 
ure the structural syllabus found in most 
Janguage courses. “that employ « audio- 


Jingeusstl cand andioavisual techniques: As’ 
> Alexander. 


“the 
every 


Jsces it, . franiework 


adopted sin Virtually. 


“Tanguage course is a structural one, 


Structural or Jinear grading, as if is often 


“called, is the embodiment of the cumul- 


: we ‘< ta ; ‘ 
_ dive experionce oF Tanigiuage ‘teachers. 


Ft is based on steps whiell, are ordered — 


“in terms of appagent increasing difficulty. 


For 
_ begin’ with be 4 


most Jangtiage courses _ 
+ noun/adjective com-. 
hinafions, proceeding | to hace/have. got 


inskanee, 


a ‘nowicadjccfive: combin: ations and 


thea onto, the present continuous, the 


simple present, the aap. past, and so 


on, 


“Alexander finds five taint wadichie 
ta the structural syllabus, which he uses 


which “is called’ a fimetional syllabus, 
The first weakness is that Gach lesson is 


focussed on some particular: granunatical 
point, 


often Without reference to 
practical application iy a real sittiation: 


(Oller would ‘agree “completely. ) "he: 


second weakness is. the reliance on both 


30. 


takes as Itis point of depart-. 


up-to-date | 


ils. 


ve introduce an- alternative approach © - 


Labo . whore needed, - 


; ee "Cuan 


* tea we Neer tat 


high and. jaw frequency grainumatical, 
items; seme of which have litt: or ho 
“practical Value, (Oller would no. doubt 
agree again.) The third weakness results| 
in’ the. students’ not: being: made: aware’ 


_ of “the stylistic’ register and the kind of 


danguage that is really appropriate to a 
‘given -situation,” (Oller would certainly 
agree here us well.) At this point Ales- 
ander would have hugnagesteuchers ask” 
themselves. “what the student. wishes te 
do ‘through language, that is, whiclr 
functions he wishés to perforin.” (Alex- 
saudler:92) *Alexander is prepared to re 
concile the structural syllabus, with a 
finetionsl - syllabus having six general 
Gilogories. of functions: imparting anu. 
seeking . factual information, expressing 
unc finding out intellectual -atttudes, 

expressing and finding out eiiotional 
expressing and finding out , 
moral attitudes, getting things dome, and | 
socializing. The cmphasis-on this hybrid. : 
syllabus would not. be on the grammuati- 
eal: items, but. rather on the functions 


“repre sented through the granimar, 


-Olley defined “pragmatics” as. “the 
correspondence of, linguistic forms ‘to 
situational “settings.” Alexander nates 
“the presentation of language oi 
Usitttational dialogues is as old as a 
malized ,anguage-teaching itself and 
has served.as the only effective aritidot: 
to the surfoit of: tedious mechanistic 
drilling” (Alexander:95) used by. some 
teachers But heyoud the refi Inements uf - 
atidio-visual presentation: and gramiinal | 
ical contesxtialization, “the technique ha, 
not been farther. .developed,” ~ Ollet’s 
‘pragmuaties, thea, appears tu he. a. re- 
statement and: justification ‘of a wel 
established approach to language teach. 
ing, while Alexander's positions, appears | 
‘to pick up where Oller’s leaves off and | 
introducé a greater refinethont of the 
“practical needs of the studenis ‘ing 
vaticty of real-life situations. 
The important point, however, is the ¢ 
cuphgsis which. both Oller and Alex: , 


ander place. on the practical: require 


ments oF the Janguage learner: and “his¢ 
chasie weed to communicate and under- 
stand ideas, feelings, ete. for a variety’ 
of reusons, Language teachers should be 
“aware of this change of eniphasis aie 


“reexamine their own approaches, incor. - 


porating some. of wea ‘deseribed: 
— 


a aTons 


“Khis is al hew 


igation ue conlidins 
iuifor nition inhy 


ograins throughout the 


Nitza, Lada, 
Critter Hall, 
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: 


soe 


» . 


“and the students, fallow ing wlan in their 
books, hut they feel it is’a bad teaching 


Suse oral. Trading, 
NU Koad: a 


_ Nisitors” 
“does 1) aad because, in most instances, 


THE UTILITY OF ORAL READING IN TEACHING ESL 


or ae oe - y Henale Knipp, ‘Temple University 
Sh ub We nne oul Re sles to teach: hat necessarily hesshine, Word- ellie superior. ete Sileut reading gives 
“roadie to" our ESL students? [t isis not reading, Reading is a meaning-. practice in mnaking geesses: and in self- 
Pee ing «qe stint te cotisiden, since © gathering activity. Sophisticated madlen ar correction when jiccessary. 


“the w ile. colieensty? rofete Baie pire 


Vfost te mchers i in cary or intertucdiate 


love] ESE, of wes ase coral re acing, atta 
“dents “feading out fomd to the teacher, 


orotfier: students, as ao major technique 
* for teaching reading, Altnast all primary 


ew drade teachers use otal reading tn the in 


SESLL or bifimamalSi classes’ to teach 


; reading Bat rise Spee iabists oppose oral 


eading asa practices to teach regeling 
in elementary seliool or in beginning 
and atermiegliate ey of TSE, 
approve of the teacher raid aloud 


practice tee hatve-strdenty read aloud to 
the chiss, bate for thei “toy read- aloud 
at all, except ina few speciil situations. 

‘There are mang réavous why teachers 
seme send, sean not 


e ; U . 


(1) I gives the siudent an opportunity: 


do have fmediate Feedback from the 
teacher, 

(> ) Tt involves everyour ih fie Sane ae 
tity. (perhaps more’ useful for those 


moments when eversthing: is going to - 
. pteces ). Gta oes 


(3) Ft sipplies - the 


fil, it gives a basis for Digise @r criticisin, 


GE Th ea give the sitide mit it basis. for. 
a feeling of confidence, offering the shy, 
reticent student al task that ean be per- 


formedd with self-asseurance, 


(3) te allows the student to “show of” 


his accomplishments, encouraging. piace). 
ctice ait home. eventhough it may be at 


false sense of readings ability. 
(G) Ee can be used asa diagnustic test, 


“a basis for error (anisene) analysis, and 
inferentially used, to evaliate compe 


hension. 
(7) is ax way to “share” the pririted edie 


> tent: (disseminate infornuition, enjoy the 
cessente of. a passage, appreciate a splay, - 
va dialagne, or a poem, to tell” 

+. to children or someone otherwise zeae 
to read to himself}. 


astory | 


(8) And, achnittedty, feathers: do. use 
oral” reading on oecasion. to “impress 
and) “becatise everyone 


students. espect it anil njoy it, 


4 What is. ‘Reading 


“But whut tenons think’: reading |i 
and what teachers Ahink ‘reading ts are 


Dewars rose 


A ay ares win which ae 


They - 


teacher with’ ‘an 
identifiable role, hows he can be he ip. 


the + 


‘es ete eet, etme et nae, 
& . @ 


de’ not read’ every word, but they: com- 
prehend- the meaning of the passage. 
+ Three processes, are involved in reading: 
» (1) thaking a: correspondence between 
symbol and sound, (2): tetting ancaning: - 


_fronry the cantext, and-(3) getting mean= 


“ing from the sentence structure. 

Invoral reading, every avord must be | 
read. Inceral reading, Sitonation, pitch, 
stress, juncture, ane. expression: are im! 
“portant. Aft worsty the oral reader .must, 
Took at each letter and sound’ out. the 
word, The oral reader often becarnes so 
preoccupied with and frustrated by 
these mechanies that the meaning of the 


_ passage is lost. The’ reading deteriorates. 


to word:ealliny and the reading rate 
Nis toa halt... net toanention the 
hordom and suffering, oF: classmates 
wh must follow along. 

n proficient silent reading, written 
syinbols are put dircetly inte meaning. 
Only. absolute’ beginners decéde written 
symbols to ‘oral. symbols and (hen, only 
When necessary for ‘special purposes, ‘to’ 
meaning. Good readers ‘should decode: 
wditten symbols to, meaning and then 
to.oral symbals. Thé essence of the read- 
ing process iy deriving meaning from 
writfer Janguage; yot. from 
counterpart of the written language. 


Making. Predictions 


“The. reader> is directly involved in 


making ptedictions while reading. S/he: 
makes guesses that may, or may not, be 
confinned, For example, “he cowboy 
fal down from his: horse and: led his 
" What comes next? Did he 
lead his thorse to the bam’? That is the. 
ranswer that ofe ‘might: have: predicted. 
But the sentence actually reads “The 
aes got down front his horse and 
led his. girlfriend to the bar”, the uncon- 
“firmed guess would cause the reader to 
do a ‘donble-take’, to regress, to go back’ 
“ay few words, Goud readers’ do regress” 
_in “silent reading. as they make large- 
‘scale guesses, “based | on. context: lexe 
deal) ‘syntactical, infortnytional. However 


good “readers regress. less and ‘correct ° 


better than poor readers. In the special 


~ gireumstances of a student reading. to a 
teacher trained in. miscue: analysis, a 


student's “mistakes” and his/her very - 
awareness. that Te needs’ to make cor- 


> rection are important in. helping him 


Jintpreve his, reading - skills, Ordinary 
teacher . contin doosu't help the stu. 
dent fearn the reading -process; it. just. 


the oral, 


Wee IPN, 3. gene 19 


Deeuding and Performanee 


‘True reading is actually silent read; 
cing, Oral reading is a. school exercise 
--that emphasizes avord- calling to the det- 
‘Yiment of Ineaning, Students “say just. 
“what és:on the’ page rather than what 
the passage muans. Oral reading empha- 
sizes the application of the mechanical 
aspects of reading and is, therefore,. not 


a good teaching practice, generally - 


speaking. Reading: experts accept the 
fact that at the very ‘early deeoding 
stage, the transference of oral skills to 
svisnal symbol, oral reading is a -good 
check of the process, They agree that on 
an individual basis, (the student read- 
ing alone with the teacher), oral read- 
ing anay be used for diagnosis (miscue 


analysis) “and thay suggest that oral 


reading Votherwise is best reserved for 
performance, It is hard-.to” think, of a 
reason, other than performance, that a 
‘person wottd have to read aloud. 
There is no’ reason to 
formance, especially when students .en-. 
joy. it. 
“story telling’, acting, or declamatory 
skills, if you will Aud it is best done 
With a ‘great deal of practice, repeatedly: 
reading the same: piece: Often the pro- 
snunciation, since it is svmbol oriented, 


is. different from norpial’ conversational 


‘pr onunciation. 


Reading skill 


But the skilly one wants ‘a student. to - 
acquire: in ‘reading’ are’ silent. skills; 
skimming, odie for information, read- 


ing to inider stand, reading thal requires 


‘the ability to take large chunks (rather: 
than individual words) and process 
them internally. ‘Reading is a process: 
“that allows for easly and hy pothe- 
sizing, . ‘ . 

Oral re: cadnnete is not: a skill that. is often 
used by students outside the: classroom, 


Oral reading in the'classroom may be a 


cgnventional practice and may even be 
enjoyable to the students fora variety. 
of reasons‘ including the students’ aedca- 
sional pleasure in performing, But the 


teacher anust be. cautioned that oral: 


reading: is not usually a_useful goal jn 
the ESL class; it inay actually be barm- 
ful.to the development of -g good reading 
linhits, Students and teachers should 


not equate students ability.to read orally P 


with the. real dbjectives of reading in- 


pusties the: student along, The ‘self cor- struction: 1 reading efficiently for under- 
aseliiye ate miscues is ace with aan itl raping » FN 6/78 


ignore per- « 


But. it requires “special skills, .° 
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2S Ee A PRUEND HEARN 2 
a ENGIBH Ue 
a : ee: xe , ae ais . : ’ : : ae a ae ee oe ae » t 
7 ; os os ~ - By Lilian Butoysky ee Se ate os 2 
Ministry. of Culture’ and Reercation®. .° ae ae ce i : 
ae al , 7 Toronto 0) 2 : | me ease ; 
> ree ; — ergs aaa ae to ie a is rr a ae : 5 ae ¥ 
, evaluate: the usefulness ef the phrase’ iat, Wigs Se oe Yi. te 
7 > hook as aw self-study tol, Righty stu- + HELP A FRIEND LEARN ENGLI oH | ao eas 
ae -. 2s ents participated in a three-month pros a o- a 
a 2 ae studeait was given - phrase ook oe Connie es es é 
re . book, the seven cassettes and an ¢x- fi aan * Sienna Sect Ye 8 ‘: 
' i - J planation of the purpose Qf the program The a sips atte meee eas if 
. 2. and how they could fielp. A spot survey + mele Gt the aes VN } 2 a . full , 
oa 4 (of the: students was made during the 4 rr a ae . sah dy practising: 
: a first. two months and a-complete one ine 0 - phrases a ee oak wk ia e ee the m 
the last month. The findings confirmed - sidation eee eae Pep ie Pets ao 
‘ samething idready suspected. The abil- lesson loativts sles tell ree fies j oe a 
: iti: th benefit from this kind of. self-study fw lack dik Feit ects i ' Ce” Bae , 
< hinged on the strength -of motivation, foi cnplaa hewal as prone . ; 
. uae lanes ; ) wupter: “wants mare informa- : 
‘ ie and On an adequate earning experi- Host “bout the sitistnke OF Cand keine 
: te enée to guide and help, Although ne explained. Notional phrases ue Se 
testing was tmdertaken, each student ¢ the eeuatioi ie eae eae to 
“was, contacted and asked ta give: his. « tee dubracaaedl and sractixall ey a 
personal evaluation. Fight students com ot allhensnine ti aiuks t d ee eae every . 
= pléted the book, and: expressed) great’ practise sala e ae ce Abe i oF 
’ we satisfaction. ‘Twenty-one. students come. : fied’ se ay wail : Bee LRA vith his: . 
raed pleted Part 1 and some sections in Part. . The ace i nneaiu. fe ae 
| a 9: they expressed satisfaction but with Puna Tree En lh”. The is, “Help a 
; _ reservations? Their zeal and cathusiasin ae ‘a prea iittle : aay ue was 
8). seemed to diminish in direct proportion t~ aeelthedal dinette ean ee 
Ae Ue problems they ayere: hot able, tu the program will ae ite or , : 1“ . 
: resolve . without. help.” The “remaiyings > ‘the same time go. some wai et . ses, 
ee tS Pe students strusiled through Part. 1 and fond solving: the neha ne sont & a. oo . 
, oo en then beeane apolagetic: drop-outs. ‘= the. adult Wahateaie. ae a 
The message was quite clear. A hook,. which prevent isa Fonte : ahi ei . . ee: 
cassettes and a desire to. learn English RETIN in ee yi ae pel ae 
a ‘+ oe A werecnot enough, This realization, pro- Ph 8 an igs TX we , eee “aig 
“ as duced a follow-uys program, The -ap- - an es are ee a 
proach chosen was ‘the provision ‘of |e i wo, 7 a 
‘hilingual lesson leaflets and ‘the: reernit- - _— " 
Sment-of English-speaking telephone. - i we 
: tutors. This approach was chosen to. ress. . ae 
move, or at Teast minimise, the very: oe! igs wg ee ke a s 
real obstacles to learning faced by very, °° ce a eee Apo} 
ba . many AEWEOIIETS FO Canad. a , : Le es a 
Pg at 4 ; “Very briefly. the Lesson Leaflets at- “ey 
Sy . tempt to: present -LLS.L, iistrnction in 
— F2 © # bite-size pieces. Each leaflet contains the . ob 
 # student's work for one week, divided 0, 
into four 1S minute sessions. DAY Tis ~ = © 4 ce . 
a preparation session: “the student: is “2 ‘ i 
‘asked to read and try to tnderstand the 
Pee a ok —omratesial he will he practising with his a we Ghee oY 21g ee - « 
oa telephone tutor. DAY 2 is the oral prac- » = pat ee 
a a “tise session by. phone with -his Englishe 08 n= ¥ oy . 7 
28 .™ Speaking friend. DAY 3 is: devoted to oe a re 
* os." aysiding- brief explanations of essential, Fe A je Ps 
~ grammar and’ pronunciation points. 2 a bh 
“DAY 4 the student is. asked-to practise, xe wt 4 ‘ 
: oe Ges the material ‘tiught by -providiig him, : a. ae t 
a hee ST  avith graded exercises. ge ae bo pS 
am ee ‘There are 35 Lesson Leaflets plus a, F es 
oa . "\ test eallet after every fourth Tesson, | ee ee Se oe 
oP ey 1 Bach Teaflet tries to ‘isolate a common 7 _ 
: >. situation in which. a newcomer would ae 
Be ae - 75. need Linglish-te emmnunicate in aniades eo 
te ee? we OM quate, way, The situation is presented — an a 


eT eae te cow ng eee, o Ree ot 


“ee 


“TEACHING: BEGINNING READING 


" EN ESE, BILINGUAL AND ADULT. 


“OUTERACY CLASSES THROUGH’ 


4 LANGUAGE EXEPERIENCE 


is cither 
“sthoxil 
about that.” 


a 


“BP John EK. 


~ 


‘the Language Experionce Ap- 
proach (LEA) for teaching: hegiuning 


reading, which comes front the clomen- 
tary linguage’ arts area, 
mised! aid - untrical apy. most ESL, bie. 


linenal ane liter rey’ “teachers, When | 
bring np. the ideas te ae group of ey 
teachers. Gin my best) Moses-from-the- 


thotnbiin manner) the immediate, and 


unfortunate Sy often sustaine dy respohse 
(ath af ee are, elementary 
trained, "Oh, already know 
(thongh” : is st anusect 
in thei¢ classes). or (br “You see, it 


“praves Ut oral reading is valid after 
Cobyiousts inissing the point both. - 
of LEA ane the eritidisms of jbral read: 


all.” 


ings). 
The I Lantiage ‘Pasian Speak 
was first -sageestod: by Roach Vane Allen, 


Hie parts as aomeans of teaching reading 


ne (dgerating) skills to native English speuk- 


heey 


adtale, 


“rene a: 


wae is -the pyswend, 


“El. ae 


dng children, It has been disetissedt at 
various EESOL, 


enson and Pat Rive (see ‘bibliography 


below), According te Vane Allon, ‘Lan’, 
ttt Experience is based on the fol- 
lowing: a, me 


AL What a'stitdent can does tifink 
dbont, 


he can talk about: - ° 


BO OWhat a student says, cali Ve written 


Tor di¢tated: to the ‘te acher) ;- 
Cw Frat hay bee a thas. written can he 


en os 


“The Language “Experie’ hee Approach, 


when “sect hy classroom teachers with’ 
ame 
hay cbeen extreme ly sticcgsstul « 


second language learners, chile 


Heese il provides: a way. for the stu- 


dent to acquire the basic skills of read 


ings, Whether he is literate fable to read) 


in his Gast Language or not, with cont - 
~fprtaliie, fansiliar and at rcatonniit 
: material , 
Tt is, gay admirable’ ponadl nek only, 
Seni vt its simplicity shut also bes 
cause it allows for manageable ‘individ: 
tialization . 
knowledge anil interests, Best of all, it. 
‘ stiident to nake jannediate connection | 


his own, 


and utilieds the 


virtnally lisvinates the: need: for read. 


ability formulae, word frequeney cotnts, 
and testing—where measurement is. 
_ often inadequate: “und inappropriate if 
_ not impbsaihle. 


Essentially, 
the following clements, 
is HO strict. sequence of procedure and 


4 


- c Maskell 
ree | Northeaste Th Hlinvis Cniergsite . 


lies: virtu: ally. 


: haa. 


follow-up 
reading nocd of the student, The goal- 


OF Mexperionee” 


mnectings by sich it os 
cand: Reading: specialists as Stanley Lev: 


cerned 


ful 


_the: student's: story as it is being put 


student’ ‘s. 


the precedes: clades 
thongh there. 


oF 


leprae eg cn Lost ee . pechembmerse ramen : tee Braye hae as 


. A 
The Cstudent's “experience? may 
a drawing, something he brings ‘to. class 


suchas a pigtnre, wv SOUVENET oa record? 


ing or the likes or partic ipation in- an 
experience sich as a trip or visit. a fin 
oF party, ‘ete, planned by the teacher: 


Or it may simply. bea discussion of. 


some: topic “ar 
Like sO inany good idleas frout ane yet 


fe Hels, 


event that the student 
relates to, The need for arid the kind 


of stimmlus will depend upon the level 
“OF the stuclent (age) 


and the kind of 


lesson (individual or gro), 
a 
oe 2% ayO® 


The audit ix then asked. to tell. 
-aheit his experience, The student may’ 
be telling the teacher, anotlier stu- 


dent, av group! of! students or the ayhole 
depending upon. the student's 
to commtinicate, -the Kind of 
exercise planned, and > ghe 


ability 


is to get the student to tulk“about: sone 


thing, he wants, to talk abont and for, 
him toa, use his own words, 


- Tk : 
The stivale nt then dictates his.‘ ‘story” 
to the teacher (or to 
another student), using his own avords, © 
The writer copjes down the story. just 
as itis told-Cerrorg and all, The teacher 


ar feYow student may help the one” 
‘dietating to find words, but ff is crucial 
that the dictation be written. down just 
aw the student says it, that the student's 


(not the teacher's) words, phrasing, 


syntax he written down, Remember, 
vou. are ‘teaching: reading—how ‘to de- 
~ code the velutiouships between — the 


spoken an written Tanguage—not 
MutT, “this stage the 


he sces it in his reading. materials: - he 
doesn't see it He is much tao 
with the experience aud the 
process. Rige points ont that the Ereat- 
est incidence of, teacher failure ‘occurs 
at this point, who teachers, to he: chelp- 
(ie, to “toach’), edit-and repair - 


onto paper, rather than copying it down 


exactly as the ahident tells it. 


: 1 
The ‘teacher then reads the. xtory back 


to the student while the student reads 
along. Tn the very beginning (he. teacher 


may.want to read the dictation back at 


the end of cach. sentence, helping the 


between bis) spoken -words: ‘and - their, 
written forms, Te alse gives the student 


Ja chante te edit chis -ietation for: the 


first time. 


When ie cama is eehdy, he my 


want te. read the story. aloud, tor the 


feacher of ta. another student. OF eoutse, | 
‘ he may read it silently: ito a nt 


383) 


4 the: better, 
1. 


i ae he Vv - 


inclivicual “re 


student: 
will not ie incorrect language because 


Gon © 


at 


: 


any: tine. The more re: “reading. lic does, 
The teacher may help sth 
student, pronouncing: words or reread: 
ine the story with. him, The student. 
knows the words anid” finderstands the 
‘story; che is, sit’ this point,- Tearning te 
‘identity the ‘written symibals of the 
words he has’ ulead. spokeu. 

The shiulene may aise await ‘ty try 
writing the - “story. himself, Students: will 
aradually begin correcting’ and chang: 


ing their own “stories as they bewin oa 


recognize, errors and as their: vocabulary 
increases: AX ao normal’ process, second | 


cand: third Yeadings often result i ‘self- 
* editing, 


Stories that. the student has talc and 


dictated or rer written can be sade: into”. 


Nlone. With: children, the | 
“readers” nay ineladé their’ own draw- 
ines. thus hecoming their own illustrated 
library, one they can Share with other 
students. their families and: friends, For 


adults they may hecome totebooks of! 


ee which they can -use to practice 

with ‘or. share, These notebooks. then 

become it measure for the students and 

the teacher) of. their progress i’ hae 

Stage ama writing ‘as well, as reading. 
-VIO 


’ 


When the basic skill ef adie fas 


heen achieved, teacher: -prepared or. 
commerciak - materials may ohbe  intro- 
duced: For childreas, these. ma ee basal | 
veaders, storybooks and. other 
uitterials, For acalts, the. materidils 
might “be application forms, driver's test 
materials, grocery store flyers and labels. 
Letter writing or diary, keeping. might 
be good -tansitional and: ONALOin ae 
tivities in viesw of their built-in experi- 
ence or story-telling nate; 
“The Language Experience Approach 
canbe used ‘asa class, small group or 
‘individual activity. Rigg suggests, i 
hey discussion ‘of ideas for whole ee 
presentation, the use of wordless pictiire 
books to initiate the | “exper ience ‘telling. 


Language experience: takes advantage. 
of. student interests and knowledge 
rather “that relying on the arbitrary 
‘selection, Of topics and” materials. that. 
though they may be interesting to some, 
are seldom motivating for all. Tt can be 


“a step towards the: understanding, anid 
‘use of vocabulary and materials in other 


areas of the studeit’s life, ATielping hin 
along in other courses.or a job, rather. 


than focusing solely. on literature or. 


cultire? As Van Allen puts it, 


the ‘basis of childret's oral aid writs 


"ten expression is, their sensitivity. to 


especially their 
. both’, within 
the world at 


* their environment, 
danguage . environment, 
the classroour and in 


“activityes | 


. Continued en page L0 | 


ee 


‘oa 


— targe, The continiiing responsibility” 
ofthe teacher is. to help (the  stu- 
dent) at. all levels: of ability aria 
inereasingly aware of the svorld. j 
which they Tivessto “talk? about)” 
and to relate their, observations. and” 

RUPEES Ons, to their own caper NEES 


En a thilingiyal’ proaran,. lis LEA a 


““fows ostudendis to begin with reacing: 


and writing. in their first Janguage ale 


“most inimediately, as well as prov iding © 
Sao meungs of inoving gradually. inte the - 
osucond “hinguage. 


{ Although. this may: 
result in the. students using’ both Jan-: 


" gies on occasion, the admonition that. 


"what the’ student says iy what should: he* 


put go paper, still holds.)g In adult tit- 
emey ob ESL ae” ators the stu-. 
dents smay he illiterate in. their first” 
language, | Language Experience pro. 


Vides a simple way of moving the su- 


: : 7 a0 , ee : « : 


N 


ognize the regularities sand irregularities 


of spelling. Vane Aflen believes that’ this 
iS because Languave Experience makes 


“no digtinction between the development.’ 


cof reading: skills and the development of - 


Dey: 
hay because they are his words: and. 


listening, speaking, spelling, and writing - 


skills. All are’ essential’ provide 
ciprocal reinforcement. AH facets 
~dangtiage are used as experience related 


re- 


to-the construction of printed nuiterials, 
“All the: student's experiences: Which he 


CALL CAPLESS, éspecially inf oral language, 
are included. as the raw-material out of 


which reading refittenent grows. a 


Unlike most) commercially prepared 
materials, the Language Experience ma- 
terials that’ the student reads tend te 
“culture-fair’. anck meaningful 


his’ experience: ‘Alniost equally impor- 


“tant, the: student is not placed at a. dis- 


advantage bee: ‘ause his oral skills:are unt- 


“of ; 


reading: practice, 
is, 


seawe 


Bo 


quiring ‘the decoding skill (so essential. 


in the initial stages of the reading, prog 


cess), in order to establish a limit to-orak 


im truth, a. ratiorak: 


language learning ‘using experience: ‘The 


e 


to. 


experience: is ‘the 


Mudent’s lentire knowledge, - 
catalyst, 
the fimpetus for communication, whether 
in reading, syriting, listening or ‘speak- 
ing; whether if, the ‘classroom ‘or: at 
home, on the job or on the street. Tt 


lead him, take him to. successful’ lane. 


guage acquisition, Et is he teacher who 


nist be fy: prepared to navivate. 
TN IT 78 


“Vor further reading: pe 


LEA. ( eta 
Beginning Reading to Speakers of Other - 


Levenson, Stanley, Phe 


ves often 
éguage FExperience, as a. means of. ace 


Language Experience | 
for the -entire - 


his every. 
the stimulus, 


cis his neeels ol his thoughts. that will ; 


; ’ : 4 . . 
“dent: inte the process of decoding, just’ - equal te the om: tterial he is -asked ta ¢  Langiages: (“The Laueuage. Experience 


aas-it does for the cl. rend. As ‘Levenson states it, Language 9 Approuch)." Paper > given: cat _ TESOL... 
Tn all) cases. singe the approach is Experience “values the language. of cach ees fihtiengo, March 7, 1969: 
oa individualized and ungraded, it avoids” .-(student), faulty is it aay be, as a a eae Bn foc Pe Ae 
‘ i, Pat.."Beginniny. to Read in English 
the * problems of “ability” - grouping, beginning point for further“ develop- the LEA way", SPEAQ Jonna, Vol. 1, = 
* Students can begin wheb they areable, ments” Id so doing it puts-the thinking No.3 Antari LOTT. ° 
to express themselves; “readiness” be- of each: (student) at the Heart of the” yyy, Allen, edi: Gad Chasien: Alle an, Lan- 
comes a omatter of the student having — teac hing, learning: process, : uae Evpevienee Netivities, ‘Bostons- 
- something t68 say, Students lean to rece have’ emphasized er : 


Hotgditen “Mifltin, 1976, 


Althongh 1 


‘ . 


1 


. . 4 ” . - Re * i 


. What controversies presently exist in ‘teacher preparation? What does current research on ranpiiags teathet preparation 
‘tell us? What is ‘the state of. ‘the art in teacher preparation? What a have been mount? against traditional 


‘teacher preparation as well as competency based teacher preparation? \ a oe ae 
7 he ae ” tes ah he a ae ‘ ‘ v8 a = 8 = a 
“These and gther vital questions ara tackled by 2 yp leat ‘igures i ina new, collection by. John F, Fanselow aid 

Richard Aabight. 27 a Te ae te deppin 
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TEACHER: PREPARATION: MODELS, PRACTICES. 
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reque st forrus, 


ERIC wena 


~ SYLLABUSES: STRUCT a 
-_SHUATIONAL, NOTIONAL 


by ‘Stnidy: 
re San Franc isco. State University 


« 


One major decision that all teachers - 


‘face is which text to use. fue ofder eto 
make a Wise decision, * it 
to regognize ther atysiagiiptions that the 
inaterinls inake about what. should he 
tunghe ican ESL class, Although the 
‘selection of materials has implications 
for the way they care’ presdutesl, what 
is stinliegh and) how. jt iv presented) are 
“separate components af the classroom. 
Lingnistic strictures, for example, ean 


be presented either, déductively. or ins - 


duetively, with the teacher av. model or. 
Facilitator, — 
First of all, what’ Sat Shak: 

oe & learly, aosyllabus ig not the same as a 
“nethod, ” Anthouy 
that acmethod ioust include the’ “sclee- 


tion of anateriily-to be tanghit, the grada- 


tion of those tuateriak, their preséutae 


tion, and) pedagogical iniplonentation 
to induce dearting.” In cainy mind, the 
first twa concerns—the sclection of ma- 
terials: and. the gradation of those imna- 
ee the foundtion’ for a 
“syllabus. 
“whats shatld) be 
_fationale for, how: 
Che sectod: and ordered. © Turron tly, 
literatuve reflects three major types of 
svilabtises:, “structural, “situational, and. 
notianak 3 eS 


stuciee, 
that’ content sheaf 


7 SPRUCTU RAL » SLL ABUSES 


The pringary focus of ‘structural sy hli- 


bites is the grammatical structure of Uier, 
Tangnage, Girardin. describing the come. 


ponents: Hof a structural lesson maintains 
‘thar “the anodern Tanguage fessor cnitist 
be first oF allca lesson in the lan guise, 


petence! and perforinance.” in view of 
the focus on dingnistio® Mructares,. the 


question of what-to inelnde in the sy 
Tabus. is relatively Gass: “aniely, the full 


Me ‘Kay 


is important. 


the: 


FRET ety eee RE SIMROTE Cag ere coer oo area co 


a3 


wand Norris mitintaiy . 


amoxdel, 


« 


apa % 


2 which necessitates ihis type. of class 

.Graimiatical strucs - 
tures could: he symbolized hy. charts or 
pris . 


reonr presentation, 


with - the teacher,” acting - 
asa. facilitator rather. han a 
(This, of contse, is exactly what 
eceurs: fn 


_abjec ty, 
marily 


ile ‘nt W aye " ; o 


rn SITUAT 1OX AL SYLLABU SES” 


Sitnational ‘syllabuses focus. on i: 


wnage as a social median hy “recognize & 
sing that language use is affected by: such 


things as.the participants, tlie tupic, and 
the setting. The “basig assumption of 


situ: ition: al svilabuses is clearly reflected ¢ « 


in Kitcbin's comments: “Structures ae 
dead without the situations «whieh en- 
eeonder Chena” fy discdissing sitnhational: 
svHlabuses, Kitchin mutintains: that it 
should be possible to “devise a. learning 


-avstem bused on raded sitiations rather 


thy in graded. structnres.¥ - 
Th emtost situ: ational svlk thtises the se- 
lection of content. i hased on a-predic-” 


- ton of what situations the students will — 


A syllabns provides a focus for 
along with oa 


“aimed at bailing up lingtistie ‘Com. - 


rang of sranimationl sirne bares: ‘in Wag. - 


dish. “Phe question, of: how ta sequence, 
this -content-is more diflic alt to answer, 
According to Wilkins the. standards that’ 


-simpligity, 
contrastive 


«ate typically cappliod are: 
: cogularity, frequeney cand 
difficulty, These criteria; 
be at odds with whe another’ since g 
structure wilt, high’ frequency may jot 


ea have structaral “simplic ity Cea. polite. 
“could: voir tell me?", “do 
while fre- 


you happen to know?) ete., 
quently teed ane not structorally siniple). 
 Structaral syllabuses. are: 
with. pattem practions and text. transla. 
oo biatis: There ix, however, 
herent ina fens on Tineacunistigs 5 Structures 


a 


‘hawe ‘ver, aK. 


dissockated . 


nothing ine 


~ AIL, 


comiplimenati dishe lief, ete, ys 


Ne 4 lead with. Selecting materials 
on this basis certainly provides the op- 
potlunity fer highly relevant ‘content. 
Hosvever,, as) Wilkins points ont, the 
social situation alone does not determine 


What) will Be said. An individual at a 


hank coud have a variety of intentions 
opening a savings accom, registering 
a complaint, seeking employment, eté). 

ti general situational s\Habuses ! kh) 
not demonstrate. clearly defined criteria 
for’ the sequencing of the material. Some 
sylithises are ordered on the basis thrat 
the learner will Gncounters the situations” 
Ce a toxt for a foreign student might: 
“proceed: as’ follows: landing at the air- 
port, finding a place to live, re gistering 
atthe’ University, ete. Other situa. 
tional syllabuses: rely on-the stroetural 


complesity. of the «dialogues within the. 


sittations: for the pide “of the ami- 
terial, 
Traditionally the classroom sectentas 
tion of situational syllabuses involves 
“role playing and dialogues (at tinios 
combined with pattern practices}, Given 
the. focus on the social dimensions. of ’ 
angyage,. other techniques Fool he 
eqquslly effective in promoting , the sfu- 


dents’ awareness of Janguiaye variation. 


One technique would be exercises which 
require estudents .te observe . Jangnage 


use -ontside ‘of ‘the classrooin and. nate“ 


how itwwaries: according ta the® partici 
‘pants fuel setting. | ae a 7 
ry 


NOT TONAL SY VLLABUSES- 


oW ane Imaintains that thes essence FY o 
at notional, syllabus is. its priotity ti the’ 


semiintic content of language, The. im 
of sted svllabases isto ensure that- the 
students. know haw to express, different 
types of meanings Yee. lis: adrecihents, 


thematioally: 


~ 


« Nitchin, MEV, 


ied sif bee F 


re een 


ee a te - : e 


- 


tiosial aiduas hie 
selection Of the content is related to the 
“needs of the learners. AV ‘ilkins maintains. 
that the, first step in designing the svi 
labus is te predict what typos. of miart- 
ing ‘the leamsers will need to commnuni- 


classroonny which rise The cate, Taviciy ‘of the tremendous nuntber 
of semantic categories (Wilkins Rimself 


lists. 339) the problomsof selection is a 
~formidithle oii@, The question, of selec 


“Yon is further comptieaited -by the fact 


that a variety of tinguistic forms} ‘ean be 


nved to XPress! the same meaning (og. * 


isking for permission ‘can be conched* 


question “of the’, 


‘ 


in Various forms ranging from “Can bo 


use. to “wonder iff I I ‘might’ use’), 
Wilkins suggests that. the selection of 
which forms to inelude be based ‘ow the 
stylistic dimension of formality and po- 
Jiteness, the medium (speech or writing)” 
and granmiatical simplicity... The syle 
fabug designer needs’ to predict. in. 
which contexts the student will he using | 
the language (spake or written, formal. 


or informal) and sélect the forms on thyit 


- hasis, 

At present there appears to. he little 
ration: ale for the. sequoncing of mate rials 
in YX notional syllabus. Wilkins recog. 
nizes that the designing of a notional 
svitabus coiled result in linguistic ad 
disconnected units: He 
stiggests introducing a story Tine, to en- 
sare thenaatic continuity, Tint he cone 
-siders this tecbnique extrinsic to. me 
ide of a notional syllalyss. , 

The method wof presentation for. nos 
tional syllabuses is still largely nnde- 
fined. Most existing ‘syllabuses invalye 


se vole playiirg. and’ reading and listening - 


lo “authentic language materialy (hews- 
paper articles, hroadeasts? journals, im- 
"prompt dialomtes, ete.) in 
analyze the vations intentions thal they: 


contain, 


order to 


fopres 


‘Clearly each cyllabus has ity Wrens age 


aid its weaknesses, While eacl 
focuses on ant important component - of 


. —Tanguage (i rammatical forni, sitiational 
constrtnts | 
presents unique probleths in the select-- 


and semantic uses), 


‘dag and -sexgencing of materials. The. 
“teacher alone, who kiows the profici- 


-eney and seedy of the students, ‘cay best 


“decide. which. syllabus to use when. 
"TN The 7s 


e OS _Builaockarny 


Ania K, M. iad Norris, W. EK. 
in Language “Teaching.” In Croft, 


874. ’Seame Theuhts on 


Situationalisest Feachings.” 
(292.08), 


1976, 


Ww ilking, Dd. A 
-Osfordk Ovtoul Unie ersity Provs, F 
2 


One . 


each + 


ELT] a i 


iH: 


“Method 
Rene: 


neth, 1072. Readings ‘in’ English vas oa 
wecond Langnbyar. Cambridge: \ Winthsop , 
Publishers.‘ 2 
Girard, Denis, 1972, Linguistics aud Foe is 
chin Language Fedching. Houg ) Rong: 
Lenguran, ams ee 
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WALES UNIVERSITY: GROUP. 
- WORKS ‘TO. DEVELOP. NEW | 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


The Conimunication” Studies Unit of 
the Univ ersity of Wales Institute of Sci- 
“ence and Technology in Cardiff, Wales, 
is making a year-long study of a spewifie- 
type of technical documentation under 
# grant from the L. M. Exicsson - of. 
Stockholin, Sweden. The study isto 
determine the, feasibility of ene 
a highly vestricted ‘subset of “English 
words’ and -sentenre structures thag - 
would be adequate for use in the Erics- 
Smt Company's international documenta- 
tion, 

The concept “of controlled ‘English * is. 


not new. The question the Welsh study 


ds ta answer is whether it- can ‘be ap- 
plied to the Eriessen’s produet line, 
Controfle. ‘English of various sorts: are 
“already iu use qn international doce: 
Jnentation by humerous companies. in- 
cluding such iants, as. IBM, - Kodak, 
and Rank. Xerox. It's adt antaie is that 
iin loss. expensive - to tryin. natives. iy 
Many countries to use operation and 
nutintenance manuals written tn a-eon- 
trolled English than it ise ‘to translate 
the smanuals tuto all. the” languages 
where ‘the products will be used and” 
then. print: relatively small a of | 
the miata, 

‘The controlled: English ‘approach was” 


“fist dove doped by the Caterpillar “Trac- 


tort Cay Cate rpillar researchers peparcd 

i tist of TS# Enylish words that con 
soya “the concepts sed in tractor res 
pair and tuaittenance. To that list they 
“added: the names of the parts of the 


equipment being dealt with:tand defined: 


those names Targely through illustrations 
of the equipment, ‘Lhey then avrote the 


manuals- using the equipment-parl 
names, the words in their limited vo- 
eabulary. ane very timited set of’ 


Simple English sentence structures. Hav- 
Wage Written same documents this. way, 
‘the Caterpillar. researchers. then. went 
tO actmber of foreign countries and 
tortecd that, with the help of are instree- 
tor who cunderstood both the native. 
Lisgnaged and Lnglish, they at) et 
people with some. bavkground: in nig 
chanical sere ic ‘ings to use the ee Mar 
nals effe otively: iv front 30. te GO hours: 
of iustraction even though they knew 
ho Maulish: mateall when they started, It 


world not really be true to say thatthe | 


omechanies “understood” English in any 
significant sense, after they: had learned 
to use the mannils, but -Caterpillat’s 
‘objective’ was not to teach English but 
rather to devise an internationally us- 
able set of manuals: and that ie ‘ste 
ceeded ja doing.” 

‘The. Caterpillar-devised language has. 
anew hecome’ a marketable iteny and is. 


atl enter nay 


; White, ¢ 


“guaye, not only must 


such: ats 


~ counter to the rntes 


Instructions and questions, 
Sructure is. kept as simple as possible a 


ay’ il. she cominercially ider ‘ie trade: 
Thine 
(Hey U.S. fram Sinart. Communications, 
lee. and tinder 
“ILSAM™ (International Language for 
Service und: Maintenance), whigh is 
available outside the US. from MOE 
Consultants. oe 
In trying to devise a-controlled lan- 
‘the word list be 
limited, but “also -each word, ‘unlike 
standard: English, must have only one- 
meaning and so must ‘be used as énly 


Jone part of speech. If, for example, you- 


are. going to use “right” to mean “the 
opposite of Teft", 
it to mea’ ‘the: opposite of wrong”. If 
you use “drop” as a noun, that might 


be applied. to ‘a small quantity of oil} 


you cannot also use it as a verb mean- 


ing “to release”. 

_ Another consideration; which often 
runs counter to the rules for effective * 
writing in’ lnyglish for English-spei ikers, 


“is that one should include in’ the inter? - 


nationil vocabul: ary that ohe word, of 
several synonymous words, that will be. 


cmost. widely recognized by. readers 


whose native languages.are not English, 
Thus, while for Eoglish speakers * “help” 


‘is often preferred to “assistance”, itr the’ 


international, context, ore people will 
recognize “assistance” ‘as’ Ting related. 
loa similar werd it their own language, - 

Also, in al restricted language, the 
“umber of verbs is redu&ed to a mini-. 
mum to avoid having to introduce. ir 
regular verb forms. That can be accom: 
plished by. using non-verb combinations 
“make an alignment” instead of 
“align”, Again this: approach runs 


that encourage mh Lixin Use - of SE Yonge 
active verbs. . 
‘To keep the structure of the interna. 


‘tional lange siaple crongh, only four | 


‘pes of sentence Structure + are used; 


statements Chat deseribe or. explain, in- 


strattions or t¢ommnands, combinations 
of conditions with either descriptions or 
The -seutence 


always using two. sentences to express 


two. thoughts if one is not a condition . 


for ‘the -ather, Different. instructions. are” 


placed in different sentences, not hooked » 


together’ hy conjunctions or punchiation, 


Among ‘the Sirtues —of the limited — 


Kugtlish: approach is that it is wot a -dis- 
tortion of nounal English; simply a sub 


set of it. Thas the nianuals prepared in + - 


the lgnited English oan be used effec- 


pea by English readers us well as ron: 


Mnvlish reielers. “In fact, when -Cater- 
pillar first published their: new interna- 
tional manuals they were not recognized 


hy: English susers as heing siguificantly 
> different Hom the previous manuals.” tn 


addition, since the words are restricted. 
Continued on page 8, 
~ - . s ok i 


“a 


“Basic SOO) which is available in. 2 


the: ‘trade name | 


‘you caiinot also use: 


for.vigarons English * 


2. - : Ps : 


. & 
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ot 
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NEW biagrnean LANGUAGE. 


" §Continued from page 6 
toone dieaning aud the sentenec seruc- 
_ture’ is sinnule, these m: inwals are ypar- 
ticularly easy to translate into’ another 
Jangnage in case one wants to provide 
a naive: Jangni ee version. TN 6/78 « 
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"TEACHING LITERAL “AND 


“HGURATIVE MEANINGS: 
USING FOOD : VOCABULARY 
Marilyn A.Funk . 
Schoot for International Training 
Brattleboro, Vt. co 


> Dering the preparation of a class din- 


ney, While. my” ESL students Were .pre- 
ong, PAVING theirenutional dishes, and ocea, 
sionally asking the dames of the various 


‘utensils they were using, [realized ‘that 


"a ‘some. of them did not know this hasic 


‘vocabulary, cand that they gall «needed. 
ty tefine: Uicir understanding of the vo~ 
eabulary in’ this “household” area. For 


- example, most students knew that’ 


“chop”, “slice” and “dice” are all verbs 
_ that corne uimder the: gross classification 
of “cut, but they had no clear idea of 


the: differences in Meaning between 


these verbs. I therefore decided’ to pre- 
i A 5 a ; 
pare. a@ lesson on the exact meanings of 


_ various terms Which are used in cooking. + 
Noting that many of: these terms. also. 


have figurative and ‘diomatic wuses, I 
added some exaccises on theso figurative 
extensions of .the meanihgs of” these 

> terms. With this. series of lessons: L 
. hoped to give my students.a Clearer un- 

— derstanding of the. following, characteris- 
tics of the vocabulary of English: °°. . 


. Strain, including a-cartot, a stalk - of 
4 aa a 


rea 


SIE teeter ny an 


’ celery, a bit efeflour, an apple ‘and some 
Wate GS 


. Procedure: \.. The’ class was divided | 


_dnto pairs.’ Each : pair, «working: with a 


“Miferent recipe, read their recipe and | 


- made a list ofenew vocabulary, pronun- 
_ ‘ciation probléms and any strneture they 
“thé blackboard. eo 3 8 
2. Returning: to the large group, the 
., Students, cxamined the list of new vo- 


cabulary words, ete. which had been 
Written on the blackboard and explained ' 
_or demonstrated as many as they could, |. 


using the’kitchen tools, which had been 
placed on a table. nearby. I avted as a 
resource porson, when necessary, ex- 
plaining words ‘the students could not 
work ont. (especially ingredients,-such ‘as 
“curry powder"). I knew -that my stue. 
dents could do all these: activities. and, 
everyone conthibuting a bit of informa- 


cific meanings, T also oceasipnally. found 
it necessary to expand.on. the student 
demonstrations, for example, by asking 
sonteone, after “grate” had ‘been demon- 
-- strated, to grate a carrot and to shred an 
apple, Se 
"3, Each. team’ of students read ‘its 
recipe aloud and answered any ques- 
tions ahout vocabulary from the rest 
of thg class, Again, I acted as a resource 


~ of last resort, allowing the students: who . 
. knew these terms to explain them tothe. 


rest of the class, The new vocabulary 
that the class found ard the demonstra- 


"Hons that they did aro listed below. The ’ 


vocabulary T hid to explain is starred, 


oT). that terns which have very similar ; . 
ms. Oe Keneral Ineanings may differ in -New Vocabulary "we fs 
_— their ‘specific meaniigs; . pelts. 4 “shortening : 
— 2) that. ordinary, concrete language _, tind "Huffy 
aay aften also be used in a figur- grease, . diced 
oe a . oe . . 4 ei ¢. 
" «ative sense, and yg | ; ate 5 7 an P 
sane iddomatin  avenrcwetane -  Datter : nutme 
3) that many idiomatic expressions push in slightly , ‘sprig 
"are appropriate only within cer- © * poy. cannat 
+tiin sacio-linguistic ‘contexts, “tbsp. - 4 + Sieve 
= ee te, a - shredded sift. 
a Tho lessons I've described weré spread _ extract: . » _ Pureed * 
--over four days, using approximately fifty . , ee. 8 
minutes of class time each day. | dice-chop-slice-cut - | 
Moats ; se Healt it sieve-strain-sift-spopii - 
| Lesson L: The Literal Meanings of | puree-mix-beat 
a. i a a . 
ces ee Cooking _ creme Demonstrations 
Teacher Preparation: | prépared mul- gate ys. sired - : 
tiple copies of the three recipes shown, peel vs. pare 
below for Mulligatawny ‘Soup, :Cran- Tease. VS. ha > 
*, berry Bread and Impossible Pied I chase. dust vs. sprinkle Ph 
so reeipes becuuse they re itfer-. a a ae = maa 
these reeipes bee iuse they were inter Lesson II: Follow-Up. Exercise 
vesting and used a variety of vocabulary fo re Da Sees ae . 
(Students had asked me for the. récipe The following ‘lesson gave tho’ stu- 
‘for Thupossible Pie, which I had made. dents more experience with’ the voeabu- 
“for our dinner.) 0+ _--Tary.-and genetated additional vocabue. 
T broaght ‘various kitchen utensils ‘te ‘Vary not used in the recipes the students 
class, including a knife, 2 mixing bowls, had read in class. a 
# Sater, it spoon, a cutting board, a Procedure: 1. The class was divided. 
_ (strainer Rnd measuring spoons. TE also _into teams. Each team wrote a simple 
i. hrought some things to- cut, sift. and tecipe, for example, for making_a grilled | 


— Conthiued oy next page 


did ‘not understand and listed them on. 


tion, could. probably: work out the’ spe-- 


e AG : 
é ann * 
Sete mL arrears URN MET TEM, 


“6 


Mulligatawny sof ws a 
4 tbisp butter : 
4 cup diced onion. oe 
cup diced celery > 
cup diced carrot 

i finely chopped pepper - 

LT sliced apple - 


cup icc 


- 


I ; S58 . 
I raw chicken “iss, 
eup Jour’ 
1 tsp ewry powder 

2 tsp uutmeg . 
2 cloves . ie, ee 

l sprig parsley. oe 
salt and pepper . ee 
-1 cup chopped 
S-eups canned chicken ‘broth 


Put into a deep pot: butter, onion: celery, 
carrot, chopped pepper, apple and chicken, 
Cook slowly: until brown. ag ae 
Stir in the flour. ; ee , 
Add. the remaining ingredients. Simmer I 


outthe pieces of chicken and set aside. Rub 
the vegetables through a sieve, 5) 
Add the pureed-vegetables and the chicken 
to th® liquid and season: to taste, Re-heat 
and serve with fluffy, boiled rice.“ 


ve 


Cranberry Bread. - 
1 orange 

boiling water | 
2 tallespoons butter 
legge. - 7, 
l cup sugar. - 

J eup chopped cranberries . 
4% cup chopped: walnuts 

2 cups flour — _ : 
42 teaspoon ‘salt : ad 


Grate the rind:of the orange. ae 
| Squeeze the juice.and add boiling water to: 
make %4 cup of Nquid. _ ue 
Add the grated rind.. Also 
hiutter, Stir, : 
Put 1 egg and Ll cup sugay in a. bowl. 
“Beat well and stir the orange liquid into 
this, Add 1 ¢up chopped cranberries and 4 
cup: chopped walnuts. ; ; 
Sift together 2 cups flour, % teaspoon salt 
and %4 teaspoon baking soda into a large 
‘bowl, Stir in the egg and orange mixture. - 
Spoon the buttered loaf pan. Bake at 325° 
for I hour. To test: center should spring: 
back when pushed in slightly. a 


add 2 tablespoons 


-e 


et 


Inypossible Pia... 
4 egus 5 oe 
12 stick margarine (%% Ib.) 
% C * Baking Mixture (Sce 
3% o#. shredded epconut 
%4 € sugar ie 
2 milk is 

1 tsp vanilla extract © 


e 


-Add all the other ingredients. Beat 3 min- 
ites.) . SMe 
Pow hatter. into an tingreased ‘pie pan and 
hake for 55 minutes in a pie-heated 350° 
oven, Da not open oven while baking. 


“Baking Mixture pe 
“Mix together. (or rub together with §n- 
gers) until no large lumps remain: nt 
2.C flour 7 .. . 
Ltsp salé | > : 
#% tsp baking powder ~ 
. 2.thlysp sugar’. - We, 
1 thisp shortening 


F a 


. 


% teaspoon baking. soda ° oe 8 


recipe below.) me 


Mix margarine and sugar together in a’ bowl, | 


. 7 Te “ 
egy: vation 


tomatoes . + P yoo! 


hours Strain and reserve the liquid, Pick } 


vee ay 


So worksp 


3 ; . 
Continued from pagess 


= ye yt. 


. 


» s¢heese sandwich or a cup of hot cocoa. 


dens had to be serittea, as another team 


_ written, one team wrote their-reeipé on 
the board. Two volunteers from another 
team, ohe-reading and the other. follow- 


_ volunteers should understand that they 
niust follow the recipe exactly. The class 
and I observed and the. eptire class 
made suggestions for improving the Fec- 
ipe directions afterwards. The recipes 

4 fay be written on one day and prepared 


assemble all the needed niaterials, or 
they. may be acted out on the same day, 
using imaginary “props. (an empty jar 
labeled “stigar” ean provide all the sugar 
syoteneed), © 
. . & As an alternative to the aboxe Jes- 
© son. the teacher might ask -volunteers 
from the class ta follow a simple recipe 
that the teacher has provided, for: ex- 
ample, for Cornstarch Pudding’ oF for 

- a Grilled: Cheese Sandwich. The pro- 


ARI ARERR OTE OTR RSE ony ARERR NETS, 


T emphasized the fact that ail the diree-, 


would follow these directions in making: 
. the recipe. After the recipes had been - 


- ing his directions; made -the recip. The: _ batanc | 


on another, giving the students ‘time to- 


. . 
7 


F Pn gi : & : a 
T was already angry with Bobby for 
his carelessness. But, when he didn’t 
J éven say he was sorry, 1 really started 
fo. ; We ae 
a Squeeze _ boil - s sift | 
Myra was bSautiful and seductive, 
She walked overto Henry, said, 
“Hello, Tiger’, and began to 
‘oll her dress. - ~~ es 
gtease + beat 


6, 


hee 


peel 


‘Lhe snow had - 
with’ a covering of white. 
sifted dusted 
¥ fs ™ 


¥ love parades. Marching music is so- 
: é ‘ . . Cd 
mixing “+ stirring heating 
The eartoon character was trying bo 
- . 2 4°. up his wife so that she 
cAwould let Him go bowling: He said, 
_ “You're the best little wife a fella 
ever had.” ~ a Fe 
butter * 


* | stir grease 


“Teacher Preparation: I prepared? mul-. 


Fe ag ee Get eee RTD ne ae 


see at Sid the town: 


Sle wea 


SS ne Oe 
of cach student's. deciding whether the .*. 
role play “he: selected needed words or. - - 
actians or another person or all three. : 
I then, demonstrated one. A list of vo- 
cabulary words’ uséd ‘in the role phiys- 
(but not the role plays themselves) ge 
could be pat on the board to help the’ 
students in guessing, Tater; however, I~ 
didn’t do it and it didn’t seem. to ham- 

per my students, - oA 

- Procedure: 1. The students each chose 


~.a role play and, without showing it to.” 


| aewprereeme es nani’ spies 


anyone, spent 5 minutes deciding how” |, 


fo act it ont, J was the resource. person 
‘for emergency help; however no, ane 
needed my help. * - 
. 2 The students acted out the role 
plays one: by. one. After cach one the. 
students: described what happened using . 
their own words. They then tried to: + 


_« guess what the role play was, In order © ” 


to help them determine the proper social. | 


tiple ‘copies of the exereise and distrib- ¥ context for each: expression, Inthen asked 


uted them ‘to the class, of 
Procedure: I, The students were di- 


one other person. before: discussing them 
with the entire class. The-students’ con- 


some questions, For example, Would this - 
expression be used -im a formal or: in- 


.. vided into pairs,*in order to give them> fornial situation? Would it be used in 
a chance to discuss. their’ choices with. . 


speech or in writing? Is it stereotyped? 
Would a.man or a woman use this ex- 
pression? a a 

One. oft the features of English tliat 


- sideration -of the semantic properties, of 
cach word is more important than the < students should be noticing is its flexi- 
"” bility, Iv. order to take’ advantage. of |. 


. -eeilare is the same! as that deseribed in 
* number Ll above, but in this case the 


“teacher will have to provide all the 
7 Hy . ae as ; 
necessary ingredionts, andl cooking tools. 

Now ‘aware of the exact meanings of 


a application of these words to other situ- 
ations, Toused a multiple -choice, fill-in 


. _ othe students. this opportunity. ; % 


: Lesson ‘TH: Some Figurative Uses 
‘of Cooking Terms 


This tultiple: choice fill-in exercise 


had demonstrated’ iri. class; however, 
* some’ other related items were also in- 


emotionally charged one. © aoe 
"1. After knocking.over the lamp, the lit- 
tle boy. looked at his mother with 
Trmmediately, all hér anger. . 


With those soft, loving eyes. Thon she 
turned ands rancout. THe rubbed his 

' -hands- over his face. Har look had 
Sia him deeply, 

- amined . 


stirred cut 


on my nerves. 


cut sliced. chopped 


oo 0.08 The snow was everywhere. It had 
een 

. in the cabin: and 

in- White, 0° 


stirred -"" spouned — sifted : 


: “answer which they finally-arrive at. 
2, When the exercise: had been: com-- 


some food. preparation vocabulary, the * 
chiss wis ready to consider figurative 


exercise and. a-role play exercise to give 


was based. on syords that the students 


_ Gluded, Each item was.a descriptive or | - 


large, sad eyes and said, “I sorry”. | 


- *3. The-children's: constant fighting .. 4, Say someone's name in-a melting 


'.. through the openings 
outlined the walls: 


-pleted, the entire class went over dhe 


exercise, cach student r¢ading one cyinegs 


‘tion aloud, and: decided ‘ane an aceepta- 
“ble answer for “cach question. I, again, - 


only participated when the students 


were tinable. tot arrive at. the answer by 
themselves (those questions. are starred). 


‘Lesson TV: Follow-Up Exercise on 
Figurative Meanings ‘of Cooking . 
: . Terms—~Role Plays ~ 


The rolé, plays should be short de- 


.tive meanings of cooking terms. Tlic 
‘ones J used were: 7 ; 


“Butter: someone up. fy 
Something melts your hearts 


Cut someone off, 

. Stir-up jealousy in someone. . 
Say something in’a grating voice. | 
Pour out your heart to someone. 
Peel off something. — 


plays Oxgslips of paper for the stadents 
to draw qut of a ha 
what role Whig Gre and emphasized: 
the’ fact that these role plays. could he 


" very. short." 1 mentianed the necessity 


a ae: 


. it, 


scriptions or directions using the figura- | 


then’ described | 


that flexibility, (he students have to de... 
velop a sqnse ef the varied levels of the. . 
language. T {cel that ‘this series of tes- 
sons gave my studénts the opportunity to 
do this in the area of cooking’ vocabu- 
lary, and to do it on their own, withont _ 
omy saying, “look at how thiss word is 
used”, It also allawed everyone to con- 


* 3. We then made a list of other cook-.- tribute to the class, wenerated -a’ lot’ of . 
ing vocabulary figurative expressions. - 
_ that the class thought of. 


conversation between students in ‘decid. - 


ing on which word was appropriate, and. 


pulled out “the ham” in, everybody. - 
briefly. We also had a good time doing 
The next day. the class. worked on 
writing endings te stories. This is what 
one student wrote (Expressions © from 
‘the “cooking vocabulary™ lesson are un. 
derlined.} i000 ger 


After: sho passed the’ man started to 


~ follow her, very quietly! on tip toes, He . eg 


was too ‘shy to.say “Hello” or something °."’ 


how heauti{ul she is and to ask her if 

- she would Hike to he bis girlfriend, He 
* stopped Sher ‘and told her in @ choppy 
suuainer: “Hello 2, myname is George 
“oy. you knew... Twas admiring -your 
Jeaaty 2: 6 To owas watching vou for 
many months .. . Would. you like... 


Oe Coa ii to. . 4 to take.my hand and. . . have 
boiled - sliced ~~ grated - voice. re Ce. ee ee ae ee po ae ae aie 
— ge . , 6°) Yous hear some musie that stirs -yqu. - Nieto lpg ane deen ie ed Mer ne 
4 On hearing’the sudden scream, terror. Pee mee > igoKeC at him, vory. surprised and sthen 
Sy 7  through"her like a knife. ° Toscher- Preparation: I put the: role ih He Ma Hea Sa 
. : . ‘ not mtereste< 


to know: who you are. 
Scoond, Pao mariedf™ 7 
After that: she tamed her back ta him . 
‘and svent to her friend's house without 
telling him “Goodhye™. Hoe’ was’ deeply - 
stirred and slowly he began to go hack 
home. ee E/TS. 
va 


: 7 ; 
as “ s 


Joo.) Buttered peeled melted — Bas Re sesemicat else. Therefore he. only walked. behind °, %% 
an Ny ee ee Sac Say something. i : choppy meee her. But as she ‘almost reached. her: “ey 
rn 2 Angela looked at him for a Jong time |. Do something as if you were ‘boiling. friend's house, he decided -ta’ tell her 
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’ GOING TO THE-CONVENTION? . ° 


. 


eae TO De a ce 


+ : 78 


ee 


IT WORKS 


a MAKE A LESSON OF iT! 


“. Judy E.W.B. Olsén, Aleman 
_ College Center, SF. 


a. 
« 


i “Judy: When Linda first agreed to take my 


by Linda Zinn, Chiistowa ‘Resources 
Development Center, San Francisco and 


classes while I went to Miami for TESOL. 
77, she suggested that it would be fun to: 

e my students write to me there. The 
idea rew into a-series of class activities 


y Community | 


+ KS 


. should.be moved and where to put them... | 


‘As with the earlier questions, I-wrote the 
sentences verbatim and the students made 


y necessary Corrections, prompted ‘only. 
' occasionally by me. When’ all were 
satisfied, each student copied the board ° 
compogition—and so did I, onto a ditto 
. master, for future use. A ts 


“ Linda: On the first day the following 
_ week, I primed students by asking them to . 
“reflect on what they talk'about when they 

write home to friends and. relatives. We 

also. discussgl_ some of the kinds of 


~* feelings ‘that prompt people: to wate 
letters—for - instance, concern, interest, ~ 


curiosity. I announced to%hem that on the 
next day, we would all sit down together. 


and write letters to Judy; I would expect + 
contributions from everyone in the class. - 


t 


{A few dittos in your desk drawer can’ 
-come in handy. on such, occasions.) We >> 


Tead through the composition, confirmed” ' 


what. actually kad or-hadn't happened, 
and after a few’ minor changes in- the 


original, the ‘students ‘used “it for a - 
controlled . composition, © changing the * 


future to the past. .. woe | * 
_ I felt good about this experience. It gave 
the class soniething real to talk about and’ 


vicariously share with me. It raised a *: 
number .of ‘topics that Were of interest.to.  - 


them, such as the different air fares, and : 
geography, climate and time zones in the - 
U.S. It also provided some carry-over and 


focus for Linda as their new teacher fora 


week... 


# : : # to 
. ' “ : Pe eae 
res MMe N ee LANRLETIEN GENUS SIORWMRE URI ATS COE RTE Geers US ON semen” Set a etd ictal , fe 
a . . i . 


2 


befofe,-during, arid after my’ trip; which They were to go home and think about : 1 8. 
are tted below: . ~ "what they wanted to write. ms ‘ 
_ Thé classes were adult beginners at the On the second day, we wrote our. . 
~.. Chinatown. Resources ~ Development letters, with the students. telling me what | Ag _ \ ‘ 
Genter. The time was late April, 1977. to put on the board. The: “advanced- “es, i 
Some of the students. had been in my class beginning"gclass had lots to say. There was - 
for two or three months, others since the a fair arnount of paper correction and __ : . : 
previous fall. . Be) de ' Suggestioris of alternatives and variant - y . . 
- The Thursday'and Friday before left; 1° forms that the contributors thought were yp _ 
_ wrote on the board, “Next week ] won't, better than those initially offered. In the > eS 7 oe . 
be Kere. Dé you have ‘any questions?” ‘beginning-beginning” class, students... rk pg eee ee 


Pe -, Sequence, discussing why the sentences | 


They did, of course—why was I going, 
where would I go, what would ‘I do; who 


>’ would be their teacher while I was away, 


 gramnier 


. corget 


’ with a gentle hint from me) 


- when would I come back, etc. As students 


asked. the questions, | wrote them word - 


tor word on the board. Less-than-perfect 
became obvious to the 
. questioners or their classmates (sometimes 


able to tell me how to 
the graminar: I varied the form of 
my answers.to their questions. Some [ 


cases, they were 


, - answered orally, some in written form on 


the board—this for variety as well -as 
practice in connecting otal and writtén 
forms and getting meaning from both. 


sentences te produce a more’ logical 


Bente 


Je te 
ERIC ag 2: 


and, in most. 


. were more hesitant, and produced mainly 


- questions, and needed reminders from me | 


to make the kinds of statements they - 
would naturally write in their own letters 
to ffiends.  - ee , 


Throughout; I was concemed with ~ 

+ encouraging self-correction, having them. - 

“rework their sentences before I wrote . 

them on the board.: Finally, recorders _- 
+ were chosen to copy the letters down. The 

recorder for the advanced-beginning class-.” 


was so enthusiastic that he couldn't resist 
adding in a few lines of his own! 


Judy: The first thing I did on reaching - 
Miami was find postcards and send them - 
off to my classes, so they. would be there - ; 


reviewed : the board composition of the. 


- week before, which T had put ona ditto. 


39. 


After . the usual, who:what-where _ by the end of the week and could be used an 
questions, we had some interesting “how in class discussion,. as well as 
‘. " long”. and “how much” questions which reinforcement for the letters 1 kriew the 
raised the subject of time zones (my flight students were writing me °C : ie 
was 5 hours, the time difference 3 hours) . 1 hadn't realized,’ though, how much'I . 
and fare differences for night flights, would enjoy the letters from my students. . 
excursion fares, ‘ete. I wished I] had had’ They arrived that Friday, thanks to 
; some brochures and timetables ‘from Linda's special delivery postage. © a: ae 
various airlines for class comparison. _ week after the convention, when I: e 
We spent about half an hour both appeared in:class, there was again a furry: . : eid. 
Thursday and ‘Friday going over these of questions, this time in the past tense, . : ° 
" questions and the topics they raised—two which were recorded, self-corrected: and ae. 
» days because of the elementary levels of answered in the same way as before. This’ : ‘ 
s the classes, and because. class population timé I had pictures, a route map of the’ 
‘varies somewhat from day to day. ; airline, and other “realia” to show. then? _ * 
At the end of the. second discussion and prompt more questions. ___ : 
session, we produced a class compusition In: my beginning-beginner class, this - ‘ 
dictated by the students and written by was followed by a cloze on the subject of = 
me on the board“ The subject wasmy trip -my ‘rip, which I wrote-on’ the. boards | . a fame S 
’. the following week—good practice Of Students read and ‘discussed it among ~ . - ae 7 o. ts 
- future tense. As the board: became filled themselves, then we went over it together. ‘ na ae 
with sentences, we did a little editorial’ When I had filled in all the: blanks, students re oe oe eae eee 
work, ‘connecting some thoughts with’ copied it. a oe us + 
“and”, “but”, or “because”, moving some . In ‘the advanced-beginner class; we - 


QUIET: PEOPLE COMMUNICATING. 


Do your sttidents hate writing? Do.they | - 
view, it asa’ useless painful. exercise 


Necessary only for exams? If so, help is a 


"pen in the hand. Silent writing can-help 


a 


5 


, 


not only to improve writing itself, but also 


' tovhelp the student develop effective 
- communication skills, ee 


As Michael Sharwood-Smith- has 
pointed. out (1976: " 18), _the great 
disadvantage of the speaking situation is 


~ that much of the information a non-native * 
‘speaker wants to communicate can he | 
understood frony non-lihguistic cues such | 


as facial-expression, gestures, and general 
‘context. It only takes one unusual question 


*"or.comment to Show that the leamer's”. 


command of the language is not as good as 
it appears. In a ‘Situation in which only 
writing is permitted, however, the learner 
is foreed to perfect his/her 
communicative" skills in the target 
language itself. f 
The idea of the “silent class”. was 
devéloped. by Lavonne Mueller, a high 


school English teacher. in Hlinois, for a 9- 
. Week reniedial English course (1975): No - 
» talking of any Sortwas permitted, and all” 


communication was carried out by written 
“metmos".. Specific problems were dealt 


.. With individually in writing, or on posters 


for thé whole class. ‘The immediacy. and 
high degree of individualism this entailed 


.. encouraged the students tremendously, 
_ Mueller reports. Although it seemed. very 


: dernanding—even | Mpossible—at | first, 


students became both more cansciously 
aware of errors and.more able to d&al with 
‘them, — 


It adapting this approach for 


‘intermediate: ESL classes, J] have -made 
_. Silent memos a regular. part of classroom 


activity.. Not only are memos good’ for 
‘days when you just don't feel-like talking, 


they-also help'to teach students to read 


and . follow directions, }to. depend on 


_ thernselveés’ and other students instead of 
~ just the teacher for help, to pay attention 


to their own work and that of others, and 


-t6 realize that writing canjndeed be an . 
effective and even enjoyable ‘form of - 


. COMMANication. 


~~ Tt you'd. like. to try it, here are some: 


ideas. Wher T use memos.in class, T usually: 
write the assignaent on the board under a 


“No -Talkitig. Please”-beading. I add. that. 
_ anyone who hasia question can ask me in 
writing. | This-“technique - may, 
' beginning, 
_ become panic-stricken. Refuse to ‘speak, 
~ and don't let them speak either. Then wait 
it out—students usually get the idéa in two 


atthe 
make students) laugh | or 


“to: three minutes. : . E 
During the writing, ppu can add written 
_ daformiation: t6 the board, or call -their 

attention to something already written 


there’ by: -tapping on the. board and 


pointing to the appropriate spot. | 


- 6 


: 


-aré absolutely private and will n&v 


-Coming from.) , is Se 3 

. 2. Ask another student, in writing, for 
suggestions aboist a good restaurant. What 
“kind of food does it serve? How: mh 
~ does it. cost? , 


,prablem (e.g. I've | 
- boy-(girl) friend/my 


Memos can be short or long, simple or 
very complex."They may or may not be 


directly . r€lated to. another class 

~assignment. ‘They may involve ‘writing ._ ' 
author? Do you like Kurt Vonnegut?”) 
allow. students to. ‘see “conversation” _- 
techniques much-more concretely than in 

‘ oral’work, : . eg 


between students“only, between students 
‘and teacher, or both. (It should be made 
very clear that memos between stude ts 


sebn by the teacher.) 


_ Sample Assi 
_ The following are some examples: of. 
simple memos. - eo! 
1. Give another student in the. class, 


_ directions on how to get to your house* 


(Find. out first where she/he 


will be 


3. Ask another stiident for help with a 


These questions may, of course, be’ 


posed directly. by ‘the teacher, “for. 


example, “I'd like to take my 16-year-gld. 


"sister to a movie for her birthday. What do 
-you recommend and why?” * 
The recipient ofa question, either a. . 


? 


student or the teacher; can then ask, in” 


_- Writing, for clarification (including “I can't. 
read this!”) or farther informatign (“Does 


your sister like spy movies?”), ‘This may 


involve quite a lot of ‘note-passing back 


and: forth; students who regularly pass 
notes in their other classes imay . be 
delighted to utilize this talent, previously 
unappreciated by the teacher. © 

Other memos involve two-steps: usually 
a studentt-to-student task. first, and then a 
report from one or. both students to the 


. teacher. The teacher does nat see the first 
_ Step, only its reported result. 


One such memo I use at the beginning 


writing, to another student in the class.” 


The student who receives this introduction 


must. then write’ down at least three 


- questions requesting further: information; 
these questions are, then answered, also - 


silently, by the first student: When the 


‘second student feels s/he -has enough: 


information, s/he. then writes a memo to, 


the teacher, introducing. his/her new’. 
friend ‘(the first. student). The teacher can 
further - 


then ask” the. “interviewer” 
questions about the first student. The 


answers must-be obtained from the first. 
“student by the. interviewer; 
‘ information is then incorporated into the, - 
- written introduction. ° . 


the 


‘The usual problem. with this type of 


“interview” conversation is that stugents - 
_ ive ‘a minimal reply nd then stop (e.g., 


By Lise, Winer, Concordia, University, 


“i library book/my:" 


| negotiations, and the fi 
of the term. is & useful variation of “Tell us - 
- about /yourself.” The first. part of the 
-sassigntfient is: “Introduce yourself, in 
. elgssroom, but I have not ge 


mee 


ape 


« 
¢- 
¥ “~ 


“Do you like reading?” “Yes."). Repeated 
requests for expansion, in writing, from - 


another student.or the teacher (e.g. “What 
do you like to read? Who is your favourite 


~_ Am Advanced Memo Assignment 

' A similar ‘but. more advanced memo 
exercise consistss of the: following 
instructions, which students find‘on the 
boatd when they come in. i .24 


Part I: Work in pairs. One person is a 


Montiea! 


terrorist, and the other is a negotiator. All . - 


phone lines Between you have been cut, so 


done in’ writing. The fegotiations you 


. undertake are top secret! 
- A. Terrorists: Make your demands and 
threats. Establish your situation. (Whom 


do-you represent? What resources do you 
have? What do you have to bargairi with?) 
‘Try to make the negotiator. give you what 


you want. (Suggested acts of ‘terrorism: 
hijacking, a -plane, kidnapping a ‘bank . 


manager, threatening to'put LSD in the 
water supply.) . ae 
B. Negotiators: Establish your situation 


(Whom do you represent? What resources * 


do you have? How firm are the terrorist's 
demands?) Try to convince the terrorist to 


_ give up or to make concessions. And tryto | 
negotiate” a “settlement with ‘as httle 


damage as pogsible. - 
Part II: Newspaper Report 
After’ the problem with the terrorist has 


been ‘ resolved, the editor of the 
‘newspaper will need a report.on the 


incident. One report should be submitted 


by each team. Include relevant 


" information, such. as the identity and ainis 


of the terrorist, what happened during the 


situation? ¥ . 
" OF course, "you 
acceptability’ of such 


Ust\ judge the 
ic in your: 
rally found, 


it. fo be a problem, politically, One day, 


when there ‘was an uneven number ‘of . 
students, I got to be a terrorist'in Part I; 1. 


can testify personally that it requires a 


great deal of involvement, Students 
constantly looked up wards in their 


pi ain Aaa referred to their. past 
writing, « ? 


very precise since “countless lives” 


depended on a lack.of misunderstanding. « 


Students became inventive, -planning 
strategies furiously. My own negotiator, ia 
fact, ‘started a whole series af. stage. 
directions, in parentheses,.so that I wauld 
know how to play along and. fall ‘into her 


tap! The. reports. froin Part IT were 


remarkably clear and well ‘organized, in 


addition to being realistic and exciting, . 
eet Continged on 
ie 5 o 3a 
wot et & ma 


ings: obviously had to be 


‘all your communication will"have to be: ° : 


oulgome of the- 


é 


. . a * ‘ ’ 
© cen ameenatgeaimbernnge tend ARMs 
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_ Why writing? Why silence? Why silent. 
writing? Because communication is not all * 
‘talk. Silent memo writing is one of the | 


' Clearest and most’ effective: means of 


“impressing students with the potential of 
writing, and shaving them 


“HELP.US. CEL EBRATE- 
THE NEWMAN CENTER'S 
‘TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
SUNDAY, MAY 20, 1979 


2 explore, . 
: manipulate and, utilize its possibilities. 


‘ a. 
. 
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"A GUIDED WRITING TECHNIQUE 


t 


FOR | ADVANCED, sl LEARNERS = + 


|. By Bob Weischerg ca 
Ney Mexico State University 


e - editor's Note: This article is abstracted . 
Oh Sfrom a paper “delivered wt the 1977 
ME XTESOL Convention. te 


° 
- The techniques of guided writing 
have come, inte we He use as a. practical . 
. means of helping s§cond language learn-. 
eye ge ats” achieve fluency in writing. ‘These 
sa, techniques have been found partigularly 
useful with beginning students; how-- 
_ ever, advanced learners, especially. uni- t 
ot 2 versitye level soidents in technical fields, 
often find guided writing practice to be 
inappropriate to theireneeds. From: the 
pofut of view of such learners, existing. 
instructional isiterials in the arca suffer 
- frou one of three basic, failings: (1) 7 
manipulative: practice with disefete hans 
guage items may be stressed. but little 
or nor formal provision ix made to assist 
. ‘the student in ying these items appro,” 
ON Bea priately in the context of his, freer writ-:. 
“Fae (2) situational cohtexts, often of 
. little interest to the advanced technical 
“student. are cuphasized, while his prob- 
a lens with’ discrete language iteins are 
maihisstal over, 43). writing practice re- 
yolve soared — cognitive | deve ‘lopment 
oo esetcises whieh) the studeat) may per -+ 
ae ae cele ity Comdescenelings, “aad thus, une: 
“Suotivating, 
Granting the hisic’ validity, of aed 
Ba itn apraction at the advanced level, 
| or the tateciale coceloper thus faces a, 
_ tile toma. He rist provide for intensive 
"onractice ab discrete language: itenis, but 
within a contextually based format rele- 
i a aes Va to the student. THe mustlalso pro- 
oe J Mido fie Taarner @vith freer writing’, 
7 activititgt while holding the learner’s. 
SN 3 to Specific Tangage items. A 
te hniqhe foatering progressive decon- 


t 
° 


. 


A tl through de lotion mECts these objec- - 
. Se TOSS, : 
ee : The fchuaniv peapeteN and silhis- 


tiated here was developed, at New 
“Mfeaico St i University for use with 
ESE, students. eorolled $y gradtiate Ls 
Se) Uvttanis de various technical fields, 
Coombines the advantages of ane. 
practice in the ase speci ic Tensegeaaagee 
fe uares ‘conmnan to techiical writing 
in Hnadish ith the need for: providing 
tients the eppartanity. to eniploy the 
. practiced. thems in sclf-ge negated’ ‘cot, 
texts, AVhere controlled contexts. are. 
provided, they are jin keeping with the | 
(sophistication ane futerest pes of the, 
de HEROES, 
hes felt consists ae te SCTEES a 
Cdntextrally. based exercises Toatining 
oS Mteumatically: expapded: deletions, 1 ach | 
“seni¢ deals with 8 specilic faiguage 
~ ileni { Co the grusive vaicw, re ae 


1 


- a a : - 4 _ Contaived on ni 7 


4 


by ce” eee TS ake D2. g, * . 


GUIDED. Waite FOR 


- ADVANCED ESL : 


Cantinued from page 6 <" 


=" one ote.) As students work through 


the exercises. they are allowed progres. * 


-_. sively wider opporvinities’ for original 

* writing, avhile maintaining focus. on the 
particular its 
a Avith a corti tted context, 
eventually : 
selves 


the ‘students 
-coatrol the* context thpm- 
vie, they are writing freely: : 


under study. Beginning: 


The sequencing of . exercises is as * 


ttlows: | 1)/ 
stances of a particular Janguage fe: ature 
“Sahin aw: te n model; 
and” subsequent 


replacement “Cor: ree 


statement)- of the fowtire at eachoe-- 


currence within the model; (3) deletion 
statoment) within ‘the model of whole 
clauses or phrases containing the fea- 
Give;) (-f) ‘paraphrasing the model; ‘unc 
(3) writing an -original 
chematically related to the model, il- 
lustrating “correet | use of the 
feature, * ve 

» Acuseful feature of progressive -de- 


vf 7 control is its adaptal biliz y toa. variety: of 


Atthough 
S given deal with a sentence 


teaching ‘leatning objectives, 
the examples 


©. course level features: 


s Whatever feature is chosen, progressive 


- cecontrol provides ‘for its systematic 
integration into’ the advanced leaincr's. 
; achive writing repertoire, Fhus: it. proves 
to be oa usefil addition to. existing 
; sntidedd writing techniques, © “TN. C/78 - 
. CRXxcerpted from the ST New letter, 
_dssuc ALU, January, a) 
:° : . : 
a. % 
* ; ° : . 
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a ‘4 7 m 
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identification of ‘all ine” 


(2) ce Tetion : 


“and, subsequent: replacement yor Yes" 


conjaunition. - 


target. 


Jovel grammar item, the focus, of the ex- ’ 
-corefses conte . just aswell be on dis-.- 
or on the micro: - 
. vocabulary of a specific technical field. 


v4 


te: 


TION: 
. By Bin 


* duistics accessible and ne 
okt who would othe TWise 


hk to dates 


chapter, as the Nilsens dlisetss Tanguay 


. the 
“serace, students 


de tightint Wy 


oftes 


oF the driver's “individuality. 
al dirty 


lA 
é -UNGuIs TICS: 


Nilsen, Ne sy House ‘Publishers. 


* “Language play is the newest frontier 
of American: Enghigh.” 
of Language Play, Aad students, as read- 
ers of ‘this fascinaNug’ book, “become 


~ frontiersinen and women as they follow,- 
“the authors’ orde tly akch insightful new 
approach | to linguistics they. become 

.., language play ers. ‘\ 

~ Tho Nilsens have heco e wells kuown, - 


for their efforts in 


$0, 


behind’ exervday slag, CB 
acdvertising techniques,” rafhiti, 


“mystery” 
‘plygon, 


. ele iS nO Tpystery: at. all, but is the re-- 
 sultcof the interaction of phono “Ey, 


Studdaty 
chapter-By- 


SCanties, 
discovery 


and 
to this 


inorphology, 
are. ded 


play ina highly readable sind convers; 
‘tional style which is Aire to ‘capt 
every student's attention, Morcoter, 
ie end of each chapter, Neve are 
duetion and analysis” exercises 
roqnire students: to find exatnples/of Jan- 
gtiige gphay. on their own, [fingnage 
Play, Herefore, becomes perhags ane of 
the most vitaland germane -béoks avail- 
able for ase in either an fitraddctory 


“Tinguistics class or as, freshy an ce: 


tion “class. 

“As the tithe indicates, his book covers 
all areas of basic linguistics. The Nilsens 
hogin’ with ae gencrat/diseussion about 
the nature of es (paralanguage, 
phonetics, 
“What exactly ish 


mguage “play?” Tt is 
“ercative and/unusial” ase of ie 


nse is expressed: in metaphors, graffiti, 


exaens ation, tizen-baid: ‘vadio jargon 
(this. section of chapter foor is especially | 


eaphemis Ss logos, ete: - Students” are 
uten spe 


the real world. faaniliar to all cafe 
For example. . bumper. stickers: 
feature inviniees! of the expression 


them. 


old nan, Mina sexy 


<itizen!™ 
word nantes (oF themselves that are can- 
tradietory and are therefore faseinatitig: 

“Continued oa pune. 12 


2 


Nilsen and Alle: Pace 


“Reviewed by Carol Qazi, 
\ Arizona State University 


State the autlrors” 


- approach: 


Students fous ae the. 


- Skates for 


ete). kd a ae of. 


re told: this creative: - 


hits rimdawn on all ie 
CIB. frais u cl for. highway: 4atMhien), 


fie, Ofteny aumsing examples of 
Where those types of Tanguage play are 
“aasend ie 


’ familiar. to 
“Da nats 
sanior 

Rack: groups: often choose two: 


. OF ENGLISH - 


By Geolfrey ‘ccclys aii 
London, Longman’s, 197 3 


vi Svartvi 


an} D. Robes, 


Reviewed by 
iversity of Berlin 


Leech & Svativik fave written a note. 
worthy book for thdse teachers: of gram 
mar in ESL/EVL who are interested in 
wsing' the “con unicative” or “notional” 
It 4 


those of us Who require a published 


..ta accomplish this goal. 


especially valuable to > 


“yeference bodk of English grammar. but 


write our ofvn oxexcises, - 


dealing With the’ varieties af. English, 


intonatisn, grammar in-nse md agram- , 
pratios compendium comple tes the dast- 


third f the book. In the first rather brief 
“part/of the book’ dealinrg, with the va- 
rieYles of Efiglish there is a treatiiont of 
St 


The -bofék is divided . into four sarts 


. like 


homatlers as. geographical variety, 


iilten and spoken English and levels of | 


intonation there is a five page distussion 
of that area as it relates ta grammar, Ty 
pat three a mumber of pertinent, poinds 
are taken up. Hirst-af all, grndnnitioal 
concepts such as duiation,. frequency, 
HE ACC, Tauner, Giuse, ele, are preberted. 
Next! information, reality and. 


maticeak indésx-tor the student, much. in 


isage. by ‘the second part* dealing with- 


belicf, *. 
od, motion snd attitude; and nears | 
yin connected discourse are discussed 
siail, The fourth section, the grain. 
cmaticg) compendinin, serves: as a gram: 


_ de madner of the. various halndhooks - 


“put out \b¥ publishers in the United 
freshman Mriglish ‘courses. * 
While thls is’ at British» book, 


‘thors have tyken great carg iu inelading 


the Americait Kraminatical forms: where 
they differ. frovi that of “received, stan- 
“dard”, As‘ grkmmar reference for ‘sta 
dents who are. 
variety of English’ 
in that respeet. Lt ynust, however, 
samembered that this Ws indeed a Feferoence 
“text and does not inglude any exercises 
anlthyenuagehy “it rane fle le a large number 
of cxamples-té Mustratk the sree biased 
Seedy which ave. CONTE les 

“The authors, state inv’ the preface: ‘that 


the hiok is. based ov an ther work, A) 


Grammar of . Pnglish 


{ Longman’ s, 


-Gontempon wy. 
A972) which t 
most feachirs 
grammars Part four,. 
_ Compendium, is cross-referenced to this 
montmental work, « 


The authors also. recofumnencds t vat the 


hook be used with’ advanced foreign 


-¥ 


, no donbt, 
f English — 
the GQunmatical: 


« 
the ad: 
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Mudying.. the. American. 
it is quite satisfactory - 
he tee” 


Connthitind an page ! g 


“ae . . Hoe - : : 


IT WORKS 


t, 

“The goal of incorporating natural ‘lan- 
muige. into the English.as a seat lan- 
guage ‘classroom is not: 
Classroom visitors, the radio, songs, and 


New: York University 


Re 


new ‘one. 


By Darlene Larson | 


taped’ interviews are just.a few of the” 


“sources that teachers have been’ using 
Nevertheless, 
the strategies which. make the exercise 


i 
an effective One is of concern to all of us. 


Tho following two articles give sug- 


feestions baseel on different teachers’ use - 
OF the sume source: the all-lews radio 


station in their ‘areas. 


NYS ESOL BEA’s IDIOM, - and’ the 


One: comes from’ 


other from, the Alemany Gazette, Both. | 


‘each a. portion of TESOL's member- 


ship. In the belie€ that many ietropoli- 7 


tah areas have.a station. which features 
‘constant oF Often-repeated news, Lwould 
te share ‘these articles with - 
TESOL menrbers., 

From New York, the IDIOM af NYS 
ESOL BEA, “Lessons That Work” by 
Darlene, Latin, Vol, 7, No. 2 
“ANE Nows AID The: ‘fine’ Becomest an 

- All- “Round Aide" Pe 

aie: “You. give tus “twenty-two. 
we'll give you thexwWorld? the announcer 
intoned. The stifdents, made a heroic, af 
futile; effort to take notes. During com- 


alt 


\ 


* mercials T turned down the volume and | 


reticent student’: joined in in the | “custings 
vhanor,” writes Jouin Girgis, ESOL Ine 
tractor at a former RCA’ DOF, Eduea- 
, tion Gentes: She's ‘sharing a lessdn idea 


J Which she used, with coledgue Rashida _ 


waited. for feodBack: Even the most . 


2p. 3. - 


niinutes, | 


Aziz, te miprove Jistening écomprehen- 


sion. AC the same time, this technique 


expands vocabulary, provides up-to-the, 


inte information about current «aly 
fiiirs, ane CNCOUTARES ‘studs ats to express 


~ their opinians. + + ‘s 


Joann’s stadeiits were intrigue dl hen 


she entered: the room. with al siuall radio 


“ander her arm. She éxplained ‘that the 
daily news -bulletins are an excellent 
source of topics, for conversation, and 
asked theny fo listen dnd take iotes on 


cany iwo items, Then she swit¢héd. on 


WINS’ TOLO, “radia, ten-ten” as some 


sayy the AM station: which dives from. 


dhree to five’ iting of news, then com: 


Yineretals, thei repeats: thernews Dullotins. . 


Wien the comnieriaty canie dnd the. 


Volume ‘went dawaiMnasic. of the com: 


ments she heard’ were, 


‘Tecouldn’s. under: . 


stand the vocabulary. T couldn't get “the . 


end of the sentenea, T couldn't write fast 
enough.” 
_ solved -by her writings on ‘the board new 


The “vocabulary-prablen” was. 


“or ‘difficult: words .and" phrases, items i 


that seemed “different” in the stream of 


discaurse, «and high- interest names and 7 


‘ 
r 


Continued an pate wo” 


* 


. 
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oT WORKS © 


which 


— 1 


Hats too technical or complicated, 


story: they: Tiel, a 
oad, 


ERIC 


veo 


mate h AOE NANG wey 


Continucid from pane tt’ 


~relewant gata such as “a high of $07." 


The desire to “wet. the enc of the ulter- 


it came round again. Joann reports ‘that 
One commercial break found Students | 
caver to discuss a current highly SOusi- .. 
tive moral issue which led to suggestions 
as to how a similar, situation would ‘he- 
handled in’ their countries: as 
Several outcamis of this lesson are - 
Avosth attention, She feels that it ted to 
good practice ii. “wetting” the final parts 
of sentences, That. ‘alone, isan excellent 
“achieve stent. and it is clasely related to 
predicting what the final part might’ Be. 
a reading Skill that teachéors often’ *pon- 


_ der over how to develop. This radio Ox- 


perience ‘also provided: an incentive to 


read: the daily newspapers which, in 


turn, led systemuntic: instruction in 
“Chis. She fools What the best part came 
when thi students realized that as they 
continued’ fo Jisten to the “neays, heii’ 
Jlistenme®: proficiency improved consicer- 
ably, ‘They had’ acquired we learning tool 
they: ‘contd: use. by Chemselves, 
Jonw after elass had ended, 

. Mrons California, . the Ale omany + (u- 
‘sete. 22nd Editions March. LOTS. A 
(Fairly) easy Listening Comprehe Lasidaee. 
Exercise” page toby Tou Tragatdh | 

This semester, T wanted to. develop ia 
odintontins excreise| based con radio NEWS: 
reports. for iy ESE, BOO class, qt had to 
fig thi following criteria: 


Nake an ae or Tess to make from 
-tecording to typing Gut-the eacreise, 
2 Require listening skills for, general 


" aneaninge ay well as specific detail, 


J. Not recive net recall — if 
any, ane 
f- Be easily Seva 


Of have heen able to-evolve something 
» Lit's SGP in an evolutionary stite) «that 
tw the above criterit: and whic hot can 
give fo cny stacdprts at feast onee a we ok, 

I record five news stoties ona “news 
dinky” vidio station (KCBS). Phis Gan. - 
ine fude a commercial, t find local nows.: 
ined: the weather’ report usally require 
edess backgonnd infortpation (ain politi-, 
cal. national. ae intevesattieinal news. HH, 
“Vrae dnt ky ‘can record five: stovics 
straiudit iiabaiele “Otherwise, ‘Ty have. té 
ostep the becorder if saHething Comes on 


The topics, of the: five stories are ars 
ranted in random drder on wack: stideat 
paper. As the students bear the ‘record: 
cing, thes cputsa "FP nest to the fist 
ah next to the sev- 
ete. . 4 Te. 

“On another pi ier, one spec ‘ie €fules- 
“fied. bor each story is Hiven to each ste - 
tlont. “They hear: the: Saar : 


toed answer the questions: (Ti rese ques- an 


ig. ° 


1« 


we Ra ae Be A ee 


tions “ave in ihe: 
cas the recording. } je 


Indiv idual student progress charts, 
ance caused concentrated listening. whon -- 


Bras Lasses, 


‘thor is not writing fer those concerned 


TANGUAGE PLAY: 


“for éshyuple, 


Who refer: t 


‘for ava 
: foby lousty, - 
Legge} by. 


inarketing Hhe stockings in cyplastic CH. = 
Many students reading ae Play. 


sane + sequential order 
The exereises are discussed and storalk 
in class. Students: record: their peredsit- 


age score for ‘the combined exercises op 


The students themselves: are ne 


‘istic ahout the exercise and their scores 
“as they 


accuinnbite indicating improve: 
ment in” bistening. comprehensidn. ‘Tha 


exercise is casy enough to make hit. 


aton't-cringe when. 1 throw it away: after 


Done use. L feel that the students have |. 


a vight-to news that's less than 24 hours 
2) (2 oe 
: @eeeee#e¢ée 
An IT WORKS columi of the past, 
“ X. No. -f, of the TESOL Newsleticr, 
“A Now. Theme on an Old Angle” 
ee using” the development of - 


“geometric. proofs: to. give students in->. 
_ sight- inte, the development of a para-- 


graph. This article’ came fronr the work 
of Mary, Hines and her experience in. 
community college and University writ 


as te 


Teachers” who «work in aongeete 
programs ‘and find Hines’ idea useful 
woild appreciate: the insights and nies- 
sage imam article om page 48 of the 
April 3, 1978, issue of the: Chronicle of 
Higher Pdueation, “Vhe’ Reciprocity of 
Words and Numbers” by Joan Baum, 
associte professer of English at, ‘York 
College of the City University: of New.” 
York A sub-title states: Teachers ‘otrthe 
ta take advantage of the commoty foun- 
dations of writing and math, The article 


supports the view that “there should be. ; 


practical benefit in ‘presenting math te 
sfidents in Engtishi classes and English. 
to freshmen in math.” Although the au- 


with Fnylish asta second language, I 
helieve her ‘insights can be yseful for us. 
as well, « j EN, 6/"8 


’ 


Cline d from page TL. 
“Tron” Butterlly’. Adver-. 
tisers UeReud on advertising effective: 
Hess. lay use pure. and simple language 
play. The aXyertisements used by the 
vations “pantyhyse “campaiies sare the’ 
best examples o& this, sgy7the N Nilse nS. 
pa ads as. “The 
reat cover-up of 1070's". Leggs, | 
ay 5.0%. the word. legs 
Woare. Whyre women: USC, 
ning it int L! eges, and - 


will Deo/aware of- these. phenoh 
fore wy read the Nilsen’y’ he 
vertfinky few of them will have 


ema bes 


Appre- 


- ciated the extent te which thoi native 


language, the most . takerw-for-¢ -ranited 
toot at their disposal, not etily wi or ks for. 
ther 4H ta USCS them as well, 


e 


-. The first saliace: of 2 U.S. Office of 


. Edue 


an additional year. - 


_ which ‘deals with 


-it if you would ‘wiNte 
a sirvey form, If \y . 
“survey form,. but whiild like to update 


tional survey. foym. 


‘methods of 
_ cieney,” 


aici ts stich. ats those Who. ape in’ their sess 
fitst year of college or university. It 78.0 

had. pievious, course. 
have recuis 
» With studerits \ 


sents Pyahish 


“order! to. “Aarne 


serealfde uk of 'sticee ss oth be ‘expected itt 


“TN — - 


BT ER kee Sw ey 


TESTING SURVEY © ase 
TENDED no io 


tidn _ Sponsored survey. of current/ 
actividdes. in language testing resear 
has hed conical Because it beea 
obvious luring the coursé of the’ survey 
that many scholars who are actively en- 
sage in \language testing reseaych or. 
Topmekt had not been cont, cted, it. 
was decided to extend the p ject for - 


a 


os you did: not have an: me 

» fill out.a hurvey questionnaire and + 
are now involved in a ‘research. project | 
Tanguagé testing, have’ * | 
revently . been involved, Jor are soon to ho 
hegin. such a.project, I svould appreciate 
me and request 
u did complete a 


the ‘information, plehsd send the addi- 
tional information/ or \writo for an addi- 


Language testing re} earch should be - -: 
understood hg¢re as any. forinal or in- . 
formal study/ or experin\ent conceming —*’ 
evaluating Iynguage | profi- 
apthude or atti- °’. 
a. language . 
est to other 
category. . 


aghievement, 
Thé development.-o 
1 is. of general inte 


tude; 


test Whi 


“A COMMUNICATIVE | 5 
GRAMMAR cee ae 


m ‘outinued ‘fronyfage 11 


for those studey ts who have 
i English and | 
vd a founds vio of the gram- 
mar of the kinguage. / ae 
Stois inde as table book for use. 
fae sever years of | 
aid a certain mastery 
While the thook pre-' 
‘amar as it functions. 
it dows not chide. the necessary” SUUC- 
tural frame Avhic dy studdyts ter have in 
inieate” AK the language 
basic Jevel, With\elleweritten 01> 
f to practice the functions press 
by the hook and’ the teacher a 


designed 


“school Kuglish’ 
of basic PEL, 


he yond 
c Norcine 


tuna course which is intended ee 
ho sttidents haw to “use thesgram-. 
inar af the Tanngeuidice! rather than simply, i 
internalize its gratnnnaticnl structures. 
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a 


~ 


a 


t 


z reson. 
. caretully kept the.writteiy strips to them-_ 


COMMUNICATION ne i PS 


a By Mary Ann Boyd and John K: Boyd 


‘[inois State University 


What starts ‘shy, self-conscious adults’: 


- communicating in’ the ESL’ classroom? 


What process supplies meaningful yet. 


controlled content that gives these stu- 


a 10 me etary NE gle Leia) OR SOURS wy 


ee EE HO, 


dents, the ‘impetus to participate? For . 


“us and for our. intermediate level ESL 


Students of several first “language back- 


grounds one answer to these questions 


has bee the strip story. 


The! idea of using ‘strip, stories with 


oy 


TESOL Quarterly, ‘The 
described consisted of breaking down a 
story sentenced by: sentence” and. typing 
‘each sentence on an individual strip of 
“paper, These Sentence strips were then 


students: ovalved---alter-awe - read: 
Robert Gibson's article in the June 1975 . 
procedure he - 


-to be randomly distributed to the’ stu- 


~ dents, The students’ task was then to 
commatnicate the contents’ of their: strips 
to the others. in the ‘class and in se’ 


doing, to orally ‘ré-assemble the strips | 


_ putting the sentences. of the story’ into. « 
ab dogieal sequence, 


Our’ first attempés .to use“ this tech- 


nique ‘in our classes did not meet with - 


minch stiecess, After amuch. thought and 
experimentation however, 


thy chnique flourish with our students.. 


C lL that .the students memorize 
“their! strips as Suggested in the article. 


we-amade. 
‘three alterations inthe, procedure as 
* outlined hy Gibson and Have ‘since -seen 


md initially. (hought that it was. 


But the adult students resister? this and. 


the struggle te memorize their strips . 
became. the paramount issue facing , 


* them to the detrinent of . communica: 


tion. .We therefore decided: to let. then 


keep thir strips in front of them mak- 


‘Shaw: their strips: to. the others in’ the 
- Being’ sporty: about ié all, 
selves. - 
See salle. 
sturde ‘nts ininglé with: each other, in’ a 


they: 


ing only’ the request that. they did nat | 


it. Was edad that the 


manner similar to'a cocktail party while 


« 


o_ 
ERIC. 


 vocabulaky 


communicating their strips, Our stu- 


“). ddenty waited: and seemed, to profit from 


amore ‘order, ¢Thus’.they. group. them 
selves Ha’ ciel and say their sentences 
one after another ‘araund «the circle. 


This allows maximum stident iaput in’ 
‘abulary iden-- 


‘the problems areas of v 
~ GHeation, - pronunciation assistance” and. 
overall cémprefension of thei sentences, 
We, try to stay with one: sentdyce cuntif, 
A ine the room, are 
‘itehas. 

go meaning oF the strip. a ee hee 

This ‘does not mean however that we 


sas teachers, dominate the proceedings. 


‘1 gw 
< = ; 


_ 3 


covered: that. nat..2znany.. stories 
‘themselves - to thés technique without 


Dor dechnique, 


~ They take a minute to read over 
‘strips, Took up san unfamiliar word -if- 


the complet ted whiole seems “right,”, 
cussion ‘and debate. onsne with one stu- - 
dent defending his. rationale for a pars 


- 


On the contrary, 
servers, assisting: only when the collee-. 


‘tive knowledge of the class cannot solve 


a problem. We feel that. it: is crucial 


* that the students tury to each other and 


rely ‘on thats: collective knowledge to 
decipher thé. meanings of the | strips - 


-rather than to turn aemataly to the 
‘teacher for ainswers, 
Our third innovation came about be-. 


cause of the difficulty: involved in 
choosing material. to be “used. We dis-. 


lend’ 


massive 
teacher. 


rewriting on the part of ‘the 


objective ‘of the lesspn’ be met. After 
trial and error, we decided to write our 


own strip stories to tailer them to our: 
Specific purposés. To mect the students’ 


necds the stories all revolve. around, life-- 
coping situations, contiin vogabulary 


and sentence patterns common to oral. 


Snglish and employ clues to sequence 
as a inatter of course, 

‘Depending on’ the class we- fallow 
various procedures with the strip stories, | 
Most comionly we hand cach student 
4 strip without explanation ‘of content” 
(Our students are now 
quite) familiar ,»with ,the technique al- 
thongh. we did explain it at the outset. ). 


they like and begin” to feel comfortable 
with their sentences. : Then they , as+ 


semble ‘themselves. in a eirele and the 


first round of speaking begins, This first 
round takes the most time because, all” 


‘of the vocabulary, pronunciation and « 
‘comprehension’ problems have to be’ 


ironed “cout to everyone's. satisfaction: 


When this has been, accomplished, séc- - 


ond and subsequent rounds of, oral 
communication of the ‘strips contipne 
until the students. begin-to get a fecliig 
for the context of the story. Then, and 
at this point a Jeador always seems to 
emerges “the. students -startvjto try «dif-- 
ferent, sequences: of sentenceArder until 
Dis-” 


~ ticular sentence order while’others: paint - 


familiar with the 
_ prnuuinciationty ‘and ; 


ta the: iHogie and ’or: ‘jiypossibility’ of. 
such. an order. Finally,’ 


8 AB 


car 


we become the ob-' 


, lake. 


..teaeher 


: class. 


A story too difficult to com-. 
“prehend will frustrate the students. aid 
cone Without adequate sequence clues 
Will perplex. In) neither case will the 


their |. 


employed, \ 


when. the sen- 7° 
tences have been. arranged to the ‘satise 
“faction lof ‘all and ‘a proper seqiience 
chas been obtained, Follow-up exercises ° 
van be done. 
“Df the ‘story Tends ‘itself ‘to one, a rele: 
play « Cah occur with: student irompieE 


493 


phe eae mn ees mM ine, 


“pe 


-of the actors cen individual. strips. A 
pantomime can be used to. set the se-~ 
“quence of actions if desired. To make 


the students’ more aware of the need _ 
to communicate cleatly, a dictation can 
follow with each student dictating his | 


“sentence: to the others in the class in 


ordex ‘until!’ the whole story, has’ been 
‘given. és 

With a less sivanced. more ‘inhibited - 
the téacher-may ‘wish to’ follow 
another procedure which we have used 
sticcessfully; namely, a- reversal in the | 
above order. With this proceedure :the’ 
hegins’ by ‘writing potentially 
unfamiliar ‘vocabulary words .“on* the 
vboard and elicits the meanings from the 
When 


the Seqye of the story orally or through 


this has been done to | 
everyone's satisfaction, the- teacher -sets 


“a pieture if possible “and bricfly intro-- 


dnges the characters.’ (A‘danger here is 


for the teacher to talk too. much—this - 


-step should -be carefully sclf- manitored ” 
-by the teacher.) 7° 


At this point the: sentences are’ ‘oad fe, 


windomly by the teaches to all of the 
“students as a dictation, When the dieta- 


“tion has been’ completed and corrected, . 


the teacher distributes copies ‘of the 
already-dictated strips and the. students. 
“orally put the story together. This sense 


“of familiarity with the: strips and the - 


scontext can, certainly aid a- less” self. 
confident chiss to Gommuinicate. 
Whatever. ‘the: procedures followed, 


“the goals anid the value’of the. iechinique 


rennin essentially the same. Each: stu- 


“tlent is forced to: communicate a small 


slice “of infornsation without’ Whigh the 
whale cannot be achieved and: yet each ® 
student is given thé exact inforniation 
to be communicated, The ‘students thuss . 


“ coneentrate on communicating without . 


the pressure of sentence constructing 


as well. This blend of controlled content. . 


and communicative responsibility tends 
to result in a productive, profitable ‘nnd - 
enjoyable ‘glass session each time “it is 
What, more aid an, ESh 
teacher Wi nt? “y 


Editar’y: Note: 


John - ‘and Murty Ane. Binyil | are ating at 


present primicvily with Victnamese ‘students. 


Chey have awtitien a set of fikty strip ‘stories 


whieh Hey chuce found successful in their’ 


clivsencrbt their gnaterials they suggest a) 
fallow ink *follate- “te “exereéises, 


Follow: “4p exercises: ae a 


ie Students can role phy the story’ with 
_the. other students. prompting 

*Setors” from individual strips. +’ 
2) Each’ stident can dictate his strip, 
* in stary order, to the: rest of the class: 


Cuntil the whole story has-heen given, : 


3) One. student cate change the stoty 
“into repotted speech aud retell, the: 
story. te the class, 5 


t 


a; 


the 


‘ 
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iT WORKS 


A VISIT TO THE OCLOPUS'S 
GARDEN 


‘By Darlene ‘Larson : 


New York University 


Th “1978 it is not ‘necessary to make 
‘the ‘case for the vahie of using: songs 
inthe seconek language classroom, Every 
publisher .of second language materials 
‘is adding records, 
of Regn about -how to use songs 
in Jearming a language. 
they're ° fun " Stuclosits ‘think so, 
-teachers do, too, Intonation and) stress 
patterns of 
‘more clear to. students when melodie 
patterns “are. going along with -them, 
And: if repetition is good for, Linguage 
learning, songs have got to be the an: 
“siver, What) other 
 repeat-and fepeat and repeat to them- 
Selves'whon. class is oVer? None that Iv 


cassettes, and books - 


What's more, 
and 


a Tangdage become a bit) 


lesson will studeénts - 


We. would he so haped: you and me, 
No one thereto tell us what, to do. 


_ Ud like to be under the sea 


invan octopus’s garden with you 


in au octopus's “garden with you... 


a] Nice the yong in its entitety on tape 
about three or four times with a minnte 
or so’ between leach recording. Begin by” 


asking students’ to’ listen the first. time 
through, Ww ithout any discussion, pass 


out copies’ of the words ‘and Jet them 


listen a ‘secorid’ time. Sometimes they 


are any questions. A few of the vocabu- - 


away on the. word 
“too inention. its twin, 


snapped underwater, Pictures-of the sea-. 


cun think of, Thus, it is: with pleasure” 


that Tl offer a: song T have used for an 


aan obvious, several years (since. the Beatles 
ure no. longer. recording. ) But students . 


Tike it as-much today as they did thee 
first time To used it. 

oe Following are the words to IN AN 
- ae an GARDEN as sung by the 


teatles, The vecording is currently avail. 
hits’. 


: oh in a ccollection of © Beatles’ 
-. galled “1967-1970 Selections of the 
: Beatles”, also previously released. by 
Apple Records,” Ing. 1700 Broadway, 
NS pee : : ; 


IN AN actorus’s $ CARDEN os 


Jd like to be under ae sea 

in an ¢topus’s’ farden in the shade, 
He'd let us iv knows where we've been 

in his octopus's garden in the shade. 
_ Pdeask my fritids to come and. sce 
an octopus's garden with me”, 
Td like to be ander the sea” , 

in. an papurs arden in the: shade, , 


We would be warm inlaw the: storm: 
xt dn obr little Hideaway beneath the 
° Waves. 
Resting our heads on fhe sea bad, 7 
+ in an octopus’s garden near a cave, 
We ‘would sings and ‘dance around 
- because we'd Know wecan't be found. . 
vd like to be under the sea- 


it an octopus’s garden , in the shade. 


; We would ‘shonit and swine about: 
the ‘coral thatties lenvath the waves. 
+ Oh, what joy for every girl and boy 
_ knowing they're happy and they re 
safe. 


livten and read a second time without 
wny remarks, but usually Task if there. 


lary items that. students routinely ask - 
thont. are: cave, shade; and -henéath. 
“Beneath” 
Cunder” and farget 
“beneath,” 
them that ii this case, 
“ander” ; 
Thave a picture or two that f have 


fotmd it travel’ broclibres and) maga. | 


zines of scenes that: were supposedly 


hed, of coral, of underwater caves and 
hide-aways 


not “an artist, “you can, nevertheless, 


draw a. sin in’ the upper corner of. the ~ 


‘blackboard, put a tree’-in ‘the middle, 


‘then draw a tree horizontally on the 


side, away from the’ sun, trunk -bases 
touching. Put a cat in the middle of the 


horizontal tree and you'll have a- eat 


“in the shade.” It's” ‘time to listen: to 
the song again. 


There is no rule that says that a song) 


must have a graminar focus, « cultural 


foens, or a “pronunciation focus, A song 
is worth doing for the song. You could 


end the lesson here and bring it out 


again: another day as background music 
for cleaning up after a party, or Tet them - 


sing it again on a ‘day when you finish . 


five minutes ‘early. Bat just Jin case you 


‘aire interested in a grdinmar focus, } will 


tell yeu about oné T have used. 

When students ate acquainted with 
the, song, have them identify the: parts 
which ‘tell what..the Beatles would do. 
* They ‘may underline these structures,- 
ne them: to you, write theny-on the 
blackboard. Second,sfind the words that 
‘tell us the answer to: 
Beatles feel? How would they be? That's 
another group. If these-are going onthe 
blackboard, keep the, answers-to “What 


would! they do?” on one side, those .to 


or 


“How would they be?” on ‘another side: 
About this” time, I tell. the students 


“that. I wouldn't like fo be-under ‘the sea. 


Fd eat delicious French food and stay . 


Td like to be in Paris. Pd bay perfume. 


I'd visit the Louvre. I'd write post cards 


“to my family. F wouldn't teach English. > 


I wouldn't | get up early. T wouldn't be 
busy, Ud be free, be relaxcd, be happy.’ 


_ only proves .that we drill 
Tell. 
“beneath” equals 
‘ *- traordinary,. 
“Thev need to use these forms in other . 


are not hard to find if you > 
dart ‘need them tomorrow, If you. are: i: 


HOVE 
continually. signals that we're there. So- 


“Would like" or 
‘set the imaginary scene and. “a 


ever uttering an. 


How would tke. 


; emphasize. 
that we're. talking about: the unreal. is 


up late, I- wouldn't speak English, I'd 
speak Fretich: I wouldn't shout. and. 
swim about the coral in an‘ octopus’s’ 
garden, I'd drink ‘coffee tna sidewalk | 
wale and watch people walk by. -- 
With the information about. the - 


Beatles: and the. information about me, 
there 


are” miny model sentences to- 
manipulate in’ yes‘no and Wh- ques- 
tions and answers. Pm sure you hyve 
carried out such practice many tines. 

But just because they’ can ask and’ 
answer, that is, manipulate the word 
order of some structures. just given ‘them, 

it doesn’t mean thaf they have attained” 
communicative ‘competence with | the 
same. They: need to: plug into.’ these 
forms -some new information and relate 
information to - you that Set haven't 
told them, may never have heard be-/- 
fore, and may find surprising, aews- . 
worthy, dull, doubtful, interesting, ex- 
ho-hum, or frightening. 


places, integrated with’ other strictures. 
Remember, if you're following © these 
suggestions with a group. of fifteen, 
you've probablyused “would” in every 
sentence for the last twenty Ininutes. 
And nobody but nobady ever. aes that 
in reat life. 

-One contrast I like to. make | is be- 
tween “would” sentences and “is/are” 
sentences, (Would you hke to be in 
Paris? Are yon in. Paris?) ‘One mistake 
that: some students make. is that they. 


-add “like” to every “would”. The “ould - 


like”. statement. isan. introductory one. -_ 
It sets the sécone and vanishes, Once we 
into that imaginary scene, a a 


new and then T bring them back to 
reality with “iv and. “are”, - then slip 
back to Paris. with “'dv” a 
You've taught this form before. ‘In * 
grammar hooks it is always. found. with 
the conditionals’ and conndécted .to. con- 
fusing forms like “If were in. Paris.” 
In written, formal language, we. sniist 
connect these two clauses, but: that is: 
not the way-it works in conversation. 
“want” structures can 
will. 
take -it from there’ without AY speaker 
“If T were.” No wonder” . 
students. have ‘trouble «relating ‘their 


study of English to their real edperi a 


encess-* 

of course. this. lesson migede a Jittle - 
emphasis, on: the fact that we. don't: 
“would.” The whole idea . 


reduced to a pint-sized /d/. 

If you've taken your students through - 
all of these steps. you're just about. safe 
at. ‘third base. | Brit, -of: course, that's not 
home and there isn't any score until your, 
get home. The goal we're cheaded for, - 


Tur sure you've’ guessed, is to: find -out 


whit - places: in the world the students 
€ entuiue: on page 1G, 


! | Gr eae . 2 . ue , © us . es : , = o£ 


wet ee 


oo . - € 
oe ew aia aan ee mee 8 
i . Vehietine vate e = . 
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é . . ‘ Lo ‘ . ' = rf We: 
Continued fram pase Iho _ a i : pe 
avould fike to be what thty svould wear, * ae 
avhat they would eat, what Tanguage - oe 
they would speak, what they would ao +. 3 nee" 
buy, how" they would feel, how the 

weather would: be, where they wuld. * ee yg 

go, what they would do, Have them get ~ Re Reena 
“4jnte groups or partners and get as much ‘ “of 

information as possible. front. each other oe , 

abaut what, he or she would do in. the = . -), 

place he. or she would like to be. - " Se ; . c= 


Follow-ips te this might include some. ao eee ce Pa re 


“ 


iv. 


of the following: An investigation as to 
where the Beatles really -arc today and. 
what they are doings a comparisop wf 
the popularity of the, Beatles in 1967 
and the popularity “of a certain musical : , 
group today, a. writing assigument about a a he ae 2 
a place the students would like to be oe ae ae 
and what they would do’ there, seme a ne ere 
research about the sea-bed and current. = i ae oe Blige 
studies in marine biology or occanog- a or _ on 
raphy, a comparison of what a tourist : ee a aa 7. | 
would do in Paris and. what the Sy eo 4 .- 40. * . in 
J 


dents of the city probably do, or m4 4s ee 
_*floor-plan” of an octdpus’s, garden.. | a ne i 7 
song can lead, you anywhere, if you'll , 1 & y = & 
follow. - . TN OTB. . 3° 8 
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os. USING PROBLEM SOLVING | Movixc To aNojinn Gy —* 
TECHNIQUES iN THE ns The Thompson famiily lives ina. larg ROBLEM ‘SOLVING TECHNIQUES - . 
abe cily in the Midwest. They all like a ea Let Re ee ae 
ADVANCED ESL Sos >. Tife for a number of -reasons. It js eas x ON TERE 3 
ae fe aie .._ _ for them to see new plays and movies "5. | Divide the class into groups of | 
CONVERSATION CLASS | and .to. go to’ concerts and | sporting persons: ee pepe es re 
we he 5 events. They enjoy shopping in the’ ‘chairs into small”cireles. Sclect a chair- 
Central YMCA C hy Gr Gina = ar lee stores. Because they iat for each oo “who reports hs i 
; ~The: teacher in the advanced ESL | psa eel! oe - “e oe — i we — eS Bo ee , 
conversation ‘lass ‘must attempt to ¢n- ‘Borle-pareuls ae die tee clatien » 76. Explain that. each nD - two 
courage: students to produce” natural attend a nearby high ‘school. One parent tasks: (1) to decide the ples a pois 
. speech in un unnatural setting for oom ix an. engineer, and the other is a sehoot °° the problenr (2) ta give severa Goo 
versation—the classroom. Tow cat’ teache oe eg ee reasons for their decision, There is no 
ree can teacher. They are hoth paid quite well, -’' 1 aie. IE nenihues-ak sliood ron 
| _ twenty people participate ‘ina conver but! the engitieer's joh has become very Subse wee ‘ - . on a i a 1 — 
. sation? Many teachers find conversation horing.. Also, it doesn’t affer “much disagree (and yo NOD eae : ee : 
ig classes: casier to handle: if they divide chance for advancement. a poe should LL aes ines aa re 
~ the students into small groups and then Yesterday the - engineer ‘received a. ‘ fh Poe inp! wiser : a : ‘ke ah 
- move from one group fo another: stimu- lang-distanee phone call offering a new | chairperson of cach group will make t i : 
ae - : See. oe Be ee Wee ug weryone he group mast cone” .. 
luting, responding to, and correcting > job in a small town a thousand miles ES DORs pe hee hier 5 mi oR 
each group's disctission. eee gy tWay. The pay would be a little better, - tribute to the solution. ( amin.) 
> However, othe small roa. method but the most important thing is that the 7, Groups Degin: their disctssion. Tell. . 
. can. backfire: the discussion may fizzle | job would. be vnuch more interesting. - them they must be ready to report their 
: as soon us the teacher isout of carshot. The chgineer could do. important “ree “decision ‘and reasons in 10 minutes. 
+ - Advanced - ESL students gare “not> yet. .search.and. maybe be head’ of" a de: - Setting a tine 'Tiwit to discussion is im. 
fully comfortable in their use Gf the’ partment after a fw Years, The new uHonE a > a 
new lingtage and may not be. ab jok secs very attrictive even though ae a - a ee ea 
sustain a conversation on “a. topig—no it. means moving family away from During the group discussion. the — a 
inatter” how stinwdating—that has been their home. f° teacher: ; ? =“ an 
castally tossed out hy the teacher. The probldg is that no one else in the Wd Circulates rapidly. to. sce: that 
| would Tike to desctibe a techfique : family wants ta move, They will. miss each group understarids its task aid - °. 
*. T have used. in’ my advanced conversa: "their friends. They will miss the excite. « — ; inning. | a as 
tioh classes ‘Wwhigh has worked well in - ment of city life. Also, because teaching Pree a} Z 
sustaining interest and participation jobs are hard to- find. the teacher will... (2) Visily each,. group. agan® to see 
throughout long’ class: period. Rather — probably ‘not be able to find a joh right that they are working towards a cont + 
; ne simply stating a topic ye asking | away, a . ~lmon. salution. If agreement comes too» 
ora comment, Popase a prablom to he ; ~—— _ tiek a ur steal die rde te 
. ‘solved ins the form of : story. Thus, Your group must decide the best thing ari hay dec pine ae 
rather than asking students to discuss, for the family: tor ike: ive the reas ae pois o Reet nt gash 
a “What kind af: job wauld you: like ta /* 28S for your decision. Think ahout the Be os (3) Visits each group one more time ; .. 
= have after you! graduate?”,. 1 consmet ndvantiges. and disadvantages for cach to check to see that the Broups can 
a story in which a’ young man is faced, member of the family. | = give reasons for their decisions. 
. Ne oe vine er aeaee We think the family should mover... ‘ 8. The: Chairperson of cach group 
oe MUCH WIR speciic advantages and draw. + Ate Be Pac th he a. * reparts to the class followed. by <class - 
" Lbacks.. The whole class reads the stary Dai unl he fataly should stay, ana and discussion (HO omin. or | 
Avil: me and we disctigs it thoroughly Reasons. moo ete nti the end of the period). Hlis some: 
“to make sure alk students understand. pet ad oe ge times good: te ran a Httle short of time.” 
both: the > situation and the dilemma. a ee on 0 TT Tike to Lave ty stidents styl dvguing 
ae he hen Wi inte a groups, os Seip oe ere ay they love the classroom. aes 
each of which is-charged with. finding a Tr A a Wa parce, 
solution to-the problem: and defendiig teeth oe MOVING TO ae ~The exercise. cxn also be spread over s 
‘“ that solution; Each student hasta copy oo — HOUR, CLASS two class: periods, witli. the ‘story intro. .”* 
“if the stary in front. af hin and ‘iuay  "<l- Way “Many. of you have duced and discussed the first’ day, and © 
diaw upon it for stricturesvand: vocab: moved to C¥eago tecently, It's difficult .. the. ‘small-group work done me thie delesd 
cnlary to ust in the discussion, After the’ {0 move, isn’t it? What aré some of the —, lowing class meeting? 0, 
xroup has come to its decision, its chair Problems?. Advantages?” ‘ee * “Naving to Avatar City” has an ade. 
man presents the solutian to the: class, 2. Have.a student pass out the text itis ial iwht which’ ache used to 
Many discussion topics can be written While you. write. dificult.vocabulary. on antl more class: disctission ~ after 
_ in the form af problem solving stories, the Doardy (S min) | ee, a ee reported its Solution’ to 
‘ » Choosing an capartment or “a. school, 8. Read. the story aloud as students - “the Pe, The as : ‘tkelf does pot 
— Geciding whether a mother with young look at their copies. Ask one af the ‘sti ‘identity the ee of the fe tinver and the - 
< ©. children should return to work, tuming © dents to summurize the main: points? Do’. | achypt teacher, Mast ides assume 
fg. 0% down an Gnwanted divitation are some, net altentpt.to use the story. as a‘listen- |. heat ‘i the father wha se ihe cuninser ‘s 
i: ‘possibilities. During: the’ first weeks of © ing: comprehension exercise.- Students ad hase their solutions ‘on that assump: .” 
a class’ the stories are: short and relatively: -need to have the text in front of. then res i hae often: surprised: my students a 
ogre. neomplicated.. Later they inefease in to-be aware of all the details whicl they Dy oie them towards the ‘ntl 
hoy dength and complexity, One rather Jong must consider, (lOmin) we class whether they think Mrs:-Thompsoti ; 
oe story that’ Tohave written deals with ag 4. Set the prablew: “The Thompsons. jg a, cod enjtineer,. tis ‘sparking a 
* family who. mist deeide whether or neg - really have a problem don't they? What « Sle new dca. Pops gers” 
2, tu move wher one parent ix offered wo do they have to decide?" (2-3aniny “0 a ee a ee a 
22)  jobn another OUR ae a 1, a = 8 7 Countingedd on ane IQ i es 
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OF STEVI 


gee ae 


ry fo ie igs OF * 


, “By Arunas. Staskevicius 
. Students at the Canadian. Forces Lan- 


@~ guage School in St. ‘Jean receive 25 hours 


. the trades they. will fallow in the Ca: 
- nadian Armed Forces. The ‘exercises de- - 


” « 


tain the level of proficiency required for - 


scribed Jicre were done with a. group of | 


begitners after rogghly five weeks of ~~ 


language training. The class was com- - 


posed -of nine, stiden 
from 17 to 20, all ofAvhoui had finished 
high school in-Quebee. . 


_ These exercises were devised in an at-- 
.tempt\o apply son 


of Earl Stevick's 
principles of verbal m 


in Memory, Meaning, ana Method (Row- 


Jey, Mavs: Newbury. House Publishers,’ 
- Inc., 1976), Partly to extend the students’ - 
"vocabularies, and partly to strengthen 
“their grasp of the simple present (the - 


verb tensé which they'd just been study- 


Tanging in-age — 


nory, as presented . 


ing), a “brainstorming” sessign’ was | 


‘started.’ The format was such that @ach 


-exercise had a.thensatic centre; a profes- 


sion. Students were asked t@ suggest vari- 
ous actions that a person ina certain pros 


" fession performs regularly, Thus, within 


the constraints of a language exercise, 
the students were enabled to supply in- 
pat that they considered ‘important. As 
Stevick points out, “What. is important 
and. emotionally charged tends to be 


mote rapidly embedded than material -- 


Which is emotionally neutral or. unim-. 
portant’. me 
‘Each student was asked’ to suggest at 


loust one sentence in each exercise, Dic.’ 
tionaries were provided, and the teacher 


was used as unadditional resource, in: 


case’ the dictiénary version proved: too 


materials practiced. in class, they ‘often 
attempted driginal sentences, and thus 


Jeamed vocabulary, One student acted 
as seeretary and wrote the sentences on 


the ‘black board: 


“After a dozen-ox so suggestions, stu- 


, detits read the list-of sentences aloud and 


casked questions-to clear up any confusion 


- stilted. Although students could draw-on- 


' | were “pot merely reviewing previously - 


¥? | 


about meaning or pronunciation. Choral ~ 


or individual repetition was avoided be- | 


_ cause “the requirement of active: vocali- * 
+ “zation at presentation interferes with ef; 
' feetive coding - operations”. “After. the _ 


students had studied the list silently for. 


_ a few andawits, ‘the board was eraséd.“\: 
_ The class was then- asked to sdpply sen: 
_ _ tenes from the list, in any order, ta test 
‘.Stevick’s hypathesis that “prior free re-- 
call increased: quite dramatically the.sub-- 
. jeut’s ability to recall words later on”. 


.. Amazingly enough, the classas a 
‘troup was able to supply all of the sen- 


— tences previously listed withid. five mine 
7 . _ - Continued on page LE 


- 


“8 


so 


.OF ESL instruction a week,-until they at- - - 


ee a ae 


* 


STEVIK 


speed, nor ny. tiroe Timit imposed. This 
implics that Stevick’s’ suggestian that 
“hn vinary was considerably better when 
the subjects were allowed to inove from 
one letter (sentence in this case) tc the 


-e next at their own pace” his some appli- - 


-cxtfon ‘in the classroom, (Incidentally, 
“the. sludents. generally remembered not 


those’ sentences originally their own, but. 


Mos + presentett by their clussmatesy¥ 
Un veference to the practicing of newly 


prosented iteras, Steyick contends that. 


“in studies that contrasted ‘massed pracs 
-tice” with ‘distributed practice’, distrib- 
cated. practics consistently proved tas uc 
Jsiperior.” “To test this, vasious activities 


were attempted after the free recall sex. - 
“sion. One list was easily recalled by the 


clos an bour after the original prescuta- 


tion, The teacher also. asked students. 


WH ‘questions. bused on the sentences, 
fo alicit. structured resparses: (The an- 


—sWers ‘were generally quick and correct.) 


"After another free recall period, students 


themselves asked such questions. With ” 


another exercise, the students were asked 
to write out the sentences from memory. 


Considering the absolute amount of” 


tin’ ‘spent on these activities, the :tu- 


dents’ performances were’ generally. bet. 
"ter than affer comparable lengths of time . 


spent repeating and-practicing strictures 


and vocabulary direotly after-their pres. .” 
> entation. . ot 0 ie ; 


: (Repfiated from TESL Communiqué, 


Winter, 1978.) 


' Editor's Note: Professor Stevick ts on the 


staff of ‘the Sciwol of Language Studies 


+ of the Foreign Service Instituse, U.S. De-. 
.. partment.of State.“ . 
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Continued from pase 13- 
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TRY A DIARY IN YOUR ~| 
+ SECOND LANGUAGE 


Tiny 


e 


* Dr. Ruth My Schneider 
. Catholic Unitersity, Ponee, P.R.: 


One’ of the best ways I know to in- | 


dividualize instruction. and to lay the | - 


groundwork for future writing assigtn: 


ments is to have students keep a diary. 


; ‘ 


’ 


. Although keeping a diary, or a journal, 


IS commen practice in- many writing 
hisses and leven in soine Jiterature 
Classes, itis not a: technique’ generally. 
found in the ESL classroom. I suggest 
that. “diaries are cans excellent: way for 
students to become comfortable with 
‘their new Tanguage, re cr 

For one thing, a diary can help. pro-- 


vide each of twenty-five to thirty stu-. 


dents ina classroom with? a vocabulary | 
failored to his or her personal interests, ; 


-.. Oh, dou't think To haven't vive out! 


those vocabulary: sheets. My students’ 
have Tearmed, perhaps in meaningful 


segments, ithout “The Supérmarket,* or 


"The Drugstore,” until almost anyone 


_ sponsibility 


“Ky correcting his diary, however, T can 


“Y-Spanish to show 


peda ak cheerily, “How mnih is it?” and 


“cau even understand the answer. But 


JwWhat if he og she Wants to discuss a 
dim, religion, nuclear disarmament, or 
ccnvironmental pollution? It és mh Fes 
“as a hanguage teacher to 
hetp .the student feel adequately pre- 
pared to talk in the area af his special - 
interest’ No adult learning ao nete lan- 
ghage shot find hiinself caught cis- 
cussing the price of cars or caffes in his 


weond finghage in @ situation where he 


would. be iséussing polities of ramance 
adn his first. And nothing asstres me that 
the vocabulary shect T give is what the 


student necds or wants in drder to talk 


abet the same things in ‘his’ new Tans 
gnage that he does in his native tongue. 


quickly asgertain these needsand: give. 
chim the words he wants with a slip of 
mY pen: ar . 

How does it, work? Simple. On the: 
first day of class F tell students that. 
they dre te buy a small notebook and 
keep'a diary in English. 1 explain atvat 


A only want diem to’ write a few “gene... 
fences: tach day about what they have - 


doug, oF What they are thinking. Noth- 
ing ‘fancy, just as few sentences, - The 
next day. Task everyane. to read what 


a they have written, and sometimes 1 


‘evens read the diary. Lam writing “in 
"m that mistakes are. 


“acceptable (look how many she makes!), 


“ty, Build: ripport; and: “to {lemonstrate © * 


that anyone gan do it I spend only a 


‘short part of “the “period doing | this, 
. perhaps fiftecn niinntes. My focus is - 
totaly on content. Qecasionally L-ask a 


question or two, “What did you buy 


2 at the stose?” DP onerer gomutent on the aoe 
, te Continued an page 1 


* : - ° sd ae | 
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; Continued from page 15 


af the. lahguage. ‘Ty 
therealter F have at least two. or three 


everyone to keep writing, 
I pick tip aS many diaries as TP can! read 


tny ‘students are busy inthe classroom, 
Pread diaries. Itis necessary to keep in 
inind that Foam merely correcting, not 


criticizing, and not explaining the cor: 
hections ta. any extént: Therefore a 


ie 


reading goes ‘very quickly. InAhe: be- 


Ce * ‘s ¢ : 
Minning Poeun read through four or five 


‘diaries inoa class hour. Ocveasionally | 


will chat: with et student shout’ his/her . 
ary while Pare, reading, and perhaps 


T will point’ out a consistent” misuse of 


at tense or al structure. Now and ‘then, : 


in. order to show that they've communi: 


during their working time, and quickly 
correct them. From: then on, whenever . 


hen each «day. 
people read their diaries, and [ remind * 


On the day. of (their first in-class - 
Writing assignment, workshect, or quiz, 7 


wet 


we 


. * , * 


rect structures (I simply put the correct - 


word or ‘phrase above’ the incorrect | 
one). Diaries must always work for a 


stident, uever iigainst him. I grader with 


— a Ok, Ok+, Ok, and occasionally a +, 


cuted, Todlraw a face, or J say “T agree!” | 


or “Ves!” i 


Which brings me toa awarning. You 


must pot be judgmental when you read 
a student's: diary. Don't be picky. Cive 


information, give vocabulary, give cor- 


@. 


ar 


®. 


' After To have ‘read everyone's diary 


 Obce “which usually takes the first three 


or. four weeks of class, since my reading 
time is-se spread out), I suggest certain 


‘developments in’ writing style. Initially 
students ‘tell ine the most elemental. 


things about their lives: “I get up. I - 
wo to class. I study. I come home. At 


‘night I watch T.V." After a few days * 


in ‘class, and a reminder about the past. 


tense (not necessarily related to their 
diary writing) 1 -often read, “During® : 


. the weekend T went to church. 1 Studied 
“tiny lessons, 1 visited my fridnd yester: ..” 
day afternoon, I read some Newspapers 


lust night.” At this point I suggest that 
they write. more about their thoughts, , 


Sand that they try orderiig their ‘ideas: | a 
_ in some sort of logical form. By the énd 


. fran New: York that he loves 


Of the semester, T have read all of the 


diaries ‘at least three times, and I begin. - 
to leok for paragraph stricture, By this 


time Toam-apt to read, “This was a 
beantiful day. The birds sang aud the. 
flowers smiled. My boyfriand writes 


. Saal 
Pam wery) happy.” 


My sstudents are pleased: with - the 7 


personal. attention their ‘diaries receive, 


me and < 


—e 


ne 


and they like having aplace to ‘try ont > 


langnage. stractuags of which they, are 
nncertain, “knowing that’ no penalities 


fare attached: [seldom have to have a 


gota nide thing going, 


Spring 197s. ae 


class on, scifence structure,’ and my 
students are comfortable avriting: sen. 
tenes or short paragraphs. on. tests hes 
cause they Tiave heen conmnunicating 
with me in writing every day. We've 


Reprinted ‘from the PESQL-GRAM, 
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EVERYDAY EVERYWHERE ~ 
MATERIALS FOR YOUR. 


-GASSROOM Ci 


Editor's Note; The following is excerpted 
from Everyday Everywhere Materials ad 
Teaching Resources in Adult Basie Edu. 
cation by Marilyn Bo Shaw and Mary 


. Roark, The ideas are applicable for 


teachers of all levels: Sadae Twatuki 


* Resource Sources |: 


 Collectiig: cari he a worthwhile and 


enriching experience. Even a walk. 


arannd: vour awn home will tum up 
imany materials that can be converted or. 
used “as is” with classes. A walk around 


your comununity, regardless, of its size, -. 
Will produce an almost endlesy variety of 


ry 


activities, 

. We have adapted” a concept ‘of the’ 
Australian aborigines, who are tuned in 
to every subtle inarking in their environ- 


-tnaterials for cnhancement of classré6am 


meut. Their survival depends on knowing. 


intimately all possible human and. natural 
resources, They make extensive use of 
the signs and substance of all that is’ 
present; they notice everything, Their 
exunple provides us with inspiration to 
exploit opr cnvironment and to discover 
a wealth of productive stimulation for 
loaning, We have found that people in 


ithe business world are ‘generous with 


materials and with enconpagement, sup- 
port, and even advice. It should not be 


time-constming ta buikl yonr collection « 


“Of everyday, everywhere materials, since. 
you can gather them as.veu do your own 
, . t 


“errands, 


4 


' Physician's OMe: patient 


The following list is not all inclusive; 
it provides. only a.sampling of resource’ 


someoes, We hope it provides you with 


encouragement to exploit your enviran- 
ment for teaching mateérials. : 
Motel/Hotel: naps, -teereational bro. 


~chures, weekly “points.of interest” maga- , 


_ Zines, : 
information: 
torm, child care pam 


lhatructions, health history form. 


» Gasoline Station: application for ctedit 


Restaurant: bills, menus, 


Bus Station: travel brochyres, bus sched. | 


. & 


nies, higgage tags, Western Union forms, 


“Western: Union: Money Order. -- 


cards naps. 


Fire Department: safety brochures, poi- 
“Son” prevention charts, fire - prevention 


brochures, , a 
Telephane Company: personal phone and 


~Caddress--Hoaklet, information ldaflets Yon 


charges, telephone books. a a 
Motor Vehicle Office: change of title 
form, diiver's manual, license plate ap- 


Dlications, safe. driving brochures, 


. _Tndustries: job applications, benefits in: . 


; . Coetisued an pape 16 
‘: ae ae . i are 


SAR CR NE Steen dneenenernenntnemtven ss et oN, 


_ letter, January 1978) 


phiets, patient gare | * 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


". Continued. from page 15_ 


formation, work forms. s 

Bank: account applications; withdrawal 

statements, deposit slips, application for 
Lome 


credit cards, brochures on banking. ser- 


Vices. - : 


Stores: brochures describing items, sales 


slips, sales’ tax chart, new var ads 


Homes: (Yotrs and students’) appliance: 
Umannals, guarantees and warranties, 


greeting. cards, product labels, waime dine 


Avuctions and playing materials, cook-. 


;OQks, measures, containers. tools, bilts, 
dressmaking patterns, occupant mail. 


City Hall: job application forigs,- appli- 
_ ition, for Sacial Security, application for 


Copy of Birth Record. tax forms, instrue- 
tion hooklets-for- taitonns. 
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“what was appropriate in cone culture. 


“ANECDOTES FOR: CROSS-CULTURAL “wwn. experience here, a Pat did, or from 


. INSIGHTS . 


ae EM: Janet Hafner ot Vales Cole , 
lege tells of an ‘incident in her be- 
. ginning ESL class for Vietnamese : 
students, One night she wore a. fa- 
vorite piece of jewelry, a large pen-. 
dant in the shape of an’ owl The 
students, normally warm and relaxed, 
froze. Finally’ one of them was. able: . 
to tell her that, in Asian culture, the 
owl is the portent of. death.. An owl | 
perched in a_ tree qutside a house _ 
means. someone there will die. soon. 


— Comment: Consider the riuniber of edi- 
cational materials: with the “wise old. 
owl” theme, and the. commoniness of - 
the owl motif fn American gifts and. 
decorative’ accessories. Janet's aneo- 
dote could be the beginning of an. 
interesting and relevant discussion for 
intermediate “and advanced classes 

“With Asian students, and help .us 
avoid an upsetting symbol for slicll-’ | 
shocked | Indochinese refugees. 


ITEM: Pat Anesi of Alemany CCC and 
Jerrilon Jobwon of Oxford U, Press 
tell of Arab and Latin students who 
have hivsed for a waiter'’s attentiou— 
and have uearly: beew thrown ott, ofe 
“the restairant for dome 80. 


"Comment: 2Thex students “mistakes” 
sive®M nother insight into a bit of 
Anermetg cultural behavior which 
shordd be disetussed, perhaps prac! 
dents* of these backgrounds, How: : 
many of tis x 
ony students | TBeut polite ways of. 
xettinig’ others’ attention in this coun- 
try—aile Ss We Know about this? 


ITEM: 
and has’) shown on. videotape, the 
Latin American’ who was insulted. hy 

an wellaneaning North Amerivan who, 


when asking’ about the height of: ‘Hit Sn.” 


‘of dhe Latin’s children. ased a-gesture 
that is: Naat for aniinals in many 
parts of Latin, America.” Garny 
stretched, Bi iin down), . me 


Connie. Another ee 
attdther “aspect of» ‘culture: 
—inight: wish, ta caver in’ class. 
World we kiow unless semeoue had 
oamide that, aistake? Would sonwone 
From that 
whout 
thes had Deen made overtly aware of | 


that ave 


those. dillerences—probably through 
= “suincong’s: 4 amistakes. ; 


x 


Vhe anecdates Say nnty make vou *. 


r 


think of othe ‘ts—nistakes inade betanse 


was notin another, Wee imap discover 
them inadvertently av Glass as Janet di 


or mo “al student's anecdate abut st is 


sR Spe 


set Caan Ay 5 Es PERE YES ol Slay, ae 


ticed, in ESL’ classes which dhave Stl ger 


Ud think toctalk. with! 


or as = 
, . = 


Pion Garate ie USC telly’ of, -- a 


and 


out-” a 


FEVEL als. 


How”: 


culture think to tell as £. 
gestural. differences? Only iF 


our OWlL experionce with someone of 
another culture, asin Elena’s - ‘example. 

A collection of these anecdotes would. 
make" a useful hody. of : knowledge for 
teichers to have; f)- for. our own 
terest and heightened sensitivity; and 


resent te 


in- * 


2) for indications of direct points of ine ¥ 


ter-cultural © conflict—a practical 


place to begin inv 


very 


You have ‘probably shared. stories like 
Tanet’s, Pat's, and Elena's * ‘around the | 
teacher's: -rodm coffee table. Perhaps 


‘- ydur students have “anecdotes to fell, 


‘You could make a real contribution to. . 
other. teachers by sharing these anec- . 
dotes. Bob Lindberg in the Adult Edu- 
cation Ficle Servives Section of the 
‘California State Dept. of Education has 
‘offered to distribute the collection to 
all centributors, —— 2 
Please send” your sibcodotes tome 
(don't for reget to include your name, af. 
filixtion, and anailing address), Put them 
down on paper now while the inspira- 
_ tion is fresh, and send to: 


Judy E.W.B. Olsen 


c/o Alemaiy Community College 
Center 
750, Eddy . St. 


“teaching culture” inp 
the classroom. ©. op 
Won't you help with this collection? fae 


San Francisco, CA 94109 . ce 


if you prefer, send a cassette tape 


ae your aneedote and -Yb- type it out. '. 
- myself, Maybe it's tine: to 


oral traditiont TN 9-78 
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~ VOCABULARY AND THE USE: 


OF CONTEXT iN SC-TECH 


vi ENGLISH 


: —— _ By Robert J. King 


" Unicersity of Florida, Gainesville 


Vocabulary—for the student, study- 
ing it) is the “passport to English”, for 
the teacher, teaching: it is often a pan- 
acea for. unproparedness. This would... 
seem to, be especially true in scientifie/ 


_ technical English (henceforth sei-tech’ 


English), where’ sentences bristle with 
esoterie words from’ Latin and Greek. 
And although vocabulary is indeed im- 
“portan, ‘there are other, even 
pressing considerations in reading to 
understand, Inv this article, while I. shall 
look at some specialized uses of general 


English vocabulary, I shall, ‘also empha- 


size the need: to make. stidents aware 
‘of the, importance of contest in English 


far in any Jangnage, for that matter). 17+ 


feck that we must make students. realize 
that English is not merely a curious opn- 

catenation of. phonetic and . sytitactic 
Jinits, but : at most Yor at Teast many} 
¥: English have. meaning: 
Just nae ne meaning | comes from 
will be. discussed later in the article. 


This carticle «deals: with. vocabulary, 
and. yet should We even dook at words i in - 
isolation? Commiinicative - competence is: 

“the current shibboleth in TESOL, and 
looking at iolated words’ would seem 
to run counter to this model, Yet there 
‘were my students, serecching to a halt — 
when they did not uriderstand. a, word 
in the passage. The braver ones might ‘ 


Teche agent, .. . 


“more . 


probably a - 


ER ara ot fe a ~oaee 
a 5 ‘ : ba s . 
: ‘ . : 


“Ww hen ce at “scientific t texts, - saw 


Po 


four categories of wards! 1) obviously 


techtical words; 2) words apprépriated 


hy scismices 3) words using less frequent. 


. definitions; 4) general 1 usage words, ~ 


1 fnwe 


* Consider these sentences; 
(1) With the, introduction of instru- 


mental methods. of silicate analysis. dur- | 


ing the last decade, . fe hk? 
( 2) An electronie “computer processes 


the panched ‘tape. by-. sibtracting the - 


backgrounds, . 


ee nee SED * 


ey 


eal ary, 


not. already. know the word). In. this 
case, We are ‘trying to get the student 


‘to realize that, even though they Know: 


a 


the word, their general nowledge is. 
probably ‘not enough to gee MEAS 
‘of these categories of warts, In short, 


we are trying to get the students to see’ 


that ‘these. two categories. of words re- 


~ quire special handling: 


— The inhibitory effet of glucagon 


“not influenced by a pas 


(4) 00. it seoms fairly certain that a 
good deal of the scatter on-our calibra- 
tion plots is due to wet chemical crrors.- 
(E have italicized only some.of the ao ds 
that J consider to be in categories 2 and - 


3, which are the categories I shail con. | 


sider in, this attic le.) 


“Ay (th), - can see: examples of cate- 
sories 1, 3, and 4.-The majority. of the 
“words are general “usage words, ‘but: 
silicate is obviously a technieal word. 
Indtrumental has the tufrequent defini« 


ation of “using a mechanical. instrument” 


(instead of the more usual musical ine - 


struament; alse, we usually see this word 
Jin sentenees such as “His vote was in- 
strumental"),. Thus, T would’ classify. in- 
strumental as a category 3, word, Look- 
ing ‘at. (2), we “see. that subtracting is 
category 3 word. while 
hackgrotinds is a cate Kory y& 
‘contains’ another élgar- cut category 2 
word ( sympathetic), In (4); Scafter. 


ote have gone on, bntcif they encountered ° 3. since students might well he able to 


‘« 


: this i 


ame or two more unfamiliar words, they 
“usually gave up on’ the passage. Even 
‘When T explained the unkiown wards, 


‘the students had problems with the 


meaning of the passage. 


Why, I wondered, do my students 
“worry so much about words (even the 
students atthe advanced level were - 
“woncerned with Jearning*a ne vocabu- 


Tary)?. = ees 
- According to Halliday, meaning’ ‘is the. 


function of words in a context, so it is 


“Tish: 


cundérstand this word through extension. 
Wet, on the other ‘hand, seems. less 
anenable to this consideration, 


€ 


Krom these examples, we can sec that. 


category E is obviously not general Eng-- 
voeabulary; hence, we shall not 
look at it, Category 4 is general Eng- 


word. -(3) | 


lish, most of which the ‘students ARs, 


advanced students)- should know: in 
terms of this article, it, would not be 
profitable | to’ look at sucli svords. Cate- 
gory 3 is also general English: bat is | 


context that determines: meaning, net xe Words, in a Manner dot Usually found in 


a ipa ward or group-of words. And ‘ 
what communicative | 
a eonateaee is “Largely about—learning - 
“a Language in its Various contexts. 


T- believe, 


We 
of thistarticle, viz. vocabulary in sci-tech 
Endlish, What do we mean ‘hy ‘ ‘general 


English vocabulary’? Th this case, “dt 
“aheuns. all the wards" ina scientific/ - 


technical text, minus the techitical 


cawards. We shall see that. this: statement. 


“isnot entirely acetrates but it will: suf- 


fice here for the purpose, of. aenesol de- 


sul DHS wa 


nee 


ean now tune to the second: part 


“yeneral. readingy. ‘This category might: 
itso. include wards. with extended mean- 
igs, ew. subfrgct ‘tn example .(2). For 


> proach, ° 


category 2 ROME amayy claini that it, Hike. 


category f, should be excluded. from 
this paper. since’ it.includes technical 
words. Yet, since the words: ‘in this 
category look like “general English vo- 
cabulary, the: stuideeits may try to fit one 
of the general ‘dictionary meariings 
onto These words, Thus, .this cute is: 


of tuterest to tis. - - 


‘How hide anes categories ,. 2and'3 


“Haportant?. Usually, ha we ¢ teach vo- . 


* How 
“that, the first important’ sep. is to make 


ihe students aware that sci-tech English. 


sometimes (uses general vocabulary 
words in special ways; that is, ive must 
help them see that sci-tech English uses 


different contests from general: English, , 
Dr, Byrd of the University of Florida: | 


_ has suggested that the student ‘skim the 
‘passage to determine the general con- 
fox. é 
certitin text is of a scientifie/technical 
natare,. and af they know that these 
_texts sometimes use gerieral English in 
“aespecial way, 
important first ‘step. ne 


Grammar and or -function can often ee 


help in deterinining meaning. te ex- 


ample (4), the syntactic cles (viz. the: 
“definite article with scatter), clearly rule. 
out the possibility of the word being a 
verb, the ustial function in general En. 


dish. From here. the students sight 
extend the meaning of the werh to‘ the 


Cnoun: in this case, it works: Transitional, - 


wordy aud plirases help in obvious ways. 
Affixes can be especially helpful in seis 
toch English. Strevens has pointed out 


should probably be included in category’. Uiat every scientist: shonild) know about 


filty prefixes, thirty. suffixes, and 
hundred roots. ‘These and other 
Aextital Claes should! help distinguish’ 
category. 2 from category 3. More 
specifically, if the students car under- 


one 


stand the word from conte xtualization or’ 
through extension, then the word prob-- 
3: iF they cane 


ably belongs’ to categopy 
not, then Jit is ‘Tikely i, Ie category: 2, 


There, ate problems with this ap- 
‘hawever, If a student fails to 
el, the meaning of the word by con- 
~ textualizing, s/he’ may deeide that this 
word is” as category 2. word, when’ in 
reality, tere; may not have Been enough 
contextual Anes, ‘and thy. word is ac- 


tually a categors. 3 word, With) ‘practice 
however L believe niuch of this problem, ba le 


¥ 


could be: overcome, 


To sun 1p): then, the mast important 


Step in Facilitating foreign students" sci- 


Once the students realize that a: 


then we have made an 


‘an-we do this? It seems te me - 


One. 


« 


os 


entific: tuehnical reading is to make | 
“them Wan these texts sometimes 


“tse. scemingly poneral English’ vocabu- 
ary in non-general ways. , From there, . 


we mitht-be able to help them recognize 
“the differcnees between categories 2 and 


3 hy teaching them to offectively jase: . 


-_gontestual claws. 


“TN O7T8 a 


- wy 


we ty in ae ae sagen = 
* wriderstand that they cun often cet. ¢ , 
meaning from the context (if they. do 


ard 


—" 


\M 


.0 


aa 


1, 
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“By Darlene -Larson’ 


a, New York University 
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The last fag years have seen our pro 


fession sharing uumy ideas about how 
to. get studéings talking. “Mistakes” may’ 
not be nearly as important as we used to 
think they were, Tt may very well be 
that. in langage acquisition, ‘COTMER LE 


— kaition: contes firsE and grammar Tater, 
— (Widdowson, TESOL. 7s- plemeuy) Ex-- 


petience Thay. lel a number af classrooni 


i teachers to case their concern for ae- 
curacy sand get ‘students: talking first. 


Bato sooner of later, students become | 
~ aware of. the difference between their 


pi aciatinn ‘of [nglistr and a native 
speakers pronunciation, and they often 
ask for help. Other students are being 


“misunderstood gid need to have help 


~affered, What kind of help can we give? 


An wxpericnt cd teacher at- NYU, the . 


date Professor Milton MePherson used 
“to. tlt us, 
simple. 
description; and ‘ 
“students. The usefe 
ones.” Tt is diffienlt to think of improv- 
ing on Rae's work, but | think a better 
word for explanation is direction, An 
Jexphanaition and ao description are often 


is of lite use to 


ane and the same. And many ‘students: 
can understand the explanation—are, 
‘un't 


indeed, faschiated with ‘it—ut “¢ 
translate that) understanding inte pro. 
duction. What hin ck of Birection can we 


give students onee they want to make - 


a change in their oral production? 

* McPherson's wealth of experience: has 
not Vet heen put inte print but he left 
notes aind) we all hone theyll be made 
available evontuilly. 
-that he shitted free ty are these: 

R= WR. For thove students who 
abave some freility with written English 
‘but troulde with pronnnciation, ‘tell 
them to “think. WR" for Ro TW works: 
For those who are net burdeted: by an 
orientatiotr. e Avrittén- form, but, 
“aeverthela ave Krouble with BR, the. 
a ws liptrounding. We often stress it 


> few Gicks acith the: ‘tongue when aiding. 
_ Students to pronounce, the Amoricar l, - 


‘but rarely mention lip- romiding. “Try “it. 
Timing. Many vowels in the accented 
-parts of the’ American, Eniglish ititona- 
tion contour ‘are held ‘far: longer’ than 
~ iverage: syllable. tine in other. languages 
like Spanish or Chinese. 
stops in Chinese | niake uribelievably 


“sshart syllables, According: to McPhorson, >, 


van instruction te a: speaker ‘of Chinese 
to held’ the alt in Rot is fae more in. 


‘portant than to work on the production: ; 


aw the: final t. Vowel te ‘ngth in the 
ateexsedl words of the English intonation 
“_gyntoar is so long that McPherson prs 


ing” 


“An explanation has. te be - 
A complicated exph unitian tsa, 


aids are the Simple . 


Among othor gems - 


are anather im 


“Fecently suggested 


The: glottal 
~ then 


« 


Bee 


: : 


a 
feyred the term “drawl.” It is eapeseally 


hnportant before t, De kf. th, ‘ch, and 


sh. 

7 Weagisceating is “a third direction tie 
recommended, Je claimed that “punch-- 
“blowing” and “drawling" to an -. 
craggerabed ‘degree on the part of the 
informant. usally ‘brought | students - 
somewhere close to the viorm wheri they * 


thought they were ex: iweerating, 


A fow more techniqnes that i have 
found useful: ; , 

Por those having troable with i bite 
the tonne: (gently, of course), and try. 


“to make. a sound, 


fatoistion marks on the’ blackboard 
aid pronunciation immensely for some 
students hut I have never foamed. text- 
hooks: filled. with large dats and small 


dots. of any. efficient use. Many - visual ~ 
- systems’ adopted ‘by textbook publishers’ 


wre tao: complicated, 
A problem pronunciation pair for 
many students is- an, craser and a razor. 


-T have ‘explained “and described these 


two-from every angle. Articles, syllables, 
“sf vs. 2% Studerits listen and nod in 
wonderful comprehensién, But when 1 
hold up a picture of a/razor, TL am likely 
to hear SOV of the elass speak of: the 
eraser. behind ane. A couple. semesters - 
aga I Wwrote— — ~— for -an ‘eraser, 
mi—— S for a razor. To my pleas- 
‘ure, the - Become “OF success was just. 
about reversed, 

“Another henelt of an easy direction 
‘is that stardents sometimes practice it by. 
themselves. After stressing Hp- rounding. | 
for R, T have nticed students at break | 
practicing by themselves, Withs— — /: 
— in their notebooks, T have-scen stu- 
dents tapping; their pens on the desk 


awhile Tooking| at the notes. they have - 


just taken. - 
“Student. initiative: is an essential in- 


_thredient for meving these isolated sue--: 


cessful productions into. the streag: of . 
specch., Student-operated tape recorders | 


take charge off their awn pronunciation . 
efforts, The opportunity to listers to him- 
self while free-pf the burden of getting 
his thoughts together -is valuable. Spit 
“dents who’ begin. listening’ to their. own 
. English: are m .more’ critical - than 
‘anyone else about = they hear. 
Comparison with “a native - speaker 
cau he helpful for| some students, T have 
that” ‘teachers’ might 
tape..a short: news 
commercial on the. radio. 
that short anhounedanent ahd give dt to 
the students -in it} writte:t form. “‘Let~ 
practicn changing the. written - 
form to spoken English and when’ they 
wre ready, haye them record themselves. 
After students -have. recorded them- 


, 


thod of helping students . 


Jannaurcement’ or” - 
~Transcribe | - 


fn ng NO. Bob. 19 


ao Ve 


oe sats contrast may: he satus 
1 aM asked) Florence Baskoff - of 
NYU what ks iit her classes, Since 
she has written a book on guided com- 
position, -I, expected to hear about a 
tec nique for teaching writing. Much to” 
my surprise, she came up. with.a pro: 
nunciation technique. : And it is simple. ie 
Evctvoue insher class gets a mathe of a 
famous person. The name contains. the 
“problon, sound of the stfderit. For ex: 
ample. BaskofF suggests that a person 
having trouble with’ Soh’ might he.) 
“Charlie Chaplin” i English ‘class. Ive 
already decided that my Japanese. girl - 
who is Fiaving trouble ‘with both initial | 
Dand final Tis going to be Lauren Bacall. 
Baskoff glaims. that as the semester 
moves along, there - "JS a carry over to 
other pronunciation. activities, otter oral - 
easions, from this practice of just one 
name. 
"This reminds me of another ener 
ence I've had which Seemed to work, It 
comes from an carly lesson with. a junk *” 
box containing a number of ‘things 
Which put minimal pairs’ into -reality— 
‘a pin and a pen, a net. and a knot—in- - 
which students had ta ask for something, 
‘ie. “Give ame a pen.” The -iumpact of 
‘heing given a pin when one thought one 
was asking for avpen seems to be a ‘pro- 
fiend experiénce regarding the impor: 
‘tance of those two sounds in’ English. . 
Student care and attention te those two 
sounds following such an experience 


‘Jong outlasts. any results from the repetis 2, 


tion of 100 niinimal differences, . 
Sofhe teachers are afraid to miave stu- 


adonts, toward normal ‘speed ane intone 


ction ine their oral praduction,* fearing 
‘that. ‘such speceh habits. will hinder. ° 
writing habits. “Tf 1. enceurage him -to 
drawl the vowel and slight the € in hot, . . 
for example, he'll forget to write the ¢ 
when Writing.” isa: common reaction in 
some circles, It points to ¢ MOCESsITV 


Of addressing ab oft hoth | 
ESL classés and in teacher ‘education | 
programs, to the. ‘aiferehies between: 


speech and writing, One is nota careful 
representation “of the other and’ swe do 
ay students’ an injustice to Tead’ them 
“to cbelieve that ‘the two KO specther 
ene 
“One af the hest exercises - to: re-ompha: 
sizé this important” difference is. divta: - 
tion, T use it carly and. give students 
three possibilities from which to choose. 
Their Papers may read: . 


bs Fs Tt is: at bathroom. oe 
Tt is a bedroom: © Wee kee 
Tt is a had room, but 


fs 


Tw i pronounce “only one, of these at 


nogmal specdeand intonation, They. hav i 


to circde what they hear 
selves, play. the recurding of the radio - 
_ announcer that you ariginally made. Let 
“the cstudents make- whatever” venient 
“gons that are important to them. 


. Later, ethey have to fll in parts af the. 
sutterance,” Ther Papérs -mayt show; Tt 
8. | bedroom. ‘And Vt proy 

oe Continued ori page 13. 


to. : Us ; °° 


wg a ne a ‘we ee 


oreteg cS 


a 4 
' language maintenance and - Tangy 


education anc several others. 


nada ttn cata mage ay ett vo ee See 
: ; oe 7 . ‘ x. 
Pies 
. “Peakescr Henny" Trucha roe a itp 
OF his. graduate stuclents at the Univer- 
‘ity “of Hlinois,. obe of the few doc- 
age. “oral programs 4° bilingual/bicultaral 
shift, ioliticul perspectives an bili eral dications have complied ‘a frost useful. 
: bibliography: on bilingual/! cultural ed. 


NEW BL PUBLICATIONS 


| Continued from page in 


Fach chapter. presents a thgvough,  neation and +o! *related opics, Their 
" well. documented discussgon tégether , book is divided inte thrge parts. Part I 
with Valuable. refere neey fo —_euotains -six major diytsions. Eaeli of 


” anid Theodore Andersson 
of twenty-nine papers/by thirty-four 


sky, to name only 


. 


| i) : 


essentially a one-aman. contyibution, the - 
second book? Bilingnalis: in “Karly. 
as Joshua A. F istin: A, 


of the broad Saope of the book's. Goyer: ¢ 
*valger! 
OO. Tearning, F 


. further 
<_< ‘these divisions has ‘several subcate gories, 
sbibliographies, ‘and Vilinualhi-cultaral . 
‘perspectives. Part HApresents a combined 
anthor and subject index. Part IH con- 
tains a®Fcomplete/ dist of all. references. 


reading, 
While: the first baak unde 


review “is 


Childhood, edited by Will ni F, Macke% 


sa collection 
as “What makes! this bibliography espe: 
* cially valuablé is the distinct effort. of 
the ‘compileys to treat: bilingual ‘bicul-- 
tural -cducetion. not ageecScparate and 
* distinctly, delimited discipline bat rather’ 
as a wick area of overlapping fields of 


‘study, Pheir impressive work includes: 


These. papers, 
by outstincding 
tive fields” such - 
Sarah Gudlschins 
<, ee BE, Lam. 
» Bernard: Spol- 


“authors or’ ‘coauthors 
some of them. writte 
experts in their res 


sky, Mary Ritchie 
‘bert, Willian FOX 


presented at the, 
‘Language, fold 
* The editors 
into eight. se 


weuts and other materials, even. from 
only indirectly. related to bilingual / 
Ttur: al education, TN 11/78 
R printed from: The Mlinois TESOL /BE 
“Neaesletier, 4 September, ‘1978, 


IT WORKS - 


n Chicago in. LOTL . 
reuranged the papers. 
amee sections: indicative 


an® method, carly hinguage: ” 
ily hilingu; alisma, bilingual: 
Ocdeky, planning preschool - 
Haining the. primary currictt:’ 


theory 


an 


- Continued from: page § 


Vola aadpact 


fran, casy studies of ‘school bilingualism, Honnee, “TS a “hedroom,” val normal 
Spolict ghal research, speed. and intonation, Or, their paper 
Bacd section can be read separately may have: Fork, spoon 


table, “orks: "n 


"spoons 


Hy papers presenta wealth of 
Wee sources, for further study; 


3. 


And Twill pronounce, 
‘re on the table.” 


University. of Petroléun/and Miner 


the t 
applic ations for ‘ 
q ‘September ise 


“OU. ALIFICAT IONS: 
. EXPE RIE INGE: 


| DESCRIPTION OF 
DUTIES: 


listed alphabetightly by ‘authors’ pales, | 


A aes were originally} aver ove thousand” entries cgnsisting of 
Conlieence on Child hooks, articles, papers, government dac- 


University . an and Miner cals, Dhahran, § Saudi Ar alii: inv} 
‘ESL. positions. for the Academic mie ee 80, anaes 


MA’ TESL/ Applied Tin guistics: 
Minityum | two year's in ‘TESL 4 


' Teaching English to post-secondary school stu, ie oe 
.,,. dents with elementary to intenhediate pr oneiency 


12 


OB emerer e S ee e ee * 

Mary: Hines has devised a Thai for 
this type of slotted dictation exercise. 
which “will provide students: with im- 
mediate comparison Of speech and writ-/ 
‘sing. If Hines Were preparing an exercise: 
of the utterance: just: mentioned, . his : 


paper would look like this: 


F “ork . 


’ spoon ; table, | 
s “and: 


sane go the + 


Brulents would ‘be “instructed to fold 
the. bottom of their papers up to ‘the — 
top until all they could see would be the: 
cfirst utterance, (Qtie has to plan things 
that wil fit across ‘ore line.) “After: 
listening .te the ‘pronunciation, students 
alksnpl td write the written: form of | 
the ‘speech they just heard: then slide -.. 
their paper down. to. @ee wh: at the ine. 
-tended answer was, 
« None ‘of these fcchulauer contain 
wiy magic. One technique may be use~ 
ful for three ‘students, another for two, 
anda third may help two-more. Then, 
the fact that those ‘seven students’ are 
dioproving their English will influence 
_ three more: (Some. learn from their: 
peers exactly what. their peers Iearhed 
from the teacher the day before. > Then. 
ten students‘have moved closer to: thei 
goals, But. there are. sev cl more stu- 
dents ‘in. the classroom. Evéry ‘teacher. - 
has effective techniques, «What. addi-« - 
_ tional’ suggestions car you add? "Send", ° 
-Miem ta the Néwstes w future: addi- 
ditions to this éola TN 11°78, 


als 


,o ¥ 


Minimums 3 re ilar. conbraict orive years, re: 


Snewable, Ci émpetitive ‘salaries ened allowatives; 
“air conditioped ited furyished: ‘housing > pro- 
vided. “Free. air ‘transportation to and from 
Dhahran each. two-year - ton, 
cational assistance trants for school- -~age: de- 
“pendent children. 
Saudi taxes. Ten anonths duty each year with 
bo montlis. vateation paid and” possibility of 


“University of Petroleum: and Minerals” 
- e/o Saudi Arabian Educational Mission 

- 2223 West Loop South, Stiite 
: sol fouston, : Texas T1027 


: 


Attractive edu- - 


AM earned: income without. 


i at the University of Petroleum and. Minerals, . Zz 


' 


‘and Professional background, list of references, 


participation: in “University’s” ongoing - Summer 
Program with good additional compensation. — 
“Apply, with, complete résume on Academic ‘ 


and. with copies of transcripts/degrees ftesti- =. 
monials, including personal data, such as home. _ 
atid ‘olfice addresses. telephone aumbers, 4 fam: © 
~ ily status (spouse's name, paines-of childrey? | 
* ages and sexes) ta; oe ae 


2 


. 


: ‘ast “ow, Se ee nt nnn a 
, ¢ ae . a 2 , " : , , ve 
ae . es wards, they discussed. why ‘the ¥ had & 
HOT RODS | oH fiadn’t had trouble locating the house, 
. By « Larry Cisar_ Again the teacher. Was there ee 
. _ « Tokyo, Japan , to offer the language. 
Ait ot ee inde teds ei The secon variation awwais to Duild 2! 
| Cnisinaire rods: to teach grammar. “The. a ae ite ne HAE et a 
s Ws Siont Wav has nade thenr ve ry popolar aH at ile: a th ene - nee F alis cae 2 
" for thise Bat a lot of uy have other aes . eve were 2 total aisagrces 
Sat chiwesn ain te Gly las tial nents. They found that there were lif 
ile oak ities Pomuicc hk i a ferent ideas as te what was’ where. 
taught several speceh’ conversation They. became so involved in whgt they 
chases P have had fairly good success © VOC doing that they did not realize 
7 stiit (howls ie Med le ea how involved: their di miguiage had he- 
a . Come, 7 
using. theng in. sever different aways. « : . Sadak 
Following are six different techniques. a ote aviation wa te digg ; ° 
that Do tise in class ts promcte: conversa they at Wke. oe ale. foc | 
tion, They are. riot: the inky techmiques Co ge ee 
ak k wae bat they: rae ai the! city atid where they would wantite live, 
8 ‘one allie jie gee : They set the limit) of: only what was” 
P elon venue inte inet ee the A se with modern technology. They 
there are two important’ points to keep a ny eres ni: at 
in mind. First, rods are tools, As tools (2 COpMe ei “y 
they are not pertoet, “hey di fait ealep had to compromise ais to what- was to 
; oat iy: problems of conversations chesies, he-ineluded: and- excluded. They made - 
Scime students will not like Qworking themselves justify what they did to. the 
with rods, Others will get hored: with city, Whew they located their home in 
the tnoatter a short time. The te achiy the city, they had " exph vin why thes 
; ‘itist be aware of this. The sccand point ° ee to be in that neighborhood, All 
; “as that. the specific teclnigne: i Hot as ; Sor sat rac - sees? 
2 dimporbint as the langeuaite experience, oo : Seer ni ee, 
oan sented here are good) activ ities for stu- 
TR students: start altering your carefully | in } : Murley’s I 
Said out rales: do mat panic. Unies: you edente'who ate using Morley's PIPrOEIR, 
2 Ravia ypoetlie vegsen fhecthat niles tel.  Atwal Comprehension. Once they. have 
gs the alan it “He Me aniliar sali done the unit on, Spatial felationships, 
' ‘they are. ready: to work with their: Own, 
Community Language Learning will 


first one 
- demonstration 


the rods and hasilels “ib 


Rew =? “© ’. 


help vot te keep. these: points in mine 
and te work effectively with then), 

As te the teebniqnes themselves, the: 
is called Fslamabad: A. goad’ 
af this was (given by 
Betsy Bedell ut the KALI meeting in 
March of ‘this year, Que student takes 
place that -the 
The cstuclent) des 


others have rok seen, 


- seribes it to them. Che others asks ques- 


tions, add scomimentary. and redeseribe 
it. The: teacher gets as a? ‘Tan giage coup 


_selfor, His or her role is fo provide un- 


Beara 


‘intions of this which they hike. 


known Vocabulary or stuctares; TE the 
farget Tanmiage far geme idea is not 
dvailable it can be glossed over, One or 
two uniter points do net. destroy. a lane! 
experience. My students like it. 
They ustally dé something simple the 
first time. After that. they vet more 


Lgorples. as they build their confidence. . 
2 


often uyed on mative speakers ¢ 
age tor show: how finprecise the 


i 


to convey 


ideas cand “cone epts. ° 

I find that the above’ sage? best -avith 
upper devel students, The lower. level, 
stidenty tend to heoverawed by them. 
The second technique is alsod 
upper Jovel students. This a tivity, is 
“a dan. 


when -lailking, Tose it to show studbnts 


that they netd to be preeise when ting 7 they are ready to use the first two tech-. 


ideas. - 
The actual proceduie i is 


desks facing each other. Between them 
you puta barrier that they cannot see 


‘over or around. Each has the same nium- 
rand color rods, Student A starts to- 


build something and tells B what he. is 


doing, B tries to duplicate ex xactly what - 


My students game up with three var- - 


“the Trst- 
was to havejone of them build the aréa_ 
around: chés house. He would describe 
the neighborhood telling what’ stores, 


“buildings, and other features there were. 


ud where they were. Phe others would 
listen’ carefully and freely ask questions. , 


‘They needed to find) ont and remember’ 


28 much ay they possibly could about 


“ec. 


the neighborhood, 
Lundetstaod the nity. the first” student 
would give: divections on how to. find 
- his Qiouse: The others had te: follaw the: 


After the students 


ditvetions and locate the: hone. iia 


cask ““WH" 


_ tions that ean be - used, 


A is building. I provide limits as tothe 
type of conversation that can take place 
hetween the two. Forir’ simple #inita® 
tions are TL), BB cannot sity anything. 2.) 


A can-ask yes/no questions and B can. 
answer only: using: YCs.or no, 3.) A can: 
questions and B can auisiver | 
them, «and -£) Bean ask. the cpuestions: 


and-A can answer, There are more varia- 


exercise the teacher, must establish how 
much vocabulary hee will give. To check 
survival ability, give no -vooabulary, To 


> encourage more information exchange, 


give alot of vacabtlary, The important! 
thing is’ ta decide the limitations tt the 


be ssthonniteg, afinounee | them. ta tbe ste 


ef. 


: something personal, out. of his lifes 


_three did. This was done 


wouse by! 


really very 
« simpl&: You have two ante sitting at 


vellow: 


During ‘this - 


’ . 
saint and: sie to. ‘them: ° * ¢ 
“This excreise ts more difficult lian it’ 


at Sirst: seems and. cat, casily lead to: 


‘frustration. ustilly put a ten-mfitiute 
weak student; five minutes is a Kouxl 
maaximun 


® 


The. ae fects works few with . 


Tow 


intermediate “students. You have 
thein’ sit ina group (a circle around ‘a 
sniall table works nicely.) One person 


spells ‘ont a word with, thes blocks aml. 
then tells how itvrelates: to him. One 
. éxample, a stident: spelled out the ‘word 


gyoup © 


“mountain” cand then told. the 
vbout her wip to Mt. Akegi the day 
before. The- group. asked her about visit- 
‘ing mountains. The discussion that fol- 
lowed. resulted! in several students falk- 
dngtabout the. word. 
~The fourth: techniqie. is * elaedly te 
lated? to the thiyd. Instead of a word, 


“the student ‘makes ‘a symbol ‘and tells 
how it relates to him. The activity: bes 
comes more personal ACS symbols ote 


dent ale a peace onbol It 
he wanted to share. The -cor " 
centered around his ideas and did not 


expand into others’ ideas as technique. 


mediate class, 


The’, fifth - techniqte builds up -from -- ° 
‘the: previous two. Here the discussion - 


ix established withdur the rods. The .., 
rods are used to pe illustrate ‘a point) 
show a position or just give: a picture 


~ of what they me ne The rods are used 


as moveable drawing -toolk: The stu- 


-dénts are not using then€ to initiate: the 


exchange, The exchanges ave initiating 
the tse of the sods. Tf the sttidents. can 
use the rods well in this. type of exercise, 


niques mentioned in this article. 

The last technique T will present ean 
he used with almost any fevel. A value 
is placed on each color, For example. , 

black. wight mean present perfect and 
personal’ pronoon, A - student 
nicks up the colors that he wants to use 
andi makes a story usiig them. The first 
fow times the student.should he allowed 
‘to choose what he wants. Onde the stu- 


dent. is good atit, he can be given a 
the Hind draw the - 


Dlind -draw: With. 
student HEC ‘ds more’ tine to think over 
his story. Also’ he should riot -be limited © 
to only what, he draws. The: important 
Foint is te get him. to use them “cor- + 
rectly in. his” stary. The. blind 
shonld be limited ‘to five s so it does nat’ 
gel toe complicated. 


This technique: can aha he used for. 


group work. The g group writes the story 


ar dialogue using the’ rods drawn, The 


mamber of variations to this Simple: tech: 
nique is nnlinited. 


as 
. : 


Continucd on. fuge 23 


t 


“time dimit onteach team, With a “really: 


en 


rsatiin . 


‘ 


eal inter- 
ae 


draw * 


i9 : 


‘moo 


4 


, 


ete Heer et REP Taree on 


. 


vA 


co 


ig ARE ‘ Ewece ; si Ree erat rere 1 aetna Cannel agic anne main ete avo 5 sai Fsniaedin Mains anSRt,uieeaabanec NARS 2 : 
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iagygender s Bi Sen Peete ee < i A eee Nek a ipa Ree aN RAS 9 Baur Rie. 2 Sy 1p wide aeons aren artic get Steerer sa aici eNagmermredietaemine eat OR ght ne emanates Blarney 
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oo oF. _ i A ; , 
ee HOT RODS 
Bae 4 ee Vv. a OF : i ; “ Continued from pine 19” 
. These are onl seine of the sways 
> x that reds cam be used in -comversation 
7 soe Ghasses. A Tittle thinking and vat can fog. * , ne ae 
probably come up with more. The best re oe ee rr nae 
eo gattree for these are vour stidents, They” ee ce 
- : have shown me more about using. recs 
than Fohave shown them, One important 
. 2 things Thave found is to let the stedents 4 
xy : So fo the activity. Let them talk and use bd f 
‘ . , the Tange, H the teacher. takes over, 
se tak ’ * 7 interest dies. Mforcover, the students do 
. 4, "pot get to express thentselves. Limguace aes 
— ivexpressing veurself, Freedony te work - 07 Bb ae aoe Me 9 ed 
Oe G5 as Pte with ‘the rods isswitah - 9 PN TT TS aa - 
oe Reprinted from Phe Kanto “(papan ty” re a ae ee oa 
a Vee ee _ Awac. af Lemanege Teachers: News. | f. - = ae ee Oe. 
oe ee _ ‘letter, Vol be Noo 8. Ang, TOTS a ae OE Pe 
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‘tate sto. disseniin 


pe CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 


af bititneal eelucation by 
Ptineipal uattional informyation center de- 


“Wel Sir No. a 


INTERNATIONAR DIMENSIONS oF 
~ BILINGUAL EDUCATION ~:~ 
GEORGETOWN U. ROUNDTABLE 
ON LANGUAGES” & “UNGUISHCS 


a Sadhanls rh. Hinois” U niversity 


“The Manual Round. ‘Table, 
eventin a phe linguistics, continues Lo 
Oaxpanch ini \size, brit the seats are. no 
softer and thy Uall of Nations, no farinen. 
‘This year’s Ryvent saw (heard) over 
forty speakers, ach granted thirty min- 
Ne his Knowledge: to. an 


Over-capilenty Craw L. 


said it budly, 
ond good papers | 
dition: of information \uid stinulation 
(hat we associate with thd Round ‘Table. 
The Unive rsity, the conference staff aga 


uphold the tra- 


~ the participants ure to he congratulated, 
“Noel auc in of the Washington Post 


- Continued on pake 2 2 


¥ 


.Y 


“BILINGUAL ‘EDUCATION — 
~ OPERATIONS 


te National: -Clearinghiusé for Bie 
fing Education (NCBE) recently 
apenedXts offices: in Arlington, Virginia, 


AS oe by Comuress under PL 93- 
SSO) (amertded, 19744), 
stitute of Bch aie in cooperation with 


the Office O€ Bilingual. Edieation .. 
aw urded a thredyear contract for Cleai- 


inghouse operation ta InterAmerica Re- 
search Ass@ciatds, 
ay od Linguistics - 
prov ide technical assi e 

The nial send okt 


siimed to collect; analyze, and -disscinin- 


ate information to meet the ne weds ‘al the 


bilingual. sechieation community,” "The in 
Continued one page 8S 


Robert Mbwitzer, 


ony an 


As expected, some: 
‘speakers said nothings well, while others 
bot Chae Were iiore than: 


a 


the National In- 


Awith the Cente for. 
5 baer aa to | 


ring als “the. 


“Teachers of English to Speakers oF Other languages 


LIMITED LEGAL: victory FOR UMITED SPEAKERS OF - 


ENGUSH. - | 


Tn Tate February, a limited legal vic- 
tory was won by a. limited English 
speaker who alleged that he had been 

" diseriminated against because of his in- 
ability: to speak English fluently. 

In the casey the defendant had been 
arrested for ‘driving under the’ influence 

of alcohok, The polic8; after “warning” 


the defendant, in English, of. his rights — 


against self-inerimination (the. so-called 
“Mitanda®: rights), 


from him. The police also read: to the 
defendant, in English, Ids rights under 


the complesly worded" “Implied Consent ©. 
which eindiéates one’s rights to. 


Law,” 

refuse to fakeoit blood test. The police 
claimed that, the defendant “consented” 
‘to take such a’ test*after having under- 
“stood their reading of those rights. - 


“At an evidentiary hearing called by’ 


the defendant to supress that evidence, 


the police claimed that. the defendant ° 


understood English sufliciéntly to com- 
prehend those rights. In| opposition: to 
that: testiniony, the defendant | called 
Donna Lyin, as an expert witness in 


language. Mrs. . Hyin: testified that she 
administered four tests to the defendant 
“—the Hyin Oral Interview; two “cloze” 


lasts; one invalving. the wordiig of the. - 
“hnplicd Consent”. statute arid the “Mi-- 


‘randa”  warmings’ against self-in¢rimina- 
tion; and an -oral examination concerti- 


it- was her expert. opinion that. the de- 
fendant had only: a “limited” 
standing of English ond could’ not have 
tmnderstood the wamnings | which 
police read ta him. . 

effectively under: 


“heferelaat had. not 


toad: Chase warnings, the Law required 
suppression of the evidence obtainéd in - 
‘Violation. of them: The judge’ agreed -. 


~N 
- 


took a number of 
: potentially incriminating ‘statements 


the field’ of testing English as a foreign. 


. PHO, as 


of the Fe 


as follows: 


“ing the wordings of those items, She. - 
testifivd: that on the basis of those tests,” 


under-. 


the 
nat more Chan fwerty-fit - members - to. 


The defense argivd that since. the be appointed by the Presidént, one of 


“4 
. 


with " salwtanlial: portion go the argue 4 


ment of the defense. He first held that 
notwithstanding the testimony of the po- 
lige, he -was. convinced «by Mrs, Uyin's’ 
testimony that the: defentlant in. fact 


‘shad not understood, the warnings which’ 
“the police- had read to him. He held that 


the statements taken hy ty police were 
nat preceded by an effective warhing to 
the defendant. of his constitutional rights 
against self-incrimination, ‘and they’ 


therefore could not be used-by the prose. 0 F 
" ecution at the defendant's trial, As to 

“the blood tests taker by the’ police | 
which were ‘not ‘preceded hy .the “re- - 


“quired statutory “wamings, the judge 
reasoned that since, unconseious persons 
are deemed to have ‘consented to take 
such at, the defendant, although not 
unconscious, similarly should: lie 


deemed to’ shi ave: consented, ' 
Contitiued 0 on a page 35 


PRESIDENT’S continuation ON 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Virtue .of the’ authority vested’ in 


aind in agcordance- with. the’ provisions — 
cot ‘Advisory Committee Att 


(5 US.C.. ae it is Thereby ordered | 


SECTION 1. 
js hereby estabNshed the. President's 


> Commission an I ccign Language and 


, Jiereinafter © re- 
ission: 
shall consist de: 


International Studid 
ferred to as thé Com 
(h) The Commissics 


thom shall be designated by thie Presi-_ 


~ dent to cee the Commission: - ; 
Functions. {a) The ‘Commis. 


Ske. 
Cc antin te ‘d om page 2 


Tone i 978 


resident by the-Constitution and’ 
statutes\of the. United States of America, - 


BR tablishment. (a) There’ . 


2 


re 


a @ 


; HE. ae s 


N= ot eme 
. 


“unten LEGAL vier ORY 


SS Tontintcdd frou er iE 
note; Phe following is cx- 
et a in part ae a letter written Dy 


oo Davina Hyings Explaining au, detail the 


pings 


2 complete miyses). 


“testy and” procedure y shen 
hearing laa a ahari J 


aS used the following four e valuations: ' 
a ) an aa Fntervi iew., He eee 43 
{ 


appropriate TUSPOLISEN, Wo. 
were grphtnatioally correc, und he hack * 
“Flo owas consistent 


dn the errors. he made, MWe had’ trouble 


Anderstandinsg iastenctions, which hiadd . 


to he-repeated, but he finally sudder- 


His speech was aeegntad, 


“The score of, 43 


stood tasks. 
hut understandable. 


‘ Phiced hin at the beginning-iutermedi- 


Education ESE, 


(itr the San Francisco Adult 
Provram). , 


The judge. accepted the “nnan's test 


ute level 


spade as evidence relative. to the. case, 


~ Althonuhe it was not custonnay: to have. 


three scorers*for my: interview, I wanted 
to check scorer reltability and. hited two 
other poeple seore with me when T gave 


the mans the interview. They scared: his 


performance, at $1oand 42. if Pe 


(2) Phe Poor Simpleton, multiplerchojee 


“dMgnostic: information, 
chew had given thh mate an ESL. rating 
cat the beginni 

In the spring of 1OT7, we -bad - 

ative the’ Jonz test to 705 stridenats att 


cloze test by. Jon Jona. TIniproving en 
the Bawie: Ega,"s Aaingutane Lu arate 
1976) - 

The test is. easy ~ tube andl sins 
My Oral Inter-. 
‘intermediate’ 


of? our 


level. 


the intermediaté levels. 137 at the same’ 


» heginning-interinediate level as the de-: 


“tyedian wras 2b37, 


a Test, 
a “Implied. Consent" 
"requirements, | 
Ns follows: 


fondant’ also. took the test: The scores 
at that level “ranged from 7-30 and the 
The defendant. in 
this case scored -13. The: judge’ accepted 
the defendant's test us. evidence, 


(3) .An Oral Listening Comprehension 
‘based “on the statements of the 
and ‘the “Miranda” 
a wus as 


“The 


(ak road: the Implied Cisteoni state- 
wents ata “nornial” gate of speech, 
‘(by Pasked simply worded and struc- 
tured questions: about the . implicd: 
consent -section: — ( the ren wast in- 
‘structed to base his answers din shat 
T read, ‘not on whit had happened to 
Tim). j 


to 
_(¢$: The oman disor! in English 


aiid then, expanded and claboratdd in 
"Spanish. ‘telling’ me what he thought. 


the statements. in the Implied Con- - 


Sent meant Fle did’ not! understand 
“that he could choose to take onty ‘ove 
test, He didn't believe he could refuse 

a policeman anyine: He dida’t 


used’ at the 
Me wat the same information, 


CEST. Classrooni,” 


 kuow if they’ « 
OTA, andl 


“tration 
What he was. expected to do when her 


in ESL. 


ase 4 yoo: ee ee hoe 
“Know what would: happen if anyone 


did refuse, He coukused: blow: with 
blootl, 
(QD) Then Tread the Airstivdl Sti ‘ioe 
“nents, “again at a’ hornial rate and* 
again only one Ane” 
{e) Again } asked a series ‘of sinple 


Type: stions with ‘alternate ways bo get. 


—(f) Again the man answered ‘first in 
limited Kaglish avd then. elaborated - 
in Spanish, He thoaght he had to talk 
tothe: police. He thought, he could 
gett lawyer if he needed ‘one, if he. 
‘were. guilty. He did. not) know he. 
could be sitent! and sw ail to talk | te an 
attorney first. 2. 


ep A Cloze test based on then slit 


“Consent and Miranda Statements, Alice 


Pack hadsnoted (“Instant Involvenient -* 
Valuable: First “Minutes: in the - 
‘TESL Reporter, Wihy | 
tor T9TG) that often listening: compres - 
hension iss-much lower than -reading’. 
coinprehension as content can not be re-" 
viewed, IT wantted to sed if the” ran 
could- even understand the shttements” 


— Those 


if he had’ time to read, them over and 


OVOP, - » 
Te det a reading comprehension level 


for the matérial, one which would prob- - 


ably be higher than the simple. listen: 


‘ing comprehension test Thad devised on 


the same material, I ‘used Haskell’s’ 
recommendation for delernining if ma&- 
terial is too difficult to be-read, (Joh 
Haskell, “Read ‘This! But [ow Do-l 
‘an?’ - TESOL-Cram Dec. 

“Refining the Cloze Proce- 

dure for ESLZ, English Record, Winter: 
1975)... The sttucdont seored .at the frus- 
Tevel, but he did © understand 


began, He did put in’ words, 


Since 1 wanted “to. know how his " 
“Tevel- would compare: with students: in 


our ESL levels; the cloze test was ad- 


~ministered to 1G students in a lower 
"devel class - (a, second. level. beginning 
class), (Remember, the defendant had... 


been very low on the Jonz test), and to 
3k students at a slightly higher level. 
{a second level intermediate class),- 1 
scored: the. same way, giving one point 
for each time the  stident used’, the 


- origin! . ward. The highest . score. “was 


made by a student in the’ secon: level 
intermediate” class, 33%, whieh “meant 


» that eve at a higher. tovel, ‘the material 


was af the frustration level. = 

In addition -te .the’ aboye tests, T 
Davee the Implied Consent and Mi- : 
randa statements to about 10 “experts” 
These were. teachers of ESL . 
with MA’s in Langtiage and Linguistics 
or in TESL/TEFL and with ‘at ‘least 
5 years teaching experience’ with adult, 


“ESL teaching, They all agreed’ that. . 


stutemients were too complex for the 


students atthe beginning or intermedi- - = 


was on the witness staid, 
Altorticy, ‘asked. me que stions abioat the. 
-velationship of the intelligence and edu- 
‘eation of the client to ‘his, ability. ta nn-- 
derstand the: 


dents, 


“ate levels (levels as “at termine dl by our 
program). 
During t ihe tac and ashalf hours TF. 


the District 


stitements. . She quizzed +” 
ine in’ general about the relationships: of 
titelligence and Te vels” of education of 


English profici ate 
that, our. ideinnine stu. °° 


T emphasiz 
in aclilt programs, had wide. 
ranges of edneation in their own school’ ° 
systems and that even in ou¥ advanced | 
classes there were ‘while: ranges, of atdu- 
Gition leeels: 


Perbaps others it in TESOL. will have 


similar experiences helping foreign Jan- 
. wetae. speakers. Dr. Eugene Briere ato | 
USC recently: was an-expert. witness for. - 
a ‘Thai who had a high educational level 
in his conntry but-a low’ English pro- 
BENE ae: it, TN.6/78 


-% = ‘ ss ‘ ; : : 
a _ a eae 


“ im The Experiment 


i in International Living's, 
“‘- SCHOOL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAINING; | 
* UNNONNC ES the Opening of the.” 


International 

Students. of | 
English . 
"Program 


~ 


. 


Bop: 


Dominican: | 

College. 
| _of San Rafael, oe 
oe California 


aA : 
The School now offers five cighteweek 
intensive English programs per year at 
- Domvitican College as ‘well as four tens. 


_ Week intensive programy per year at ity 


ee in Brattleboro, Vermont. 


a Or more jaformudin ( ontact: eG 
Director, ESL Programs) 7 # 
School for tyte rational eine . 
Kipling Road. 

Brattlebor 0, Vermont 08301 
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Oe nee NEWSPAPERS - 


+. section. Typically, purchases in the area 


OVERSEAS: MATERIAL FOR EXTENSIVE | 
«READING 


, ae Ty y Michael: Dobbyit 


ts nite te of. Nairobi 


Lady. Middleton’ 2 


to ask Mr. Palmer if the re ais any news 


vin the paper, ‘No, noue™-at all! he res 
plied, and read on, Gane Austen: Sc nse 
and Ser sibility) 

A good supply gf materials ior eoxtini- 
osive reading) hy iitemnediate and. ad- 
vanced students: ix difficult. to” provide 
where’ Morey dy SOUT EE and classes: wre 
tare. With the rapid oxpagsion of sec: 


ondary education $1 developing coun 


tries there. has been little. chance 


Even where there has been, those. re- 
sponsible’ a allocation of funds 
have gen understandably reluctant to 
he tenerons in the. ‘voadiaye for pleasure’ 
social 


of rac nee, vocational cdneatian, 


2 seicnces, hobbies and sports hase been 


io 


for 


, Contemporary, 


: “over, 


to stel books for detailed information 
intensive” rather than extensive 
reddimig. Again, the literature on 
| English. shelves is m@re Jikely to inglide 
“unvimplified classies, few of which) are 


‘topies of passionate interest to the avers 
age or “he low-averade student and fower 
still of, whic lh care short and can he 
skin dd. 3 * 


bg neal heese i" 


of 


"building: up. sizeably schagl libranes, ” 


the’ 


er 
. 


“pth glist Version OF the “Kiswahili Taife. 
for the omutjoritv of - Kenyans 
mother longue is oi Kiswahili. 


whose - 


What- - 


ever the Contest, however, we are still.- 


out Special 


of the near-texthook “type. Students ga. . 


tn setting or deal with: 


ntlas appear cmaive. 


and | 


Jefe with qiéstions about the readability - 
of the paper, qnestiois such! as “Is the 
editorial” toa hard’ for the sixth form?" 
and’ “Which class is able. to-read the - 
sports “page?” @, 

Klare (1976) has shown,.that, with- | 
training, few professional” 
Writers can. suhjectively rank a aumber | 


OF prissages: according te. case: “oF read- 
_ ing, 


Assigning: isolated, passages to par- 
ticular? classroom levels is even harder. 
The inexperienced class-teacher is un- 
likely” to fare he iter: than ‘the protes- 
sionals. : 

Luckily ve have st plethiora of ‘reada- 


bility formulas’ which can be dpptied © 


more or tess mechanically to, a -text to 
determine its. level. Some of these. fdr 
Lewerens (1929) - 
Indes reads ability hy comparing - the 
number of words beginning avith ‘i and) 
ro va those? beginning with ‘h’, ‘b’, 
Other formulas, ecg. Patty and 
ieee (LO3T). are cumbersome, 
though possibly * wore reliable. Cloze 
procedure omeasures of readability. t take 
woihore pragmatic ‘try-it-on-the-dog’ ap. . 
proach and essentially find out from: the 
children: themselves: which passages are’ 


bard and which easy. This, however, is 


all hack to front for the classroom: teieh-.- 


en's. purposes, 


The one cheap available source. of - 


up-te date inaterial is the newspaper, 
AdloCof pupils want to know how sports 
teams: tre doing, “or who: matried who, 
Even adults deep ah eyes On “local sean- 
daly and’ business” news. 

“This is no discovery. Mor years ceneloc 
trainees have been urged tocbuild up 


Ailes, of newspaper and magazine cnt- 


Tings toe Supplement elass libraries, More- 
nny school libraries’ take’ the 
loeal Engtish-langnage ne wspaper. 


N 


vA question which -has seldom been | 


parsued with muchrigonr is -that Gf the 


‘appropriateness of newspapers, for EEL 


of. content 
a food newspaper 


readers. As to) suitability 
there-is. ttle doubt: 


has manele for: everybody—profide “ad 
And here: is the orux. 
"How readable. are English: language: 
Newspapers ie countries: where “English | 


She: cari reed it. 


is a foreige: or. second Language? Whe 


can read theni with comprehension “anil 


“enjoyment? 
The answers to. these dnestions witk 
vary enormously with the paper and the 


situation in whieh) itis published. “The 


Athens Netes, for’ example,- is written 


alinost solely: fur the foreign: community: 


ite Creece. The Times of India is a high- 
level newspaper for educated Frcliasas, 
te ‘Nation ee essentially wn 


A simple readability’ inane and ‘one , 
which correlates ve sisonably 
other widely used techpigues. is Robert’ 
Gnoning'’s “Fox! Index’, as) deseribed in 


his The Technique of Clear: Writing 
(4952), It is based on two faetors, both - 


of which he defines and qualifies: 1) 

we rye “sentence Jength, and (2) the: 
percentage of three-or-more-svlahle 
words in the passage. The Pox ‘Index: 
indica&es the siumber of years of formal: 
édacation a reader wih usually need to: 
he: able to read a passage’ casily: “For 

example; at passage “indexed as ‘9 will 
he suitable for Fortin 2 secondars-school 
pupils ina T-primary + @-secondary: 
school system. The indexing technique 
is described Tater: in, this article. It ‘is + 


_ quite qnick. A passage of one hundred 
words (ain adequate) sample) 


can be 
‘fox-indesed’ cin fonr- or. five minutes, 
without difliculty-or reference books. : 
The. present writer suggests that EFL 
‘teachors round the world might, with 


‘profit, use ee technique to index 


their dacal English-language newspapers 


‘Sodas. tO establish their suitability for 


assignment as extensive redding ma- 
terial, An African example follows, = 
~The twe most widely read English- 
laneusne BOWS spapers. in Hast Africa are 
the privately-owned Phe Nation (Kenya) 


ul The -Last African Standard, The ° 


t 
Wation has a daily readership of about 


Ficus The Stancord athout 100, 000). 


| 60. 


J bons. 
OVIGWS: 


well with ; 


Kish 1 


coe ee — a eae 


<Penteaite ttt a eecect ee 


= Between tliein about: one’ Tak of “the. 


Klint population of Kenya is reachedy,. 
The Nation appears: seven days a week. 
and. Phe Standard six. Each, regular 
issue -cOsts the equivalent of 7p and 
cotitains. about. thirty pages. If the 


readability: level is Fight, this is: good: 


vale as extelisive! reading tnaterials go. 
Daring ‘April 1977 ‘five consecutive - 


- issues. of each piper were chosen and, 


ten passages: of approximately one hun: 
dred. words ‘cach were ‘sclected at rane. 
don: { from much of the following: cate- 
LOvIES:. n 
ct). Front page story; (2) World’ 
news; (3) Loeal sews: (4) ‘Yesterday - 
ing Parliament; (5) ‘Editorial: (6) Mail. 
(7) Business news; (8) Film re-- 
(9)}* Small. advertisements: (10) °° 
Sports. Avtotal of one chunglred passawes, 
fifty. from. each paper; was. thas -estab- 


Highest ay the corpus, Each passage wis 


then. separately indexed, for readability 


and the averages for each category ob- 


tained. ‘The results were as follows:~ 
Category: "STANDARD NATION 
(1) Front*page story. 13.84 - 11,92 - 
(2) World news 1334°° 4.76: 
(3) Local news: 14,42: “13.12.; 
(1). Yesterday ik 22° 7 
3 Parliament |. . . 16.20 LEA? - 
(3) Editorial . . 6 93,3 £ ~ 14.20.. 
(6) Mailbox... 15.28, 9. 
(7) Business: news. 12.82 12,26° 
(8) Film reviews: ...15, 2 (13.68 
(9) Small oe . _ 
(oe advertisenionts . 20. 68 15.36" 
(10) Sports .. 1:72» 10.02 °° 
Overall average cone: BAI. 12. 65 


At first sight these ‘results appear so 


ounlikely ghat- some, explanation 1s called 


for, Ho would seem from the above fig-. 
ures. tht the Nation is Suitable only - 


for fifth-form pupils and above ane that 
the Standard would vequire ai educa- 


tion even hevend the sixth, ; 
The facts, however, appear to con. 
firm the accuracy of the indexing, First, ° 


Be have. comparable figures: from other 
papers, 
_ the nature of Gunning's norms. 


and second We mist consider 


- (1) Research ‘at the Center for fag 

Language Research’ and Teaching: 

of the: Americ an University of Beirut a, 
few. years ago provided the following ’ 

inclige’s using, the Gunning formala: 


Prue Confessions oo. - wet ee 
Ladies’ Home Journal . ina ede ead 8 . 
_ Readers’ DBO Oe aan cnn et 
Time Magazine ioae 4 Ghee ees 10 


Readers of these: ipeneiicde. ious 


probably Aer, that they seen subjec- 


tively ‘easier’. than ile aver news: 
paper. _ : 
» 4 ee AR Cuties norms were dks 


rived Fronts obsérvation of mative speak: 


Continued en text page 


A 


.. , 


bod 


"tbat 


scm es i 


NPA 6 


Cautinued Rei paige U7, 


ers a fomtish “If ie Sndices for. the 


OT A mee har 


Kast’) African newspapers seen, high,» 
that far. 


then. we should. “remember 
second. Tanguage- English» speakers - they 


“would be even higher, possibly : by a 


year or more, 


On the other. hand, it is manifestly 
of the - 
- 6O0,000 | readers -of the’ Nation ‘most 
have completed secondary : education.. 
o We knowin fact that less than- half 


trie that, for example, 


have done sot. 


How then do we aculiue the paradox 


that for most of the ‘people wha read 


aera a eee saimiaieereme I aa 


. 


AMisteationg: Al sear 


in the statistics. 


“(b) A newsp sper’ is bought, for ins... 
foematipn, Only a’ very low level. of - 


* yeading ability: is required to discover 


the paper it is too difficult, yet circula- - 
ton’ inereayes steadily: from month to * 


“month, 
The - solution lies in the concept of . 
“readership’, 


about which We. -Taay make 


three observ ations: 


— 


\ 


1 ee i Ep RR TATE ret On: _ 


; “Nabonal Mevtia Seve, 


oulagy A newspaper is ‘ought, typkeally, 


by at fainily. It yaay be read in sevéral 
different ways. One member,. ‘say - the 
fathee, may have enough education to 


read it comfortably ime quickly (éxten- 


sive reading}. Another, sav tlie mother, 


with loss education, may read. the’ 
“women’s page slowly: (intensive yoad- 


ing). anal with partial compreliensicn 


cassisted: by the pictures. A- third Person: 
--a child for example—will do no more” 
than read the comigs: and look: at the: 


Nlatinl ie’ es ; 


' inhawatins fron Reade rekip. 


Nairobi. 2975. 


what is on at the cinema, who: won. the 


match, vor “which lottery tickets have ‘. 


been’ drawn, 


. (e) As can) be seen “from the above 
figures, the Feading index will vary con-.: 


siderably between ‘the 4 Various sections 
of the paper. 


advertisement 15--, 


tead everything, 
To return hy way -of ‘conclusion to 
our ‘inain theme, the: suitability of 


‘English- language . newspapers, ‘as exten- | 


‘sive reading for onr. pupils,” we must 
regretfully admit that.as far.as the East 
African papers are concerned they are 


appropriate only: for the fifth form and: 


_ above, 


As suggested” earlier, other TEFL 
teachers elsewhere might do well to cal- 
culate the reading’ index of their local, 


English-language newspapers. By Way | 
oof persuading them to do se the present - 


writes would simply add that he spent 


several sessions with the staff of one’ of. 


the papers concerned, ‘who gave him 


every help and encouragement. After. 


‘all. thoy want to. increase thpir -circula- 
tion fignies, and if this can be done by 
lowering the readability index, the tech- 
niques for doing ‘sa (oe using shorter 
sentences and. fewer. polysyllables) | are 
something they Want to, know about. 


eg. Mailbox 94-, small. 
Most readers can — 
read something, but not aEIONG can 


ee the zag Index 
he E 


ple at the nearest full stop, 


1 


- (but not, 
simple! sentences, s 
3. Calculate the average ‘sentence 


Take a sample of cipra dnaeely ; 
100 words, cutting off the. sam-- 


Sea 


Break up ‘compound: sentences va 
‘complex anes) into. 


length in: number’ of words. We 


will call this figiite ASL, 


three-or-more syllable words. sIn 
this count, do ‘not. include: (a) 
proper 
words of the type. nightywatch- 


Calculate’ the percentage «of | 


nouns (b) compasite. 


man, innkeeper, softhearted (6), 


words that havea third syllable’ 
only because of simple tense or : 


anmiber - inflection, like resisted 
oF. dispatches. 


~.2. Woe will call the percentage of” 


words thus obtained TSW: 
. Now add ASE to TSW and multiply 


the result by 0.4. The result obtained’ 
- is the readability index in terms of 


s 


years of schooling. 


sive Peasling’ ) contain, five neatenees, -ASL. there. 
fore Ts! 


oY tore sylinides ’ TSW, the ‘tefore is 208 per cent 


_ Aedeting ‘ASL tu TSW nintl nandplydig Tey OF 4, we 
{Seitahte, for . 


gered readability tide af 1 plus 
enh : 
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ye 


Pare, har ie: Linde: ‘Ss, 


ae Oe Stade mnh’s: Wotkiioge: 
me Foae her § Handbook 


er of cassettes ° 


Pad of answer sheets 


Practice TOEFL 


oe niere information, please contac t 
‘Sheldon. Wise, American Language Academy, 
Executive Offices, Wlasninglon,: D.C. 20064, 


tal. a 526- aeaet 


Mery Lancia 


.Now avajable to institutions a, 


— COUrse 


by Williai 5. ‘Annand ese 


Preparation: for. the ‘Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 


de agemy 


ORPORTUNITY “.- 


The Iustituic of Public Administia- 
tion invites applic imts to pasts in 
TEV, 
nyastersa@gde ere in TE SQL Or’ 
TEPL. - Experience in teaching: 
. English to adalts i is preferrable. At- 
. tractive sileries. Will he decided 


Candidates . mitst have a 


aecording to qualifications, sinc) ex- 
pericnce. Free fully: furnished ac. 
- commodation is provided. 
omy class tickets, forty- five -~day . 


Evon-. 

paid annual vacation, end of sere: 

vee bonus. For applications forms 
anal more information, write to: 


- 


Director, uglish L Agua ge 


Pr ou st, 


lustitute of Public Administra: 
- tion. 


a 0. Box: 205, Ripidh, : 
oS: andi Arabia.” 


oo 


Example: © fe ee 
Che frst LOT words Of this articte Cheginming © 
J Nosned supply oe! and ending with © 7. exten: 


2EE OF these 107 Jwerds, 22 contain tlires’. 


_ Ma ah ate ‘ sce a eran peso 2 Las “sears 


